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CHAPTER V. 

THE next six months witnessed important 
changes in the Ward household. Changes as 
surprising to most of the dwellers at and about 
Ward’s Fork as they were sudden. The widow, 
who had vowed with many tears, that she 
would never leave the home in which her 
Thomas drew his last breath, until she was 
borne forth from it to be laid decently to rest 
at his side in the shadow of the “ meeting- 
house,” let the farm and homestead to a 
stranger in the neighborhood, and removed 
with her daughter Ann to the city to keep 
house for her son Adolphus. 

“The most natural thing in the world, one 
would think !"’ said the mother to Clarissa, who, 
with her Simon, looked unfavorably upon the 
scheme. “It passes my comprehension why 
people make so much fuss about it. The dear | 
boy cannot live alone all his life. With his af- 
fectionate disposition and domestic habits, his 
homeless condition is really a trial—separated 
from us asheis. You wouldn’t believe what a 
state his socks were in, the last time he brought 
his clothes to me to mend. And his shirts! 
He actually throws them by when the buttons 
come off, for the want of some one to put them 





on. I couldn’t help erying over the things— 
they looked so much as if they belonged toa 
motherless child. ‘Feel badly at leaving the 
old place?’ Ah, my daughter!’’ searching 
pocket and work-bag for the handkerchief in- | 
tended for eye duty—she always carried two— | 
“even you cannot conceive what I suffer. I | 
have hardly slept an hour a night since the . 
subject was first broached to me. But I have | 
been too long used te consult my children’s in- 
terests and not my own, to let these selfish re- | 
grets influence me. I find sweet comfort too | 


—am quite repaid for every sacrifice by the 
sight of my blessed boy’s happiness.”’ 

“A town establishment will be very expen- 
sive, if, as I suppose, Adolphus carries his 
stylish notions into house-renting and furnish- 
ing,’’ said Clarissa, frigidly. ‘‘I hope the 
heaviest part of the cost will not fall upon you, 
mother—that is all.’’ 

Mrs. Ward coughed so chokingly that she 
was forced to get a drink of water, and Clarissa, 
knowing her ways and weaknesses so well, was 
convinced that she had aimed her query aright. 

‘*Not that we presume to dictate to you, mo- 
ther, in this Step, or in any other of your affairs. 
Since Dolph has set his heart upon stirring up 
your nest, we can but submit and hope the Step 
may be for the best. It may steady him a little 
to have a settled home of his own.’’ 

‘“*Steady him!’’ echoed Mrs. Ward, almost 
indignant with the oracle. ‘There is not a 
better son or a shrewder, nore systematic busi- 
ness man in the land. It isn’t what I looked 
for, Clarissa, and it hurts ine to see what a 
prejudice you have taken up against the poor, 
dear boy !”’ 

“1 did not mean to wound you, mother,”’ re- 
plied. the model, stiffly as before. ‘‘ Neither 
Simon nor [ entertain any prejudice or ill-will 
towards Adolphus. But you must not ask us 
to say that we think this Step prudent or rea- 
sonable.”’ 

She had a portentous way of alluding to the 
“Step”’ that made every letter a capital, and 
turned. Mrs. Ward giddy, When she tried to 
think calmly and in order of the dissuasive 
hints of her notable first-born, she grew more 
timid of the venture than she would have 
owned; and as the time of departure drew 
near shed such quantities of weak, eaxy-run- 
ning tears, when out of Dolph’s sight, that the 
third pocket-handkerchief was often called into 
service, and an extra cup of coffee at breakfast 
was needed to keep up the tone of her nerves, 
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“1 would not have my nerves lose tone, at 
this crisis, upon any account,’’ she would say, 
in a flutter of importance, to Ann. “My hope 
and prayer are that I will be strengthened and 
supported in my new sphere—may make my 
darling’s home as attractive as he deserves to 
have it.”’ 


Her boy’s home the town davelling was to | 


her—that and nothing else, although, as Cla- 
rissa had guessed, the rent and the bills for 
furniture were to be paid by herself. This was 
as it should be, she reasoned within herself, 
since what use had she for money except to 
make her children happy? All of Dolph’s 
salary—which he swore at habitually as “too 
shabby for one white man to offer another,’”’ 
was, as his mother took pains to tell everybody, 
to be devoted to household expenses. Where 
was there another young man who would do so 
much to secure the society of his fond old mo- 
ther from the country? 

Ann’s views with regard to the Step were 
unknown to her kindred and acquaintances, 
for the simple and sufficient reason that no one 
had ever asked what she felt and thought while 
the change was in progress. 


Clarissa had observed to her husband that | 


**Ann was always under Dolph’s thumb, even 
when he was a baby, and, no doubt, followed 
his lead now in this Step. Not that it mattered 


much to anybody what poor Ann’s opinion was.. 


She was such a cipher. 
“Ann did not sympathize with her mother 


in the least when her heart was torn by the | 
leave-takings of homestead and friends,” mur- | 
mured the dejected parent to Mrs. Van Dyke 


and other intimates. ‘‘ Not that I do not almost 
envy her her insensibility,” she added. “She 
is stolid as a stone.” 

Ann would not have gainsaid this. She chid- 
ed herself secretly and severely that she suf- 
fered so little in quitting her birth-place—the 
only home she had ever known except in her 
chateaus en Espagne; that the parting from 
hill, tree, field and river, which had been her 
life-long friends did not wring her heart. The 
saddest tears she shed in her farewell visits to 
her favorite haunts were drawn from her by 
self-accusations of ingratitude and fickleness, 
in that she was not really afflicted by the alte- 
ration in her position and prospects. Nay 
more—she did not conceal from her remorseful 
soul the fact that she was impatient for the day 
and hour of the flitting. For, was not the city 
George Saxon’s abiding place? And, this cir- 
cumstanee assured, would not a desert, with 
him as the solitary occupant, be Elysium for 
her—his worshipper? 

He had visited the Wards but twice during 
the summer, coming out from town, on both 
occasions, with Dolph on Saturday, and return- 
ing on Monday. There had been little chance 
at these seasons for private parley with his late 
nurse, but he had seized several opportunities 


of calling her “ Annette,’’ when no one else 
heard it; his voice and accent were softer, his 
eyes more expressive when he addressed her 
than in his speech with her mother and bro- 
ther, and lingering with her for an ecstatic five 
minutes upon the moonlighted porch, the se- 





cond Sunday evening he passed with his rural 
friends, he had taken her hand, held it while 
they talked, and, when her mother recalled her 
to the sitting-room, hastily raised it to his lips 
before relinquishing the trembling captive. 

**T ean never forget the tender offices it per- 
formed for me!’’ he had said, with visible emo- 
tion. 

Twice, also, had he written to ‘ Annette.” 
Very commonplace epistles they were—a pru- 
dent mixture of friendship and gallantry, Ann 
need not have been so careful to hide from all 
curious and careless eyes. They treated of the 
weather, items of city gossip; grateful memo- 
ries of the kindness showed him while under 
Mrs. Ward’s roof; hopes that be might some 
| day find means of expressing his sense of obii- 
gation aright, if not of defraying the debt. 
Would not his “chére Annette’’ answer his 
hasty letters—penned, though they were amid 
the distractions of business, and much feeble- 
ness of body, his health being still far from firm? 
How longingly his thoughts, in pain or in de- 
pression, turned to the dear retreat among the 
mountains, he could not adequately describe. 





But, exile as he was, he derived comfort from 
| the belief that he was still remembered there— 
“That amid the gay cheer, 
One kind voice yet whispered, ‘I wish he were 
here!” 
| Without a hindering suspicion that the letter 
containing this burst of sentimental regret 
might have been read from the market-place, 
or in a breach-of-promise case without ‘‘com- 
mitting”’ the writer, Ann treasured it up among 
her holiest and dearest souvenirs, and would 
have gone to the stake sooner than show it to 
another mortal. In reading these precious 
missives over in after days, she marvelled, in 
confusion of heart and face, that she had not 
at once detected the rig of the shallow mind 
and small soul. In the glamour of that love- 
summer she studied the two epistles until she 
knew them from date to signature, and so inge- 
nious was the loving fan«y which adorned each 
sentence with garlands of its own weaving, that 
she regarded them as gems of their class ; went 
for days and weeks in the strength of the reas- 
surance she extracted from them that she was 
at last really and deeply beloved. She had 
learned patience in a strict school, and dear as 
were his written words, much as she pined and 
prayed for a sight of him, she did not allow 
herself to.murmur that these golden spots upon 
her pathway were fewer than need be, much 
less to hint her longings to her as yet unde- 
clared suitor. He had seme excellent reason 





for delaying the open confession of his attach- 
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ment, she reflected, in her simple-minded fidel- 
ity. She could trust and wait. She would sit 
her down in humble thankfulness beside the 
tiny crystal rill opened for her in the wilder- 
ness, with no covetous thoughts of wider, 
deeper streams that made the lives of other 
women glad and beautiful. 

Dolph had won ier cordial, though unspoken, 
consent to his project at the outset by one re- 
mark. 

‘*Sax goes in for it—heart and soul. I never 
saw him more interested in anything. He 
says it will be hunkey-dory all around. Natu- 
rally enough, he thinks if I have a house of my 
own, he can hang up his hat on any peg he 
likes in it,’’ the whelp had told his mother. 

Ann smiled to herself in quiet triumph. She 
knew the spring of George’s eager interest in 
their movements; gauged his desire and plea- 
sure by her own, as she lookel forward to the 
reunion. She resolved not to be greedy of his 
attentions when they should be settled in town 
—not to deprive Dolph entirely of his friend’s 
company in his “own house.”’ It never oc- 
curred to her that she was worthy of, or would 
ever receive, such homage as fell to the lot of 
prettier and more brilliant girls. It would be 
unreasonable—presumptuous to hope for daily, 
or even weekly, calls from one upon whom 





Society had so many claims and Fashion had | 
| fore toned down so far as she dared attempt, 


set her seal. But she would be in the same city 
with him, and with the knowledge of the pos- 
sibility of frequent interviews ever present in 
the minds of both, these must come about by the 
natural gravitation of inclination and events. 





the effect of colors and shapes as seriously as 
did the best-dressed belle in the circle the 
country girl had never seen, but of which her 
lover was a distinguished ornament. A sec- 
ondary motive to that of pleasing George’s 
eye, should it light upon her, was ber affec- 
tionate wish to gratify Do!ph, whose fear lest 
the ‘‘rustic flavor might be a little too strong 
for town people, you know,’’ was frankly ex- 
pressed. The coarse phrase imparted a new 
stimulus to his sister’s effort-.-the wish which 
is more or less powerful with every true- 
hearted woman, to justify her preferred woo- 
er’s choice of herself to the world ; to stand so 
near to his level, social, if not intellectual, as 
to disarm unfriendly criticism. 

For, that George Saxon, gifted by nature 
and courted by men (and women), yet loved 
her—insignificant in the sight of everybody 
else—loved@ her, not quite perhaps as she did 
him, but very fondly, nevertheless, and would 
at the right time—Aés time—ask her, in so many 
words, to be his wife, Ann had not begun to 
doubt when the work of transplanting was 
pronounced to be finished. The house was 
clean, bright, and tidy throughout, for Ann’s 
hands had been in every corner. The some- 
what flashy furniture—Dolph’s selection and 
purchase—was arranged more in accordance 
with his sister’s taste than his, and was there- 


from glaring and obtrusive newness to the sort 


| of quaint grace that had pervaded her room at 


Such were the meditations that quickened | 


her heart-beats, lighted the modest eyes, and 
set contented curves about the lips whose 


smiling or quivering no one cared to watch ; | 


that inspired her to work with the strength of 
a man ‘and the diligence of a woman during 
the busy days of tearing up, selling off, re- 
moving and ‘‘settling.”” ‘“‘That mother and 
Doiph may not feel like strangers in the new 
house,”’ she said, boldly, through the daylight 
hours of toil. 

When the evening came on, and she shut 
herself in her own room to “‘ wash off the dust 


and dress for tea,’’ before Dolph’s key rattled | 
noisily in the front door, she owned to the 


ever-present hope singing in her breast that 
George would accompany his fidus Achates to 
supper as soon as he was apprised of his 
“‘family’s’’ readiness to receive guests. She 
had to think twice and school her expectations 


sharply before she taught herself to appreciate | 


the delicate thoughtfulness of their comfort 
that prevented him from calling the very day 
of their arrival. Since he did thus wait upon 
their convenience, she would set herself and 
her home in such order as would suit his taste. 
She consulted her mirror often and anxiously ; 
wore her newest dresses every evening, and 
arranged her hair “‘in the mode ;” calculated 


the farm, and clung about her attire and bear- 
ing, study fashion-plates as she might, as the 
smell of dew and fresh earth does to the field- 
flowers we call odorless. She had obeyed the 
joyful presentiment which bade her make 
ready a supper she knew was after George’s 
own heart, dainty and savory, and the enticing 
fragrance crept through the hails to the very 
entrance of the hospitable dwelling. Ann 
flew to her chamber to make her toilet, singing 
blithely, but softly, as she moved about, ar- 
ranging dress and trimmings. Surely she had 
a right to-night to anticipate his coming, and 
to be impatient of the lagging march of the 
hours. It was Saturday, and George, “who 
would have peeped in the evening before, had 
he supposed the ladies were see-able’’—thus 
Dolph translated the message—“ would take a 
squint at the den and the animiéles that night, 
certain sure. He was perishing for permission 
to pay his devours—to offer his galloping com- 
pliments, etcetera, you know.” 

Ann never forgot the most trivial cireum- 
stanee connected with that evening. She was 
not likely to forget with what a happy thrill 
she put on her fresh bronze-colored silk—never 
worn before ; tied a pink cravat under her Jace 
collar ; adjusted a coquettish rosette of pink 
velvet and black lace in her hair, and turned 
about slowly, this way and that, before the 
glass, to enjoy the effect. 
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‘“‘Su-per-lu-gi-ous!’’ eried Dolph, meeting 
her on the stairs. ‘I tell you what, old girl, 
you are coming out strong !’’ 

The flattery was not refined, but Ann smiled, 
well pleased. She loved her brother, and his 
approbation was an earnest to her that she 
would also find favor in his friend’s sight. 
Followed by his admonition to “hold the grub 
back for half an hour or so, that George might 
get it hot,’’ she went to the dining-room to 
take a final survey of the table. Nothing was 
wanting, even to her eye, and the parlors being 
untenanted, she stole the half hour of grace 
for her own use—indulged herself in a twilight 
promenade and reverie. The gas burned low 
in the chandelier, casting a faint, pleasant 
light through the rooms. Ann chose to dream 
for the nonce that she was in her own house, 
treading her own carpets, and enjoying her 
new possessions in gentle content,. while lis- 
tening for the sound of the master’s step. It 
was but anticipating a little the inevitable 
course of events, she reasoned. Doubt of her 
worthiness to be George’s wife ; of her fitness 
to be the presiding genius of his life and dwell- 
ing ; diffidence as to her mental and personal 
gifts, and dread of the world’s contemptuous 
amazement at the union, had no place in the 
sweet restfulness of that season. A strong, 
even current of hope bore up her humble 
spirit; swept down every barrier constructed 
by her imaginings and the depreciatory verdict 
of others with regard to her recommendations 
to esteem and admiration. George loved her! 
That was a tribute to her character and person 
she valued more than she would the applause 
of ten thousand men besides. 

“T will try very hard to satisfy him in all 
things,’’ she thought, in her practical way ; ‘‘to 
convince him that he has not made a mistake 
in choosing me, instead of a handsomer, gayer 
mate. We were made for each other. I felt 
it that first evening, while he talked and sang 
in our country sitting-room. People may 
sneer at ‘love at first sight.’ We know there 
is such a thing as the instant answer of spirit 
to spirit; the rapturous recognition of one’s 
othgr self, while the nominal acquaintanceship 
is Only beginning. Know it, for we have felt 
it. Others will see the result.of this in time, 
but never understand the dear mystery.’’ She 
laughed a little; very softly, at finding she 
was straying into cloud-land, and returned to 
matter-of-fact contemplation of the ways and 
means by which she would prepare for another 
change of residence, and plans for the furnish- 
ment of that other home—George’s and hers. 

She was very happy, very trustful, with a 
deep peace of heart unknown before, and 
such as was not hers for a weary time after- 
ward. For George Saxon did not come. Dolph 
‘*guessed he ’d have to eat for two, seeing Sax 
didn’t know when he was well off. If he did, 
he wouldn’t miss such an out-and-outer as this 





supper.”” He accomplished prodigies in his 
endeavor to make up for his friend’s delin- 
quency, and Mrs. Ward discovered that her 
“‘day’s work had given her a respectable appe- 
tite.’’ Dolph talked while he devoured salad 
chicken, fried oysters, and waffles; and was 
blind, with his mother,.to the fact that Ann 
neither spoke nor ate. He strolled out with 
his cigar after the ‘‘feed’’ was over. As he 
had not returned at nine o’clock, Mrs. Ward 
went sighingly to bed, wondering if she ‘‘ could 
be homesick, or if it was fatigue that gave her 
such a dull, heavy feeling about her heart.”’ 
Ann had finished clearing away the tea things ; 
had not neglected to tie a big bib-apron be- 
fore her silk dress while she washed glass and 
china ; to put the best silver away in the locked 
closet up stairs ; or to reply to her mother’s 
string of wishy-washy observations upon Mr. 
Saxon’s non-appearance, the advantages of 
town over country life, and Dolph’s perfec- 
tions, generally coming back to this exhaustless 
theme from every other on which she touched. 

Left at last to herself, Ann turned down the 
gas in the parlors, that smelled now very 
strongly to her of new wood and varnish ;. and 
a very little of the bouquets she had bought 
with her own pocket money, to do honor to the 
modest féte prepared for the absent one. Then 
she sat down, bronze silk and all, upon the 
floor to think. She had resigned the hope of 
seeing George an hour ago; gave it up witha 
spent, sick feeling, which told how severe had 
been the strain of suspense upon mind and 
body. She gave up more. She forced herself 
to weigh the probabilities for and against the 
continuance of George Saxon's intimacy with 
any of her mother’s family, excepting Dolph. 
“Whom he needn’t come here to meet,”’ 
thought she, shuddering as with loneliness or 
cold. ‘If he does not love me, we shall see 
him very seldom. There is nothing in our 
plain, hum-drum ways to attract a lively young 
man in the city. Love would brighten and 
grace everything, as it has done for me this 
week. The homeliest tasks have been a pleas- 
ure, for I thought I was getting ready for him. 
I was sure of seeing him to-night. I can never 
be sure of anything again.’’ 

This was the key-note of her meditations all 
the restless week that followed. Restless, be- 
cause doubt was not yet despondency. Hope 
still battled with the opposing tide of evidence ; 
still cheated the disappointed woman with 
visions of the recreant’s speedy coming, and 
the imaginary explanation that would restore 
tranquillity to her unquiet bosom. Let him 
bring explanation or apology, however flimsy, 
and Ann knew that in her hungriness of heart 
she would have accepted either—restored him 
to fulness of favor. She wanted him—she 
wanted a home and a husband—and she be- 
lieved that they ‘‘ were made for each other.’’ 
Could he have grown skeptical on this point? 
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If he only guessed how sore was her need just 
now of the comfort the sight of him would 
bring ; how a hand-clasp and a silent look into 
her eyes—such as he used to bestow upon the 
Annette of his sick-room—would be refresh- 
ment, life, content—he must seek her, if only 
out of common humanity. So low had her 
pride sunk, that she was almost ready at times 
to write to him, and offer this abject appeal. 
When expectation was at the last gasp, the 
missing man presented himself, pleasant of 
mien and finent of tongue. His complexion 
was more sickly than it had been in the spring ; 
his eyes were dull; his hair was thinner, and 
but for the tricopherous, that scented the room 
before he had finished his salutations, would 
have been dry as tow. His limbs were ridicu- 
lously slight, his chest hollow, but Alcibiades 
would have seemed a satyr to this Hyperion in 
Ann’s eyes. Perhaps he did not love her so 
well as formerly. She believed she was pre- 
pared to meet this discovery. But he must 
always be the prince of his sex to her—the 
embodiment of her dreams of noble, gallant 
manhood. He had not ‘‘dropped in” to sup- 
per, as Dolph predicted, but called later in the 
evening, and brought his hat into the parlor with 
him—a city custom utterly new to Mrs. Ward, 
and of which she had only read in ‘‘society”’ 
novels. Both felt chilled by the novelty, and 
the visitor was left to do most of the talking. 
He ran it off smoothly enough, as from a pat- 
ent conversational reel. To begin with, he had 
meant to call ages before, but the rush of busi- 
ness and the persecutions of party-givers had 
been the bane of his excellent intentions. He 
had the comfort of knowing that he was the 
only sufferer. Dolph had intensified his re- 
grets, if that were possible, by telling him that 
he had missed one of Miss Ann’s unparalleled 
suppers the week before. He congratulated 
mother and daughter upen their good looks 
and charming residence; professed to envy 
Dolph his privileges, “‘In having a bona fide 
home, Miss Ann; and dear ones to minister to 
his caprices, Mrs. Ward,’’ he explained, in the 
old engaging way, that brought to Ann a 





again, especially as we have no other acquaint- 
ances in town.” : 

She would soon gather a congenial band of 
friends about her, Mr. Saxon asserted, agreea- 
bly. She might command him in whatever 
she chose, and rely upon him to do all in his 
power to dispel the feelings of strangehood. 
As to the flattering intimation respecting him- 
self, while he thanked her for it, he could not 
lay the soothing unction to his soul that any 
other lady to whom he was as well known, 
entertained the like opinion. He expected to 
live and die in single misery. 

Half an hour had been consumed in the ex- 
change of compliment and inquiry, and Mr. 
Saxon, glancing at his watch, arose in a violent 
hurry. He had come within an ace of forget- 
ting a most important engagement. ‘With a 
lady, too, Mrs. Ward. So much for the fasci- 
nation of a talk with true friends. I shall see 
you qll again so soon 1 will not say ‘Good-by !" 
—only ‘Au revoir!’ Miss Ann. Have you 
seen the chief lions of our town yet? So soon 
as youare recovered from the fatigue of moving, 
I shall do myself the very great pleasure of 
escorting you to some of these, which you can- 
not fail to enjoy.” 

Ann had the hand-clasp—tight and signifi- 
cant—and the look she had so often and fondly 
pictured to herself. Nevertheless she felt that 
she had prayed in her famine for bread and 
receivedastone. Polished and gilded, a goodly 
stone, but hard and cruel for all that. The 
terrible void that brought the faintness of 
death to her spirit was the worse for the tan- 
talizing glimpse, across a gulf deep and wide, 
of the Beulah of her dreams. She was well 
punished for the folly of indulging them. 

Our country heroine was credulous—being 
herself honest in intention and upright inaction 
—and s0 unversed in the ways of the world 
which lay outside the lids of the romances and 
poems she accepted as life-pictures, that she 
may séem weak and mean-spirited. But she 
was neither coward nor simpleton. When three 
weeks more had elapsed, and Mr. Saxon had 
made no sign that he so much as remembered 


sharper heart-pang than his absence had. | the existence of his ‘‘true friends,” Ann knew 
| what it meant, and made no half-secret of the 


“‘And ail this, you non-appreciative fellow’— 
to the grinning lord of the mansion—‘‘ without 


| 


entailing upon you any of the alarming respcn- | 


sibilities and cares of a married man. You 
are not nearly so grateful as I would be ia the 
circumstances. You ought to be the incarna- 
tion of all the domestie virtues in the sight of 
us unfortunate mortals who are condemned to 
bachelors’ lodgings.”’ 

Mrs. Ward tittered. “Iam sure, Mr. Saxon, 
you do not inhabit them except from choice. 
The city ladies must be very hard-hearted if 
this is not true. And I do hope you will be 


very sociable with us; regard my son’s home 
as your own. It seems real good to see,you 
VOL. LXXxVI.—27 





truth to herself. She had thrown away her 
love, her loving cares, arts and sacrifices upon 
this man. What she had mistaken for answer- 
ing tenderness, was mere lip and eye play, the 
easily practised trick of a man whom women 
delighted to honor. The pledges of faithful 
attachment she believed he had given her, 
were the conventional talk of a guest who 
desired to testify his gratitude for hospitable 
attentions and skilful nursing. 

“If he ever meant more, it was when he was 
weak and sick,’’ said Ann, bent upon plain- 
dealing with her misled and shamed_ self. 
‘He can have no possible need of me now. L 
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ought to have seen all along how it must be. 
It was vain, foolish, insane in me ever to fancy 
anything else. I \vas not born forit. Yet— 
yet”—the tears broke bounds with that—‘“I 
did hope to be allowed to make him happy. 
I believe I could, although he does not’’— 
then she “‘ took up her burden of life again.”’ 

Do you know what that @eans, my reader? 
What it meant to Maud Muller, as returning 
slowly from her wanderings in dream-realms, 
with the ‘Syrian sunshine” of that harvest 
day steeping her brain ; the odor of “meadows 
and clover-blossoms”’ stealing upon her senses ; 
and every nerve a-thrill with the excitement 
of the sweet, never-to-be-forgotten wayside 
talk under the apple-tree, her eyes fell upon 

“Him who sat by the chimney lug, 

Dozing and grumbling o'er pipe and mug,” 
and light, perfume and thrill passed before the 
chill of the Actual and Present? 

The “ Might-have-been’’—the life Ann would 
have made for herself, was no more. What 
was left was a body of death—and this burden 
she took up again. 
earried weight—heavy and grievous to be 
borne—too long not to be able to estimate cor- 
rectly the increase of suffering this latest sor- 
row would bring. Some, even women, refuse 
to lift or bear similar loads, having once tested 
their fearful pressure, preferring to send the 
naked soul, unready and uncalled, into the 
presence of Him whose will it was that the 
loathed thing should be recognized and en- 
dured. 

Ann never thought of suicide, being, as I 
said, no coward. But she did find it hard 
work to live on from day to day, so worn and 
uncertain were the springs of thought and 
voluntary action. "She grew paler and more 
quiet than ever; went about her homely duties 
like a well-kept piece of machinery—‘“‘ without 
haste, without rest.” ‘Not a complaint or a 
peevish word betrayed to those about her that, 
however unchanged she might seem outwardly, 
and to their unobservant eyes, the spirit was 
beaten down, the heart wrecked. She had not 
many diversions—what the French call ‘“ dis- 
tractions.”” A few of the residents of the same 
block with the new-comers had paid ceremo- 
nious calls, and now ari then one of Delph’s 
confréres enlivened their table or parlor with 
his presence. The house was quite noisy— 
“alive,” Dolph had it—while he and his friend 
were in it. Adolphus’ “‘chums” were, most 
of them, very much like him in dress, conver- 
sation, and bearing. They all talked loudly, 
and were consummate masters of slang; all 
smoked, and had much to say about “fancy 
nags” and “‘goodish bits of horseflesh ;’’ “dry 
wines,” “‘mountain dew”’ and the “‘Oh, be joy- 
ful?” not omitting criticisms of ‘‘deuced fine 
women” and ‘‘knowing girls.” None of them 
éssayed flirtation with “thatsister of Ward’s.”’ 
She was a “quiet, rather pokey little thing, 


Not ignorantly. She had | 








who made tip-top hot dishes for supper, and 
didn’t row about punch and cigars in the par- 
lor. But, bless you! a born old maid, without 
a symptom of style, and not enough ‘tin’ to 
make courtship an object.” 

Mrs. Ward encouraged these visits with all 
her might. It was “so delightful to see how 
popular her boy was, and how his society was 
sought, even by city-bred people. It almost 
renewed her youth to listen to their jokes and 
the darling fellow’s merry laugh. She could 
not regret leaving the homestead, now that she 
saw how heartily he enjoyed his home.” 

Ann worked silently for Dolph and Dolph’s 
boon companions in kitchen and dining-room, 
leaving her mother to do the parlor entertain- 
ment; sat out their repasts behind the coffee- 
urn or soup-tureen with as little thought of 
them as they had for her. She was not misan- 
thropic. When her disappointment was at the 
bitterest, her nature was still too sound and 
sweet for the indulgence of vindictiveness to- 
ward the cause of all, or for distrust of those 
who had had no share in bringing about her 
unhappiness. She was ever ready to do all 
the good she could in her circumscribed sphere ; 
bore meekly, as was her habit, with Dolph's ex- 
actions, her mother’s fault-finding and whims ; 
believed in and loved them both. But she could 
“never be sure of anything again!” That told 
the whole story. It was not merely that George 
Saxon had trifled with her affections and then 
cast all thought of her from him, as he would 
the stump of a cigar. But the long years of 
dreaming and hoping, the fair creations fancy 
had sketched and love colored, which had been 
to her solace, strength, and inspiration ; the in- 
ner life, as full of warmth and beauty as the 
outer was cold and sterile—these had been 
swept down in the ruin of the goodly fabric 
she‘had esteemed the realization of her dearest 
imaginations—which she now saw, was the 
most baseless of all. She had lived in vain— 
and she could have but one life. She had given 
her all joyously, generously—and received 
nought but empty words, idle gallantries, and 
at the last, utter neglect in return. 

The street in which the Wards lived had 
been opened within a few years, and the lots 
thus made were bought up mainly by specula- 
tors. The location and the houses were rathet 
pretentious than fashionable. Nor was the eli- 
gibility of the neighborhood increased by the 
lookout from the back windows of the tall 
brick buildings in the Wards’ block. Parallel 
with the wider and newer street ran one where 
comfort was almost as rare as was pretension 
to gentility. It was built up irregularly like a 
double row of defective teeth. Here a wooden 
cottage, a story and a half high, with moss 
growing upon the dormer windows, thrust 
rheumatic elbows into a four-story “‘tenement’’ 
on the right, and a tumble-down warehouse on 
the left. The lodging-houses swarmed with 
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children, who being cramped indoors for nur- 
sery accommodations disported themseives in 
the street at all Lours of the day when the wea- 
ther was not actually inclement, with as little 
care for passing vehicles as if they were gam- 
bolling in a well-fenced meadow. 

One afternoon in the March succeeding her 
first winter in town, Ann Ward, in crossing 
this thoroughfare on her way home from a 
walk, witnessed a startling incident. An ex- 
press wagon, driven recklessly as only the eni- 
ployés of express companies are suffered te tear 
along thickly-populated streets, knocked down 
a little girl who was picking her way through 
the mud, and did not see the danger in tinte to 
spring aside. As she fell, Ann saw her fright- 
ened face, and recognized the eight year-old 
daughter of a widow who had been the Wards’ 
washerwoman for some months, but who was 
now confined to ler bed with rheumatic fever. 
Ann had visited her repeatedly during her ill- 
ness and knew the child—the eldest of three— 
well. In an instant she was in the middle of 
the crossing, and had picked up the limp, 
muddy figure. A crowd rushed toward her 
from every direction—women from wash-tubs, 
cooking-stoves, apple-stands, and corner gro- 
ceries, and children cf all sizes—as she stag- 
gered to the sidewalk, bearing little Jenny in 
her arms, and loud was the outcry of compas- 
sion and advice. 

“Tf you will let me pass—please !’’ said Ann, 
breathless and desperate. ‘I am taking her 
home. She shall be cared for!’ 

Some one put aside the gabbling throng, 
silently but energetically. It was.a man with 
broad shoulders, big brown beard, and strong 
gentle hands which lifted the injured girl from 
the hold of her protectress before their owner 
spoke. 

“JT am her mother’s doctor! I saw the 
whole from the window of her room,”’ was all 
he said then. 

Uninvited, Ann followed him closely into 
one of the time-worn cottages aforementioned. 
In a room on the first floor lay the mother, ter- 
rified and sobbing hysterically at this fresh 
misfortune. 

“She is not dead—only stunned, Mrs. Mann,”’ 
said the doctor, depositing his burden upon a 
cot, and without the delay of a second, draw- 
ing this into the middle of the room. ‘“ Now, 
good people, one and ali, I must have light, 
air, and quiet here, and at once! Mrs. Mann 
is much obliged to you for your kindness in 
wishing to help her, as she will tell you at 
another time. Beso good as to Jeave us now. 
This child cannot be properly attended to until 
the room is cleared.”’ 

He opened the door as widely as it would go, 
and enforced his request. by a gesture at once 
good-humored and imperative. A parently, 


those present had some knowledge of his ways, 
and acknowledged his authority, for in two 








minutes the bustling crew were out-of-doors, 
without having uttered a protest. Ann had 
lingered long enough to speak a word of cheer 
to the mother, coupled with a promise to “run 
over again by and by.” The doctor espied her 
as she was slipping out with the rest. 

“Stay, if you please!’ he said, arresting her. 
“You are the’—his quick eye ran over the 
little gray figure. He could not say “‘ person,” 
as he had intended, and “‘lady’’ sounded like 
affectation or patronizing civility in the cir- 
cumstances. He altered his sentence. ‘‘You 
picked up the child—did you not?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Ann, simply. 

“And are a friend of the family, if I am not 
mistaken ?”’ 

Another grave affirmation. It did not anger 
her that her social position was underrated. 
There was little vanity in her heart in those 
days. 

“T need help—a woman’s help,’’ pursued the 
doctor, rapidly, while his fingers were busted 
with Jenny, who began to moan piteously in 
her return to consciousness. ‘Are you willing 
to assist me? There may be bones to set, you 
know!” dropping his voice to a warning whis- 
per. “Have you the nerve to go through with 
the task?” 

“I think so.” 

Without further parley, they set to work. 
The child’s right arm was broken, her head 
cut badly, and she had sustained severe bruises 
elsewhere. 

“But she will pull through safely, Mrs. 
Mann, if she has tolerably good nursing,” said 
the strong, clear voice, milder now than when 
he had directed Ann how to get off the little 
one’s outer clothing, and to hold the splints in 
place. ‘She is a brave young soldier, and her 
mother is a veteran.—Not that way, if you 
please! The arm must not be lifted. Leave the 
sleeve empty, fastening the gown at the neck’’ 
—he interrupted himself to say to his assistant, 
who was making Jenny ready for her night’s 
rest. He noted, too, that the uninjured arm 
was thrown impulsively around Ann’s neck 
when she stooped over her, and saw the sly 
kiss the nurse dropped upon the now clean, 
pale little face. He might have caught the 
whisper :— 

“You ’re so good, Miss Ann! You make me 
feel so niee!’’ 

“Somebody must stay here to-night,’ re- 
sumed the doctor, presently, addressing the 
mother. “You are helpless. So is Jenny. 
These children’’—glancing kindly at the two 
forlorn creatures, six and four years old, cling- 
ing to Mrs. Mann’s bed-clothes—‘‘ must be fed 
and put to bed. Andif fever should come on 
before morning, Jenny will suffer, if not at- 
tended to. Cannot you mention some kind 
neighbor who is wise and gentle as well as 
good-hearted, whom I can eall wpon in your 
name ?’’ 
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Ann, looking up from her work, met his ex- 
pressive look. She had thought him middle- 
aged until that moment, obeyed him the more 
readily on this aecount and felt more confidence 
in his skill. What she saw, now, was a rather 
tall, decidedly athletic gentleman of perhaps 
eight-and-twenty; broad of brow and deep of 
chest, with a full beard through which a gleam 
of white teeth kept pleasant company with the 
light of his eyes. Involuntarily Ann answered 
as if his question were addressed to her. 

“I can stay, sir. I shall doit very willingly, 
Mrs. Mann’’—for the poor woman had begun 
a distressed remonstrance. ‘‘My mother is in 
the country. I must gohome and give my bro- 
ther his supper. Then I will come back to you. 
Before I leave, I will get the children’s tea and 
see them in bed.”’ 

““Good!’’ nodded the physician. ‘Thank 
you heartily! I will look in again before mid- 
night.” 

He stood, feeling the mother’s pulse reflec- 
tively -while the amateur nurse went quietly 
about the room, restoring it, with wonderfully 
few passes, to order and comfort. He congra- 
tulated himself, inwardly, that he had selected 


this sensible, well-behaved young woman for | 


the important watch, instead of any of the 
loud-tongued rabble he had dispersed. 

‘She is probably a seamstress !”’ he thought, 
observing that her hands were small and deft. 
‘*Her complexion shows it. Eyes languid and 
mournful when she is not speaking. No won- 
der! It is suicide by inches—the life of these 
poor girls. Itis a good face—thoroughly wo- 
maniy, and intelligent, too, with signs of ill- 
health or sorrow upon it. One oftencr meets 
people with histories of their own in this class 
than in what are called the higher walks of 
life.”’ 

(To be continued.) 





THE ORPHAN. 


BY J. W. FERGUSON. 





SPEAK gently to the orphan’s heart, deal kindly 
though he stray, 

And smooth his rugged path that leads along life’s 
stormy way ; 

His depth of sorrow none can feel, and none but him 
can know 

The many curses clinging round his heritage of woe. 

His idle waywardness of youth perchance had been 
your own 

Had not some tender, loving hand the seeds of yir- 
tue sown; 

Had not in childhood’s sunny home a mother’s gen- 
tle care 

Oft woo’d you to the meréy-seat and crown’d you 
with her prayer. 

A father's kind but watchful eye, a mother’s warning 
tone, 

A sister's sweetly chiding love the orphan has not 
known; 





But friendless and alone he meets the world with 
folly rife, 

And, like a waif, he floats upon the troubled sea of 
life. 

And when the winds of passion rage no haven cau 
he find 

Against the stormsof vice that sweep the riven heart 
and mind; 

No chart to guide, no sure retreat when breakers 
foam around ; 

No hand to shift the sails of life and set them home- 
ward bound. 


The teachings of the happy home live ever in the 
heart, 


And ever woo'd it gently on to choose the “ better 
part;” | 

And though at times it seem a wild where vice and 
folly shoot, 

Still soon or late the germs expand and blossom into 
fruit. 

Oh! little do the favor’d know the charms that hang 
around ~ 

The homestead and the blazing hearth to make them 
holy ground, 

Until the scythe has garner’d in the sheaves mid 
many tears— , 

E’en then they form a sacred guard adown the aisle 
of years. 


Within the shell is ever heard the billows’ cresting 
foam, 

And when remov'd it murmurs sti!l in whispers of its 
home ; 

So ever in the heart will live the homestead scenes 
we love, 

And Mem’ry paint them pure and bright, like those 
we seek above. 

Amid the varied forms of life that throng in every 
clime 

These visions deepen on the soul as flows the stream 
of time, 

And woo it gently on from earth’s tempestuous 
scenes of night 

To join with those who’ve gone before to realms of 
endless light. 


Then do not scorn the orphan child whose fortune 
has been less, 

Who never knew a father’s care, a mother’s fond 
caress; 

But kindly lead him by the hand, his wayward foot- 
steps stay, 

And win him from his erring course and teach him 
how to pray. 

Such deeds the orphan’s Friend will bless, so that, 
when death appears, 

True love shall leaven all the heart and fill the flight 
of years, 

And Faith and Hope and Charity shall strongest 
glow and shine, 

As sunlight streams from sky to sky just at the day’s 
decline. 


<p> dien 
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Tue CULTIVATION oF TAsSTE.—No matter in 


‘what form the cultivation of taste may mani- 


fest itself—in paintings and sculptures, in the 
analysis of scenery, in the grouping of flowers, 
in the embellishment of window or the mantel, 
in the cultivation of criticism, and the appre- 
ciation of the true and beautiful in art gene- 
railly—refinement Of manners, kindliness of 
feelings, and a deeper devotion of religion will 
be its sure attendants. 
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SPILT MILK. 


Iris no longer fashionable or considered good 
taste to use proverbs, and yet we might do 
worse than regulate our lives by some of them ; 
only that we should have one difficulty if we 
tried to live according to their wisdom, and that 
is the universality of a double, and the conse- 
quent uncertainty and zigzag of our course if 
we steered first by one and then by its oppo- 
site. For almost every proverb-has its counter- 
part from the other side, its balance, its oppo- 
site; and if we went only by these sign-posts 
which the world’s experience has set up, we 
should be often puzzled which road to take, 
and by which course to direct ourselves. -How- 
ever, we have not to do now with any of the 
varia of proverbial wisdom, only with one 
straightforward unmistakable axiom which 
tells us that there is no good in grieving over 
spilt milk—there is no use whatever in fretting 
over the inevitable, the irremediable. If peo- 
ple would but take this proverb to heart and 
profit by it, and live according to it, how much 
unavailing grief would be spared, how much 
saving there would be in what is now wasted 
force! 

When a thing is done with, so that no tears, 
no efforts, can restore it, surely the only wisdom 
worthy of humanity is to pass away from the 
contemplation of the disaster and make every 
effort to supply the place of that which has 
been lost—to try and refill the cans with a fresh 
flood of milk, and not to stand weeping and 
lamenting at the white and useless pool at one’s 
feet. While the child lived David wept and 
fasted, and when he died he washed his face 
and rose up and ate. If by weeping and prayer 
and fasting he could save the threatened life 
he would spare himself in nought, but when 


the blow had fallen then he ceased to grieve, - 


as a thing unavailing for good ; and so he rose 
up and went about his life’s business, and 
buried the dead child in his heart, and did not 
think it his duty to live by an open grave and 
see nothing in the world save a corpse. It 
would be well for us if we would imitate this 
wisdom of the Sweet Singer, and leave off la- 
menting when we have perforce to leave off 
hoping. One of the noblest men known to us, 
who had worked hard for over twenty years in 
a hateful climate, and ata business he disliked, 
to make 4 sufficient fortune for an honorable 
return to his own country, lost the whole of his 
gains at one blow during the war. ‘It never 
cost me an hour’s sleep,” he said. “I had 
done all I could, and I had nothing to reproach 
myself with. I accepted my loss as inevitable, 
and set to work at once to make a néw fortune 
before it was too late.’’ 

The spilt milk here was not whined over, 
though it represented more than twenty years 
of arduous labor in a detested exile—twenty 
years of continuous struggle and sacrifice. 








But if it had been twice twenty, he understood 
it was done with now, and no lamentations 


woukl restore it. Energy, vigor, industry, 
manly hope, might redeem the lost treasure, 
if in another form; but grieving would do no- 
thing save weaken the power of restoration ; 
and so the brave strong. heart set itself to en- 
counter the heat and burden of the heavy day 
once more, and to repair at the eleventh hour 
the damage done to the work of a life. Was 
not this better than giving way to frantic de- 
spair, and calling heaven and earth to witness 
what anguish of body and soul he was under- 
going? or, than folding his hands and sinking 
quietly down to despair, giving up the contest 
as hopeless and accepting his misfortunes as 
an eternal defeat? There are few enough of 
such brave souls in the world. People are too 
much like the witches of old, whom a straw laid 
across the path could check, and the narrowest 
little rivulet of living water discomfit. Courage 
and energy, and all the rest of it they think 
well enough when things run smoothly, or 
only with such small jolts and jars as can be 
remedied by self-evident means, not of a costly 
kind; but when it comes toa total smash, when 
all the hoarded milk is spilt, and the cows are 
away in the distant meadows, or have been 
stripped dry for the present, while the babes 
are wanting their milk and the lady her cream 
—then it does find out the nerve and prowess 
of a man to determine how the mischief done 
shall be repaired, and the bowls filled afresh 
before a famine falls on the house.. Well for 
those who can rise equal to the occasion, and 
who can spend their strength on fresh endeavor 
rather than on useless grief over that which 
has been lost, or still more useless striving to 
piece together the broken bowl and gather up 
spoonfuls of the wasted treasure. 

This inutility of grieving over spilt milk runs 
through all human life, not only in affairs but 
also in affections ; and here the task of resigna- 
tion is harder, as also that of reconstruction, 
and the impulse to grieve eternally over the 
lost which can never return so strong, so in- 
stinctive, that we must deal with it gently, if 
less than reverentially, even while lamenting 
its misuse of power and confessing its irration- 
ality. The creatures we have loved and lost, 
whether by death or by change—harder almost 
to bear than death—ah! how difficult it is not 
to mourn for them with such a passionate de- 
spair as renders dead and worthless all the love 
still left us, that love which in the frenzy of 
our grief we take as but @ dark and dreary 
mockery of the glory we once called our own, 
but a feeble imitation of the riches that sur- 
rounded us, powerless to soothe, to comfort, or 
to warm. All the treasures of the true and 
loving hearts about us are as nothing compared 
to the poverty into which we have been plunged 
by that one loss. What are the friends who 
smile and sigh in sympathy with half a dozen 
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other rejoicers or mourners, compared to that 
one who lived for us alone, and in whom alone 
we lived, who felt for and with us in every 
event and every feeling like another self ina 
different form? Can quantity make up for 
quality? and ean the tepid regard of a erowd 
atone for the loss of that one intense and lus- 
trous love which was the light of our life and 
the glory of our days? So we mourn through 
the hours; and, in place of snatching such joy 
of love as we can still obtain, put from us all 
possibility of happiness and live by an open 
grave for the rest of our sojourn here—an open 
grave continually bedewed with tears, and 
filled with ever-fresh despair. And open 
graves are not wholesome tabernacles for hu- 
man souls to dwell in. Well, we must treat 
such sorrow gently—and yet how unwise it is! 
Not saying that the dead are to be forgotten, 
yet is not unavailing regret one of the most 
weakening of all mental conditions? and is not 
the law of life inexorable, undeviating, that,of 
suffering tous all? ‘‘ Tosufferand be strong ;” 
the lot of man knows nothing surer than the 
first, nothing grander than the last; but griev- 
ing over the inevitable, however painful, is no 
sign of strength, and is moreover wanting in 
that spiritual dignity which ought to be the at- 
tribute of every brave and noble nature. 

This is just the word we want to say, the 
thing we wish to inculeate—spiritua! dignity. 
When men and women flout or fret with more 
passion than patience over the sorrows and the 
anxieties which no energy can remedy—when 
they spend their lives in unavailing regret for 
that which no tears can restore, no anguish re- 
call—they are spiritually like fretful children ; 
who will not accept their bitter portion, but 
who think by loud lamentation to soften the 
obduracy of fate, and who pity themselves to 
the annihilation of all self-restraint. hat 
ean sorrow do for us? If nothing, where is 
the good or the use of it? The milk is spilt. 
Nay, more than milk, the wine is spilt, and the 
life henceforth is despoiled and barren. Let it 
be so; but only to a certain extent; for it can 
never be so wholly poor or dry that tender care 
for others cannot bring forth some small blos- 
soms of beauty, some clear drops of dew by 
which the soul may be watered and the desert 
of the heart made to bloom in some sort afresh. 
To live out of one’s self and in others can heal 
even a wounded spirit ; and broken hearts are 
not where there is love for humanity and trust 
in God. Yes, the old proverb is right, there is 
no use in grieving for spilt milk; there is no 
use in losing one’s powers in sorrowing for the 
past. Life lies before us, not behind, and until 

‘the golden bow! itself be broken, it can never 
be said to be utterly empty, if only we will that 
it shall be filled. 


oo 





_ BE reasonable, and you will be happy. 





THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 
_ BY A. EB. P. RAYMONDE. 


A SUNSET sheen of golden, misty light 
Bathed the rich clouds in the west 

With changeful glory, till they truly seemed 
The gleaming wings of angels blest. 


A woman’s form stood lone upon a cliff, 
Shrouded with drifts of ocean foam ; 

With face upturned, she watched the glowing sky, 
As though she sought e’en there a home. 


The rosy light streamed o’er, and softly flushed 
The pale, pure beauty of the youthful face ; 
The unbound hair in sunny waves swept down 

A tall, slight form of girlish grace. 


Heaven's deep radiance and sacred hue 
Found kindred beauty in her eyes ; 

And from their sad, dark depths the soul 
Seemed struggling for its native skies. 


The gloaming stole apace. The girl did watch 
The west till all its glory passed— 

Faded and passed—and darkness, chill and hushed 
Upon the wide-spread deep was cast. 


A single star rose from the gathering gloom, 
And burned as a jewel in the sky, 
Mirroring its calm, sweet radiance 
Deep in the watcher’s longing eye. 


The pale lips parted, and a quivering cry, 
Half of hope, half of frightened pain, 

Wailéd out upon the air, and smote the waves, 
Then died, and all was still again! 


One moment’s hush—but one, and then a spring, 
A splash! O God! and all is over. 
One gleam of floating locks, and white, clenehed 
hands, 
A stifled moan—and nothing more! 


The waters closed above their secret trust, and night 
Muftied their moantng, restless lave ; 

The holy stars rose high, and quiet watched 
O’er that wild waste and nameless grave. 


’Tis well, lone sleeper of the secret deep; 
What boots to thee vain human care? 

Thy spirit’s fled to God, who knows the cause 
Of thy hushed woe and crazed despair. 








ENCOURAGEMENT. — There will always be 
enough in the events which befall us to relax 
the spring of our resolutions, and to moderate 
cur best aims. Why should we enervate one 
another by silence when we should speak, by 
disparagement when we should praise, by 
shaking of the head when we should be pat- 
ting on the shoulder, by gloomy vaticinations 
when we should incite to enterprise, by plati- 
tudinizing about the vanity of all things hu- 
man when we should be stimulating generous 
and noble motives? There is not too great an 
exuberance of life in any of us, albeit where 
there is most, it may be ill-regulated or un- 
wisely directed—and the influence which sys- 
tematically lowers the action of life can only 
be mischievous. Brightness is health-giving 
as well as pleasant, and whatever imparts an 
impulse to the current of hope and gladness in 
our soul tends to make them more like, or 
more likely to come, what they should be. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 








THE weather was biting cold, even for De- 
cember weather—almost without precedent, 
The sky looked as stone cold as a sky can look. 
And, really, when a December sky gives its 
mind up to it, it can look very cold indeed. 
All its fleecy cumuli, which, like the cap-frill 
around a grand-dame’s wrinkled face, have a 
very softening effect, were stoically tucked 
under a blanket of gray. Nothing but gray, 
dull, and cheerless appeared from zenith to 
horizon. Such of the sun-rays as struggled 
through took the complexion of the sky, poor 
things ! and felt too sullen to make any attempt 
at warmtb. 

Everything froze up that could freeze, even 
to the water in bad whiskey. To be sure, if 
the whiskey, good and bad, could all have 
been frozen up, and kept so, from December 
to dog-days, and then on to Christmas again, 
it would have been a very good thing. And 
so, without doubt, Chryssy Renforth would 
have thought ; for Chryssy had her own knowl- 
edge o° what unhappiness the demon in strong 
drink can create. She could remember when 
Doctor Renforth was a thriving man. Noone 
in his profession was accounted more skilful 
in those days than he. He had wealth, too; 
and his wife, a gentle, loving lady, was mis- 
tress in his home. Now there were only 
Chryssy and her father, and little Rob, and 
Timoleon the cat, oh! and Chryssy’s box of 
chrysanthemums. These she always counted 
in with the family, and so must I. Then for 
their home there was but a bare attic, and for 
their support only the scanty pay received by 
Chrissy from the newspapers for her stories. 

Now it is out that Chryssy was a writer, per- 
haps you will think that she ought to have 
fared sumptuously every day. But writing— 
for the newspapers—I regret to say, does not 
insure one the high road to wealth. The popu- 
lar author may have that advantage thrown 
in, but Chryssy was not a popular author. 
Not one of those whose stories are copied 
everywhere so soon as they appear; whose 
names all the leading journals are anxious to 
secure upon their list of contributors. Privi- 
leged, too, to write whatever they like, and to 
command high pay for it. Not one of these at 
all. The editors never begged Chryssy to 
iy them. The begging was all on the other 
side. 

, Then she made failures, Her jaded brain 
weuld not always furnish matter fresh and 
brilliant. A signal disappointment had just 
added to the bleakness of this bleak December 
weather. A sketch upon which she had de- 
pended to furnish them a comfortable Christ- 
mas dinner and some useful gifts for Robby, 
had returned to her, finding, like Noah's dove, 








no place for its foot, amid the flood of more 
highly seasoned literature let loose upon the 
publishers. It was too late now to think of 
writing anything else for the same purpose. 


Chryssy felt bitterly despondent. There was 
no prospect of Christmas cheer for them this 
year. Even the chrysanthemum buds looked 
sullen, seeming to intimate that they did not 
know how they could be expected to bloom 
under such circumstances. Chryssy had never 
missed of her chrysanthemums at Christmas ; 
not from the day of her birth, when she and 
one of the frost-white flowers appeared to- 
gether. And on that account they named her 
Chrysanthemum, but nobody ever got beyond 
Chryssy in addressing her. 

Robby, with his jack-knife, was carving a 
bracket. out of a piece of cigar-box, to put in 
Chryssy’s stocking. It was the best he could 
hope todo, for the boy had no money to spend. 
Timoleon lay in his lap, now and then paryns 
fitfully when disturbed by his motions. 
tor Renforth had not come in yet. Chryssy 
was listening every moment for his step. 

“T wish I was a man, Chrys,’’ Robby broke 
out, at length. ‘‘I’d take you out of this den 
if I was. Why don’t father do it? You al- 
ways say he is sick, but I thought sick men 
stayed at home to be taken care of. And heis 
off somewhere every day.”’ 

You see Chryssy had practised the loving 
deception of teaching Rob that Doctor Ren- 
forth’s infirmity was from sickness. Rob, at 
least, should respect his father, if no one else 
did. Tothis end he had often been skilfully 
kept out of the way when his parent’s infirmity 
was at its worst. 

‘‘Father would work for us if he could, 
dear,’’ Chryssy answered, now. 

‘But if he is sick, and a doctor, why don’t 
he cure himself?’’ persisted Robby. 

‘Oh, hush!” Chryssy cautioned, in alarm, 
for she heard some one at the door. 

It was not Doctor Renforth, however, as she 
expected, but a tall young man, with fine eyes 
and an uncommonly good nose, those being 
the only points about him to indicate a face. 
All the rest was skilfully disguised in fur. He 
knocked slightly, and, without waiting for an 
answer, opened the door. Then he gave a 
puzzled glance around, and said :— 

“T thought I should find—I beg your pardon. 
I must have mistaken the direction. Can you 
tell me whether some man of the name of 
Snaggles is sick in this block ?”’ 

“TI have never heard the name here,” re- 
turned Chryssy, “and I know of no sickness 
in the house.’’ 

“Snaggles! I know where he lives. It’s in 
the next house,” brokein Robby, ‘2 wouldn’t 
go to see him, though. He’s an awfal old 
miser, they say ; and some say worse than that 
about him.’’ 

“‘ Tf you were a doctor, however, and he had 
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sent for you, you would think it right to go, 
whatever he might be,” returned the gentle- 
man, pleasantly. 

“So you are a doctor. My sus J is, too, 
but nobody ever sends for him. suppose 
that is because he is sick. Chryssy says it is, 
but the boys on the street say’”’— 

‘Don’t, Robby,” interrupted Chryssy, blush- 
ing painfully, and bending over her chrysan- 
themhums. 

The gentleman’s eyes roved from the sturdy 
Rob to his distressed sister, then took in at a 
glance all the poverty, and bareness, and 
neatness of the place. 

“‘Chrysanthemums !”’ he said, his eyes light- 
ing upon them last. ‘This is forlorn weather 
for bloamers, isn’t it? But the buds will be 
picking up in a day or two,” he added, cheer- 
fully, something in Chryssy’s face seeming to 
respond to his former observation—that the 
forlornness was general here. ‘The sunshine 
will haye its day by and by. Well, this won’t 
eure Mr. Snaggles, will it? Strange that I 
should have made sucha mistake. I hope you 
won't lay the intrusion up against me.’’ 

He laughed genially in saying this; then, 
bowing with great politeness, went his way, 
leaving the bareness and desolation of the attic 
behind him. On the stairs, as he went out, he 
met Doctor Renforth, and understood it all 
then—the poverty and forlornness, and Chrys- 
sy’s loving deception in the matter of her 
father’s sickness, and what the boys on the 
street were likely to have said to Robby. 

Of course he had fallen in love with Chryssy, 
perhaps the practised story-reader is thinking. 
Not at all. Doctor Sneaden was not by any 
means given to the weakness of falling in love 
hastily, and he really had no time to make a 
business of such nonsense. He was a very 
busy man. Though a young doctor, he had 
been fortunate enough to form a partnership 
with a physician well established in practice, 
and the lion’s share of the work fell upon the 
younger member of the firm. It is a wonder 
that he found time at all to think of the attic 
and its inmates when his errand in the street 
where they lived was done. I question whether 
he would not have forgotten them altogether, 
indeed, if it had not been for a bunch of chrys- 
anthemums presented to him by a little girl at 
the house of one of his patients. That recalled 
the plants in the attic window, and the dis- 
turbed girl-face bending over them. 

“T must try to do something for that tipsy 
eld doctor,” he said to himself, and, conscious 
that a busy man’s besetting sin is that of for- 
getfulness, he entered the resolution in his 
note-book, 

Dector Renforth meanwhile had gone on up 
the stairs, and Chryssy, hearing his shuffling 
step at the door, hastened to let him in. He 
had not come back very “sick” to-day, having 
been unable to procure the means of making 





Timoleon came purring around his feet, and 
was roughly kicked away. Chryssy gave Rob 
a whispered errand, and sent him out; then 
she stirred the fire, and put away her father’s 
overcoat and hat. 

“What beggar was that I met going out 
from here?”’ demanded Doctor Renforth, in a 
very offensive tone, as he bent over the stove. 

‘*A stranger. He was looking for some one 
in the next house, and came here by mistake.” 

“I know better. He was here to make mis- 
chief of some sort. What else was he muffled 
to the eyes for, if he did net want to try to 
dodge me? There is something underhanded 
going on here. Youare plotting something to 
deceive me.’’ 

**T have told you the truth, father. I never 
saw the man until to-day, and I don’t see how 
you can find anything suspicious in a man 
being muffled to the eyes on such a@ day as 
this.’’ 

‘‘He ’d better keep away from here though. 
Where is Rob? Why do you always send 
him out as soon as I come in? One would 
think you was afraid to have him associate 
with me.’’ 

“T sent him for the bread.’’ 

“Tt was the butter yesterday, I suppose. 
You begrudge to let me have a word with him.” 

Chryssy, heart-sick, tried to effect a diver- 


sion. ‘There is a man sick in the next house 
—a Mr. Snaggles. Do you know him?” she 
said. 


“Snaggles sick? Who says so? It’s a lie. 
He was out yesterday as well as ever. Or 
was it the day before? Who has been here 
telling you about Snaggles? And what else 
have they told you?” 

‘Nothing, except that he is sick. I’m 
afraid,’’ turning to the window with another 
attempt to avoid unpleasant subjects, ‘that 
we shall not get any flowers for Christmas 
this year.” 

‘“*So you are worshipping there again. They 
are your gods, | do believe. They are always 
your excuse for being idle. II! see if. I can’t 
put a stop to your spending time in this way.” 

Starting up quickly, he raised a sash, and 
before Chryssy could lift a hand to save her 
favorites, had flung them out upon the pave- 
ment. 

‘‘Oh, father!’ remonstrated Chrissy, in a 
choking voice ; then she added, apologeticsily, 
“Tt was what you drink, not you, that did it,” 
and broke into a fit of sobbing. 

“That is a woman all over. I never could 
bear a crying woman. What have you done 
with my hat?” 

He found it hanging upon a peg, and, hav- 
ing put it on, ended the painful scene by going 
out. Chryssy heard him muttering, as he 
opened the door, that if Snaggles was sick, he 
might be going to die, and there was no know- 
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ing what he might say. It was best to be 
looking out for Snaggles. 

Was what he drank responsible for that, too, 
Chryssy wondered, as she heard him shuffling 
down the stairs, and a moment or two after, 
saw him go in at the next house? She almost 
felt as if she ought to follow and bring him 
back, but he would be very angry if she did, 
and she dreaded a renewal of the harshness 
from which she had just suffered. Would the 
sunshine have its day, by and by? she ques- 
tioned. It might elsewhere, but not here. Her 
head fell upon her hands, and slre gave way for 
a moment to utter hopelessness. Timoleon, 
anxious, no doubt, to express his sympathy, 
climbed upon her chair back, put ‘his paws 
upon her shoulder, and gently rubbed his vel- 
vety cheek against her neck. 

“Good old Tim. You would comfort me if 
you could,” murmured Chrys, smoothing him 
under the chin; an attention any affectionately 
disposed cat is sure to appreciate. 

Somehow she did feel comforted in a measure 
by the creature’s mute caresses. Robby came 
in soon afterwards, and they waited together 
for Doctor Renforth. Finally, as he did not 
come, they ate their supper without him. Then, 
after more waiting, Chryssy went out to look 
forhim. He had been at Snaggles’s room, she 
learned, but remained there only a few minutes. 
No one had noticed which way he went on 
leaving. Chryssy gathered her shawl about 
her as closely as she could, and faced the bitter 
night air to seek him among the haunts he fre- 
quented. She came back half frozen; but she 
had not found him. She kept awake nearly all 
night listening for his return—listening and 
hearing only the wind and the creaking of tim- 
bers, sprung by the frost, and the rattling of 
windows against their casements. 

Nor did he come the next day, nor the next, 
and when more days and weeks and months 
had passed without bringing him, it seemed 
quite improbable that he would ever come at 
all. 

Chryssy, and Rob, and Timoleon passed a 
sorrowful Christmas together. Rob’s bracket 
was unfinished. They made no attempt at ob- 
serving the day. Timoleon did indeed begin 
purring a Christmas carol, but with so little 
heart that he lost himself in a doze before it 
was finished. Like Dickens’s fat boy, Timo- 
leon was always going to sleep. 

After making such search as she could, and 
finding it hopeless, Chryssy set to work again 
with all her might. She hoped to get a little 
money ahead that she might employ some 
skilled agent in the quest. She remembered 
nothing of her father’s crossness now, nothing 
of his infirmity. She only thought how mach 
she missed him, and seemed to herself only to 
live upon the hope’of his coming back. 

Doctor Sneaden, reminded of his resolution 
by reading it in his note-book, made a second 





call at the attic, and learned that his bird had 
flown. Well, they were better off without him. 
Why should they feel his loss so much? Doc- 
tor Sneaden did not say this, however, but 
asked Chryssy what had become of her chry- 
santhemums. That was a mistake, he saw at 
once, from the pain working in her face. So 
he branched off suddenly upon a book—one of 
Ruskin’s—which he had just been reading. 
Chryssy knew of the book but had not seen it. 
He, fumbling in his brain for some way of 
showing kindness to the sorrowful girl, pro- 
posed lending it to her; and Robby walked 
home with him to get it. If he had not been 
so very busy the doctor would have called 
again the same week. But his practice en- 
grossed all his time, and the Renforths slipped 
out of his mind. . 

Snaggles was dead. The severe winter wea- 
ther, joined to his miserly habits, had made an 
end of him. It had always been a favorite 
theory with Snaggles, that people ruin their 
health by over-feeding, and toasting themselves 
in hot rooms. Accordingly, to be consistent, 
he had reduced his fare until bis old blood 
turned to water, very nearly, for want of nour- 
ishment, and had kept his room so far from hot 
that he shivered his illy carbonized system into 
pneumonia. That, as has been said, made an 
end of him. Chryssy saw a black hearse come 
to the next house, and drive away again with 
its unlamented load. And Snaggles she thought 
was dead and never to be heard from again 
until such time as judgment, on an extensive 
scale, shall be meted out to the human race. 

She had thought a great deal about Snaggles 
since her father’s disappearance. Once she 
had gone to the sick man’s attic to see and 
question him. But he only stared at her, and, 
to all her inquiries, answered nothing. She 
came away feeling some disappointment, a good 
deal of pity, and yet a strong repugnance to 
the man she had left. Nothing would tempt 
her to go there again, she thought. She re- 
gretted now, however, that she had not made 
another effort to get some information from 
him. She wished her father knew that Snag- 
gles was dead. If, among all her wild conjec- 
tures, the true one were that Doctor Renforth’s 
disappearance was owing to a fear—growing 
out of a brain disordered by his. infirmity—of 
something which Snaggles might divulge, it 
was of the last importance that her father 
should be informed of the miser’s demise. 
She thought of this so much that action upon 
it grew to be a vital necessity. So she caused 
notices of Snaggles’s death to be inserted in all 
the papers to which she had access, and—among 
the personals—the same blindly stated, with 
the additional information that D. R———’s 
Chrysanthemum was drooping for want of its 
parent stem. 

For some ‘time after these notices appeared 
Chryssy was quite hopeful, but when more 
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days and weeks had passed without bringing 
any response, she lost heart again. There was 
nothing now but to wait and pray. The people 
whow she knew kindly assured her that this 
was in vain, for the dead come not back; but 
Chryssy stubbornly refused to believe that her 
father was dead. She had a feeling that he was 
alive, and to that she clung, despite all reason- 
ing upon probabilities. 

Meanwhile she worked diligently, selling 
enough to live upon In a frugal way, but get- 
ting nothing ahead. The publisher who paid 
her most liberally was buying no MS. this year, 
having enough on hand to build a paper monu- 
ment of respectable dimensions, if only some 
genius would have invented a process of indu- 
rating, that it might be so utilized. Other pub- 
lishers were crowded with matter and bought 
but sparingly. This was all very discouraging, 
and added to Chryssy’s burden. 

The winter kept on as it had begun, pitifully 
cold. Then, with one of those changes not un- 
known in our climate, spring set in all at once. 
LEyerybody felt a relaxation of vigor in conse- 
quence, but Chryssy more than most others, on 
account of the protracted strain of her winter’s 
work and anxiety. Her brain grew balky when 
put to its accustomed task. She lost her appe- 
tite, and what food she took ceased to nourish 
her. 

“What ails you, Chrys? I believe you are 
getting sick,’’ Robby declared, one day, with 
a sudden awakening to the change in his sister. 

“I’m afraid I am, Robby.” 

This was conceding a great deal for Chrys. 
Robby had expected a stout denial of his eharge. 
Ilis eyes, opened round, like two full moons, 
and his under lip fell as if anxious to cultivate 
an acquaintance with his shirt collar. This 
consternation would have made Chryssy smile 
if she had seen its workings in his face, but her 
head had dropped down among her papers on 
the table at which she worked. Robby glared, 
moon-eyed, at the sheets of foolscap for a sea- 
son. Then, with a very determined air, he 
swept them all into a battered writing-desk. 
This he locked and put. the key in his pocket, 

‘Look here, now, Chrys,”’ he said, ‘‘you 
just go to bed and let me run this machine a 
while.”’ 

Chryssy said, with a sad smile, that she 
feared the crank would prove too heavy for 
him. 

“Don’t you fret about that,” returned Rob, 
sturdily. “Maybe I’m of more account than 
you think Lam. If there. is any work in this 
town that a boy like me can get todo, lam 
going to have it. No, Timoleon, old fellow. 
You needn’t come climbing upon my shoulder 
now. You.and I have been the drones here 
long enough, You had better go rat hunting, 
while I see what I can find to do.” 

Timoleon did not altogether approve of his 
part in the arrangement, but Rob set about his 





own with great steadiness. He brushed his 
hair, changed the jacket he had on for a better 
one, and went out. Chryssy smiled to see him 
going forth so staunchly, but sighed when the 
door had closed after him. What could a boy 
like Robby do, and what was to beeome of 
them now? For, after fairly owning herself 
sick, her. plans for work went to pieces all at 
once, Jike the deacon’s ‘“‘One Horse Shay.” 
Things looked very dark. The future seemed 
an Icelandic waste. She would not have cared 
so much if it had not been for Robby; but it 
seemed hard.that his childhood should be 
cheated of the gladness and freedom from care 
that belong by right to childhood. Yet she did 
not think of these things long. It was too fa- 
tiguing. She took Robby’s advice and went to 
bed 


Rob did not come back until night. His re- 
turn was a very irruption of the Goths for 
boisterousness. To be a boy, even with the 
best intentions, is to be boisterous; and our 
young adventurer was a thorough boy. 

“Hurrah, Chryssy! I’ve got a place,’”’ he 
proclaimed, exultantly. ‘It can’t be in Mr. 
Forgeat's drug shop, I suppose you would say. 
But iz can. It’s the nicest place in the city, 
and just where I wanted to go. I knew the 
first trial never wins though, so I went to two 
or three other stores first. Then I'eame around 
to Mr. Forgeat’s. He said he didn’t want a 
boy. I told him somebody had got to give me 
work, and it might as well be he as anybody. 
I guess he thought so too, after a while, for he 
said I might come in the morning and he'd see 
what I was good for. Oh—and Chryssy, Doe- 
tor Sneaden is coming to see you to-morrow. 
I went around to his office when I was coming 
home.” 

“O Robby! Idon’t need a doctor. And I 
have no money to pay for one.”” 

“Well, he’s coming anyway. I told him 
maybe he would have to wait for his money till 
I could earn it; but he said he thought there 
ought to be freemasonry enough among doc- 
tors to look after doctors’ families when they 
are sick, and it would give him the greatest 
pleasure to come. Besides, he wanted to kriow 
how you liked Ruskin, and we needn’t count 
the eall a professional one at all.’’ 

Robby began work in the capacity of errand 
boy at Mr. Forgeat’s next morning, and Chfyssy 
put all her strength into dressing to see Doctor 
Sneaden. He did not fail to come, but his call 
was wedged between two others of pressing 
importance. She needed rest more than any- 
thing else, he said, and he would send a tonic by 
Robby. She must not think of doing any work 
for weeks. Not for months would be still bet- 
ter. He did inquire how she liked Ruskin, but 
Chryssy doubted whether he even heard her 
answer, he was in such haste to get off. Some- 
how she had expected more than this from his 
eall, and felt alittle disappointment, The tonic 
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did her good, however, and her enforced rest. | 
| patient was asleep. 


By the time the violets were out she was at 
work again; not quite so strong as before, but 
with equal persistence. 

A hot summer followed, which proved rather 
wearing. Robby was doing very well at Mr. 
Forgeat’s, or Chrys did not know how she 
would have got along. She thought much of 
her father, especially at night when she should 
have been getting needed sleep. Sometimes 
her imagination, like a relentless task-master, 
put her to the effort of following his wander- 
ings, until she wrenched herself from it with a 
despairing struggle. Then troops of leering 
faces would flit before her closed eyes, nume- 
rous and hideous enough to make the fortune 
of any artist who chose to illustrate Dante’s 
Inferno. She grew waxen-cheeked and hol- 
low-eyed. She had never been timid, but now 
she started at nothing. An unexpected step, 
a creaking of the door, a flapping of the win- 
dow: blind, stopped the beating of her heart. 
Her nerves seemed a bundle of scorching sin- 
ews, twisting and curling in all directions. 


_ The culmination came finally in a nervous 


fever. 

Doctor Sneaden came again—not in so great 
a hurry this time. The case was serious enough 
now to be interesting. He first roused his pa- 
tient by scolding her well, Then he tried to 
amuse her by telling some very funny experi- 
ences that-had come in his way. Chryssy did 
not want to be amused. She thought the doc- 
tor’s stories were very silly. She told him 
plainly that she-did not care if the nurse pro- 
vided for one of his patients did take an emetic 
to save it, when it had been ordered for her 
charge and not used. Besides, she did not 
believe that that nurse had an identity any 
more than Sairey Gamp’s ‘‘ Mrs. Harris.” 

The doctor declared that she had. That 
provident womar was a stubborn fact—as much 
so as the quack, who, having stumbled upon 
the knowledge that hedera in Latin, means ivy, 
and sagaciously concluding that it must have 
something to do with the head, filled a chest 
with the, leaves of that ornamental climber, 
and applied them in all diseases of the caput. 

Chryssy had no doubt that his prescription 
was as sensible as those of most doctors. Why 
was Doctor Sneaden waiting? She was sure 
he had other patients who needed his attention, 
and she wished he would goaway. Then when 
he had gone, she tormented herself with fears 
of having offended him, 

He did not seem te mind, however, for he 
came again on the morrow, with a fresh batch 
of funny stories. Chryssy felt too miserable 
to laugh, so she turned her face away and cried. 
The doctor declared, with feeling, that. that 
would neverdo. He held his cool hands against 
her temples, through which the blood was puls- 
ing like a raging torrent. There seemed to be 
a soothing magnetism in that pressure; and 





when he left her in charge of her nurse, the 


Those were dark days for Robby—the days 
of his. sister’s illness. He could just remember 
his mother, and how she had lain white and 
wasting, like Chryssy, and what the end had 
been.. He kept his place at Mr. Forgeat’s, but 
came home half a dozen times a day to ask how 
Chryssy was. His employer, pitying the boy’s 
grief and terror, permitted him to do so. 

One day he saw at a gardener’s a pot of 
chrysanthemums just badded for blooming, 
and bought them for Chrissy, She had taken 
little notice of anything for days, but her face 
brightened at the sight of Robby’s gift. She 
put out her thin fingers to carevs the buds, 
and called taem her darlings; then, catching 
a smile upon the face of Doctor Sneaden, who 
was present, she asked if he were laughing at 
her for being so childish. 

““Yes,”’ admitted the doctor; “I think it 
very absurd to waste caresses upon inanimate 
things.”’ 

‘‘They have done me more good,”’ protested 
Chryssy, “‘ than all your medicine.” 

“That is always the way,’’ returned the doc- 
tor, with a good-humored laugh. ‘We bring 
our patients safely through a crisis, and some- 
body or something else gets all the credit.”’ 

“‘T didn’t mean to be ungrateful or cross,” 
murmured Chrys. 

“I give you leave to be as ungrateful or as 
cross as you like, if you will only get. well,” 
said that indulgent doctor. 

As, however, her disease subsided, and the 
chrysanthemum buds grew toward flowering, 
she grew her patient, gentle self once more. 
Doctor Sneaden seemed to find her convales- 
cence very interesting. He was making dis- 
eases of the nerves an especial study. Perhaps 
that is why. Though still a very busy man, 
he found time to make frequent and protracted 
calls on this patient. 

And still the chrysanthemum buds waxed 
fuller, and Christmas time approached. Re- 
membering last year’s cheerless anniversary 
of a day that brings cheer to millians, Chryssy 
shivered with dread, and wished the holiday 
season over. Robby’s boisterousness had be- 
come a good deal reduced since Chrissy’s ill- 
ness began. But there came a sudden relapse. 

“What shall I buy you for Christmas?”’ he 
demanded, all in a glow of excitement. ‘I’m 
in for luek this time, anyway. Do you remem- 
ber Snaggles, that died in the attic next door? 
Well, Mr. Forgeat is his relation and heir. He 
hasnt come to much good of it yet, though, 
for the money never has been found. Snaggles 
had it with him in his attic, and counted it 
every day for dessert to his dinner. I guess 
the dessert was a good deal the biggest part of 
the dinner, too. But he was a good one at 
hiding, Snaggles was, for hide nor hair of it 
has not been seen.” 
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“Of the money, do you mean? It was an 
odd kind of currency, wasn’t it? Bat you 
have not come to your luck yet.” 

“Tam coming toit. Mr. Forgeat has gone 
on renting the attic, and has been there a good 
deal off and on, looking around. Now he says 
that sort of thing don’t pay. He is going to 
make one grand hunt, and if he don’t find any- 
thing, give it up. And he’s going to take me 
with him, because he says he never saw a boy 
yet that you could hide anything from. IfIfind 
the money, I’m to have fifty dollars free and | 
clear; and whether I do or not, I’m to have 
five dollars extra for the job. Jolly, Chrys! | 
won’t we have a Christmas pudding that is a 
pudding, if I get the fifty dollars!” 

That was within two or three days of Christ- 
mas. At noon of the twenty-fourth, Robby 
looked very much discouraged. 

“I guess the Snaggles money must have 
been devil’s money,’’ he avowed, “‘and the old 
fellow took it back as soon as Snaggles got 
through with it. If we don’t make any dis- 
covery this afternoon, Mr. Forgeat is going to 
give it up for good ; and I did so hope 1 should 
get the fifty dollars.” 

“Half a loaf is better than no bread,” re- 
turned Chrys, encouragingly, ‘‘or even a slice ; 
and you can get a great deal of good out of 
five dollars, Robby.” 

The afternoon waned. Mr. Forgeat had 
exhansted his devices, and declared that Old 
Nick was welcome to his plunder, if he had 
gotit. For himself, he would not stir a finger 
in further search. But Robby had a gift of 
persistence, and he wanted that fifty dollars 
badly. He had taken a hammer, and was go- 
ing over the attic wall, tapping it lightly in all 
directions. The spaces under the windows 
were finished in panels. Into one of these 
Robby struck with some vehemence, for he was 
getting impatient of all this fruitless effort. 
}lis hammer touched a nail, and the panel 
moved a little tothe right. Robby applied his 
thumb to the nail, and holding it fast, as 
though it were a live thing, and might escape 
him, looked around to Mr. Forgeat. 

“It’s here!”’ he cried, “‘ but the spring won't 
work.” 

Mr. Forgeat had been lying*half asleep upon 
the hearth before the fire, but Robby’s news 
gave him a sudden stir. 

“Where?” he demanded. “What have you 
got under your thumb there, a flea? Maybe 
the keeper of this precious hoard has taken 
that form to-—- Whew! this panel does move, 
doesn’t it?"’ 

He struek a lively blow with the hammer, 
and the rusty spring yielded a little more. 
Another blow, with still more yielding. At 
the third trial, the panel slid back, revealing a 
recess in the wall of considerable extent, and 
within it papers, notes, and bonds, which Mr. 
Forgeat began eager] to examine. 


“You've fairly earned your money, Rob,” 
said the gentleman, with a thick package in 
each hand. ‘‘I knew my Cousin Snaggles had 
a genius for getting, and for keeping what he 
got, but this is better than Iexpected. Halloo! 
this is something that seems to concern you. 
Doctor Renforth was your father, was he 
not?” 

“Yes. Is that anything about him?” 

“It is a confession, made in the cause of 
| Truth and Justice. So the late Snaggles en- 
| titles it. I will accord Truth and Justice the 
, precedence, and read this before going any 
| deeper into my plunder.”’ 

Robby watched him while he read, and could 
‘hardly wait for the refolding of the paper to 
| inquire :— 

“* Does it tell where father has gone?” 

‘*No, but it may explain why he went. 
| you hear some one at the door?” 
| . “That door is always rattling. What is it 
| about father?” 
| “There is quite a story to that. My Cousin 

Snaggles had a wife once. I knewof his mar- 
riage at the time, but had almost forgotten it. 
There was ill-feeling between him and Doctor 
Renforth, for some cause ; but it chanced that 
Mrs. Snaggles was taken ill when no other 
| physician could be obtained handily, and your 
father was sent for. I believe there és some 
one at the door.” 

‘That was a rat. I have heard them scud- 
ding around all day.” 

“Well, as I said, Mrs. Snaggles was taken 
very ill, and Doctor Renforth being in town 
at the time, was called in. He had been 
drinking, and was far from being himself 
when he went. A few hours afterward, Mrs. 
Snaggles died. Now comes in my cousin’s 
confession. He might have been thinking of 
something different, I should suppose, but he 
always was a good hater. He knew something 
of drugs himself, and had taken note of every 
ingredient and its quantity in the medicine 
taken by his wife, and he makes a solemn 
statement here that it was entirely harmless. 
But he saw his opportunity for injuring Doctor 
Renforth, and improved it. In the cup from 
which his wife had drank, he placed the dregs 
of a preparation virulent enough to destroy 
life. Then he aceused Doctor Renforth of 
murdering Mrs. Snaggles, and showed him the 
cup. Your father had not been enough him- 
self at the time to be sure that the charge was 
not true. Snaggles threatened exposure and 
ruin, but compounded for a considerable sum 
of money. At various times afterward, money 
was extorted from Doctor Renforth by the 
same means. He was always kept in dread 
of exposure. Why, Rob, ten thousand dollars 
of this very property you have found belongs 
to Doctor Renforth, or te your sister and 
yourself, if he should not return to claim it.” 

“I'd rather have my father back than the 
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money,’’ cried Rob. ‘If Snaggles was alive— 
But there’s no use in showing fight to a man 
that’s been dead a year.” 

“Your only card is’’— 

Forgiveness, Mr. Forgeat would have recom- 
mended, but was interrupted by the sudden 
swinging open of the door. . His first thought 
was that some robber had come for his new- 
found wealth. He grasped his hammer, and 
held it raised in a threatening attitade. 

“Don’t let me alarm you,’ said the new- 
comer, advancing. ‘‘It wasn’t a rat, Robby. 
It was a listener. You said you would rather 
have your father than the money, and your 
father is here.’’ 

It was Doctor Renforth, but a different man 
from the “tipsy doctor’ of a year ago. He 
had come home a sober man, with his power 
of keeping so fully proved, for he had drank 
no liquors since he went away. 

The fear of Snaggles had driven him from 
home. An old paper, with Chryssy’s adver- 
tisement in it, brought him back. But. before 
reaching home, some one told him of the search 
in Snaggles’ attic. Then he was stricken again 
with fear. He believed Snagglies to have 
made a written confession against himself. 
That might have been hidden with the money, 
and brought to light if the treasure were 
found. A fascination of terror drew him to 
the attic. He listened at the door, and heard 
that a confession had been found, but not of 
the nature which he had so Jong dreaded. 

Doctor Renforth did not waste much time 
in explanations, however, unti! he had Chryssy 
in his arms, and Rob hanging upon his shoul- 
der. Then, in addition to the statements 
already made, he told how, after a season of 
wandering, he had made his way to a western 
city, where a former friend, a physician, was 
found at the point of death. To his praotice 
Doctor Renforth succeeded, determined to-be- 
gin a new life, and, so far as possible, toredeem 
the past. Then that old paper fell into his 
hands, and a sudden longing for home seized 
him. These are the main facts, and all that 
we need preserve. 

Ah, what a Christmas that was that followed 
for the Renforths! Chryssy was loaded with 
presents. A cornucopia of long-desired arti- 
cles was emptied upon Robby. The pudding 
would have been declared by Dominie Sampson 
prodigious. Timoleon dined upon tuarkey’s 
wing, and went rubbing and purring against 
everybody Then there were Chryssy’s chrys- 
anthemums, all feather-white with blossoms, 
gracefully nodding their satisfaction. 

Doctor Sneaden came in the evening, too, 
but what that was for is more than I shall at- 
tempt tosay. This is certain, Chrissy was no 
more in need of professional treatment on that 
Christmas day than you or I. ' 





AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. NARRIET HAZELTON. 


WE11, girls, I promised to tell you all about 
my winter in Washington, or the Federal City, 
I call it, and I don’t see how anybody can call 
it anything else, seein’ as Gineral Washin’ton 
himself called it so. 

You know your Unele ’Siah had got rich on 
our great valley farm, and had give the boys 
good schoolin’; and Nat, he ’d got along so as 
to be "lected to Congress. And after coaxin’ 
me for two or three year, and sayin’ as I'd 
worked so hard when I was young (and that 
was all true), and ought to have some rest, 
and see a little o’ the world now, at last I 
agreed to go. So we got Miss Jinkens out 
from Petersburg, and ’Siah he bonght me a 
black silk dress, and a alpaccy, and a brown 
moreen, and a fine shawl, and a black velvet 
bonnit, all fussed up with bows and a feather, 
and a great lot of other things to go with ’em. 
Miss Jinkens, she made ’em up real smart, and 
along about the first days o’ December we 
drove to the station, and got in the cars, and 
started. 

You know, girls, I’d never travelled so be- 
fore, and I felt a little quare at first like; but 
when I seen everybody else laughin’ and 
talkin’ away, I come to the conclusion that it 
was all right. The furthest I’d ever been 
from home before was over the Shana’doahs to 
your Uncle Lishe’s. That took us two days in 
the old carriage, and I thought it was a dread- 
ful long ways. And here we went twenty mile 
or more every hour, and instead o’ bumpin’ 
around, fust this way and then that, over the 
rocks we went just as reg’lar, ‘“‘*thumpity 
thump,”’ ‘‘thumpity thump,’’ and hardly any 
bumpin’ about it. After I got tired watchin’ 
the people, I got to sayin’ over things to my- 
self, and listenin’ to the way the clackin’ o’ 
the cars said it after me, ‘‘Goin’ from home,’’ 
‘Goin’ from home; “Never get back,’’ 
“Never get back ;’’ ‘‘Run off the track,”’ “ Run 
off the track,’’ and so on, till I got so fright- 
ened in my mind that I had to talk to ’Siah to 








cheer myself upa little. Of course, I couldn't 
let him know how silly I was—me, that had 
raised a family. 


In a very few hours we come to the great 
wide river that looked like the sea, and then 
the cars went on to something, and the first 
thing I knowed we was in the middle of the 
river; and, lookin’ off to the right, I seen a 
great white castle in the air, for all the world 
like a huge soap-bubble, and husband said it 
was the Capitol. But I thought of the ‘ Castle 
Beautiful” in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and of 
the ‘‘mansions in the skies,’’ and the ‘“‘great 
white throne’ in the Revelations. You don’t 
know how quare I felt. It was a’most like 
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dyin’, and wakin’ up in heaven, J thought, but, 
of course, didn’t say so, for men, you know, 
laugh at sich conceits. 

Well, we stopped somewhere in the city, 
and got out o’ the cars, and there was hun- 
dreds o’ the finest carriages, with the drivers 
all yellin’ out at us to take Ass carriage to this 
place, that place, and t’other place. Your 
Uncle ’Siah had been there before, and knowed 
all about it. If I’d been alone, it would a-set 
me crazy, and I’d a-said ‘‘ Yes’’ to the whole 
lot, and then I guess they ’d a-tore me to 
pieces, so’s each have his share. We took 
one, and [ tell you it was nice and soft and 
springy--a heap nicer’n Judge Allen’s, over 
at Petersburg. ’Siah says ‘‘ Willard’s,”’ and 
away we went, with our big new trank in 
front of the carriage. 

When we got to our room at Willard’s, 
things was all so fine I was afraid to-use ’em. 
But 'Sish, he says, “We pay a big price, so 
make yourself at home.” The carpet was 
flowered velvet, the tables were covered with 
white marble, and the wash-basin had a place 
over it to draw the water—hot in one side, and 
cold in the other. If we only had sich conve- 
niences for washin’ clothes here at home, girls, 
how little trouble it would be! The wall was 
papered with gold, and the bed was very fine 
lookin’, but not half as comfortable as our 
feather beds at home. ‘Siah said I must put 
on my silk dress to go to dinner. 

“Dinner this time o’ day?” says I. 

And he said, ‘“‘ Yes, they never have dinner 
here till after five o’clock.”’ 

“Well, I declare! I guess I’l starve, 
then.” 

“Oh, no! they ’ll giveus luncheon at twelve,’’ 
he said. 

“Luncheon! that means a snak, I s’pose,’’ 
says I. 

“Yes, but, Hitty, you must be a little quiet 
about our country ways o’ talkin’,” says ’Siah. 
** Jest speak out, sensible like, when strangers 
speak to you; but if they don’t, it's best to 
say little. If I don’t understand a thing, I 
jest watch, quiet like, till I do.” 

I agreed to take his advice, and we went 
down to dinner. I was a little afraid o’ spilin’ 
my silk dress by eatin’ in it, but they had big 
napkins, and I got along very well, only I 
didn’t like to have my plate changed so often, 
as I was dreadful hungry. The table Was 
waited on by men, and they was dressed finer 
than any of our country boys dress te go toa 
weddin’. But I got along very well after the 
first meal. A body can git used to anything. 

Next mornin’ ’Siah asked me where I’d go 
first, and I said to Congress, of course. I for- 
got to say that our Nat was at Wiliard’s, too; 
but he was too busy with his committee work 
to go with us much; bat he asked a lady- 
friend of his’n to go with us sight-seein’. She 
was a very pretty .and nice-behaved young 





widder, Miss Rankin. We went in the street 
ears, and we found that Congress was held in 
the great white Capitol I seen from the river. 
And I found that it was all of solid marble, 
and a thousand times finer than I thought it 
was when I seen it at a distance. 

On the great middle porch was two large 
*“‘groops of statuary,’ they call ’em. This 
means men and women: cut out of stone, as 
nateral as life, only a great deal bigger. One 
of these is Daniel Boone, the great Injun 
hunter of Kentucky, catchin’ and holdin’ an 
Injun that was jest goin’ to tomahawk a little 
baby. ‘The mother is crouchin’ down, the very 
pictur’ of misery and fear. The other is Co- 
lumbus, hin: that discovered America; but 
what they mean by makin’ him with a ball in 
his hand, ready to throw at somebody or some- 
thing, I don’t know. I asked Miss Rankin, 
and she said that some folks thought he was 
goin’ to play ball with the big statue of Was))- 
in’ton in the park near by. But I said I didn’t 
believe any sich a thing. Gineral Washin’ton 
wouldn’t a-played ball after he got that old, 
even if Columbus had a-wanted him to. And 
right here I'll tell you that when I went to see 
that statue next day, it hadn’ta@ bit o’ clothes 
on it,,only a blanket spread over his knees as 
he was settin’ imhis chair. Miss Rankin asked 
me how I liked it. I told her I didn’t like it 
at all. And she said; no more did she; but 
Mr. Curtis, of Harper's Magazine, said it was 
a’most the only one we had worth lookin’ at. 
Well, I told her I didn’t know much about 
sich things ; but I knowed what J liked. And 
then she told me that my son said his mother 
was a woman of the finest sense, though she 
hadn’t had the advantages of eddication ; and 
she would really like to hear my opinion of 
the statue. . 

“Well, Miss Rankin,” says I, “ you shall 
hear it. I like the face and head very well ; 


‘bat if folks want to make men in stone, for us 


to remember ’em by, I think they ought to 
make "em look as much like they was in life 
as possible. Do you think Gineral Washin’ton 
ever stripped himself, and folded a bed-quilt 
over his lap, and set down for people to look 
at him?” 

She laughed, and said, “‘No, she guessed 
not.” And I spoke of the hall where they 
keep the statues of Lincoln, and Hamilton, 


‘and other great men, and told her I thougit 


they looked somethin’ like ; they was dressed 
as they was when they lived among us. 

And I do think it very fine to have these a}! 
standin’ there—these men that had so much 
influence when they lived. I should think that 
the Congressmen that pass through that hall 
would never dare to do anything low or dis- 
honorable. I’m sure J couldn’t, with them pale 
faces lookin’ at me, like the faces of the dead. 

Well, girls, I could talk all the evenin’ about 
them statues. Hamilton, with his fine face and 
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his old style clothes, every wrinkle in the right 
place, and the very stretehy look of his silk 
stockin’s carved in the marble, natural as life. 
You see I know al) about that style of dress ; 
for gran’father never would dress any other 
way. They are all good, but that one is surely 
the best. 

But I must tell you about the Rotunder. This 
is the first room we pass through. Itisagrand 
place, yet don’tlook comfortable. In fact, it’s 
a kind of hall; but mever in all your lives did 
you dream of sich a hall. It’s round, likea 
haystack, and the ceilin’s shaped a little like 
the top of a haystack ; but, dear me, you could 
put all the hay in the Shana’doah in it, and 
then it wouldn’t be half full. Away up, high- 
er’n any pine on the mountain is the ceilin’, 
all painted with naked angels and babies, and 
clouds, and harps. I don’t know what it’s all 
for, but I’d hate to have them naked figgurs 
in a house o’ mine. They say there’s stairs 
leadin’ wp to ’em, and when you’re near, they 
look like giants, but I guess.I never could 
climb that high now. If I’d been young like 
you I’d a tried it though. Ail the side walls, 
or rather the whole round wall, is covered with 
picturs—each one bigger’n the side of our 
room, and the people in ’em as large as life. 
“The Baptism of Pocahontas,’’ is a beautiful 
picture. The sweet face of that Injun girl 


will always stay in my memory. And you 


know, girls, thatanybody in Virginny that can 
possibly claim to be a kin to her is proud to do 
it. I got Miss Rankin to write me down the 
names o’ the painters and picturs. This one 
was done by Mister Chapman, and he must ’a 
understood his business. ‘ The Pilgrimsin the 
Speedwell,” by Mister Weir, is just as good. 
Rose Standish’s face is like our Annie’s was 
when she was a girl, and everybody knows she 
wasias pretty as 2 pictur; and the stripéd satin 
of her dress shines and glimmers just as if the 
elegant goods was held up before you. Then 
there’s the “‘Landin’ of Columbus,” that we 
see on some of the greenbacks, by Vanderlyn; 
the ‘‘ Diseovery of the Mississippi,’’ by Powell, 
both of them very fine—finer than anything 
you ever saw. But the four old pictars they 
made first, about ‘‘Washin’ton givin’ up his 
Commission,’’ and the ‘‘ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” and the “Surrender of Burgoyne” 
and “‘Cornwallis,”” Idon’t like much. I guess 
they was good in their day, but the painter has 
imade the faces all too much alike. One man’s 
face is just like another’s. 1 told Miss Rankin 
what I thought of ‘em, and she said I wasn’t 
the first one that thought so. Some Injuns one 
day was lookin’ at ’em when somebody asked 
an old chief how he liked ’em. The old red- 
skin shook his head and answered : ‘‘ Too much 
Washin’ton !’’ 

We went from the Rotunder to the “Old 
Hall,”’ they call it, where they keep the statues. 
This is where Congress used to meet. It is 





half-round at one side, ‘‘simmi-cireler,” they 
call it, and there’s great columns rangin’ 
around the sides. They ’re made of the quarest 
stone or marble. It looks.as if tons of pebbles, 
of all sizes and colors, had been poured into 
some melted stuff, and then growed hard, so’s 
to be polished. There’s several places in the 
marble that looks like faces. 

Here is the statue of Lincoln, by Vinnie 
Ream. When it was first made all the papers 
in the country poured out their abuse on her ; 
just because some jealous man or men started 
it—somebody that thought they ought to have 
got the job. They say she’s done better things 
since; and now that she’s got to goin’ up hill, 
folks have got to saying mighty nice things 
about her; and some of the best folks in the 
city visit her and ask her to their homes. Poor 
little girl! It a’most made me cry when Miss 
Rankin told me what wicked things they said 
about her. And this, too, when Miss Rankin 
said she never went any place or saw any com- 
pany without havin’ her mother or sister with 
her. And she says that even when she went 
to Europe, she took her mother along ; and that 
she helps her own people with her money. So 
I guess she ’s a good deal better ’n a great many 
that talked about ber. 

They say that now when Vinnie Ream goes 
to a reception or evening party, everybody is 
askin’ for an introduction ; and the little girl ’s 
just as pleasant to all as if she’d always been 
well treated. Miss Rankin said there was a 
self-conceited young puppy a year or soago that 
read a lecture on art—part of which he stole, if 
not all—and he was so mean and cowardly as to 
fling his foul mud at the little woman’s name, 
just because she wasn’t there, and he knowed 
it. If she’d a been a big man, strong enough 
to horsewhip him, he wouldn’t a-dared to de it, 
of course. They say the other statue makers 
hang around Congress and ask for jobs, and 
then, when a woman does it, and gits the job, 
they cast their dirty slanders after her. J say if 
a woman can do a thing as well as a man, she 
ought to be allowed to do it, and be treated 
with respect. Miss Rankin told me of a Miss 
Bonn Herr, a French woman, that makes mints 
0’ money just paintin’ horses and cattle. She 
makes ’em look a’most like they was alive. 
And all the great people go to see her and pay 
huge prices for her picturs. J don’t believe in 
women votin’ or dirtyin’ themselves up mixin’ 
in politics and ’lections, but if God gives ’em 
the power to make statues or paint picturs, I 
say let em do it, just as muchas men. I don’t 
believe a woman was ever intended to make 
machines or run factories, but I’ve always no- 
ticed that if anything is wanted to look pretty 
and tasteful like, they always call on a woman 
todoit. AndsoI believe they can paint better 'n 
men if they only find it out once. But I’ve 
talked the whole evenin’ and ain’t begun yit. 
When you want to hear more just let me know. 
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JOHN ERSKINE, FARMER. 


BY CLARA HENDERSON. 








My story is a very simple tale, I warn you 
beforehand. There is no exciting plot, no 
startling denouement; yet thus it was my life 
became a happy one, and my heart found its 
home. Ina bouquet of brilliant flowers, per- 
chance there will be one sprig of mignonette, 
whose perfume will bring to us days long since 
gone by, and, for the moment, blind our eyes 
to rare exotics ; even so simple heart histories 
will sometimes touch us. 

It was decided that Myra and I were to 
spend our summer vacation with her uncle in 
a little village in Vermont—never mind its 
precise geographical location ; sufficient to say 
it was up among the hills. We were school- 
teachers. I am sorry to announce the fact, 
since heroines in humble circumstances are 
always literary characters, but facts are stub- 
bern things, and will not be altered even to 
accommodate themselves to the public taste. 
I shall not dwell upon the hearty welcome we 
received ; how we were petted and indulged 
by Myra’s uncle and aunt, until it became im- 
possible to realize that only a few days before 
we had been those much-abused, long-suffer- 
ing, delicately-snubbed characters, known as 
assistant teachers. For the time being we put 
school and school work far behind us; forgot 
we had ever sat upon a rostrum, or inculcated 
axioms of geometry and principles of propriety. 
We laid aside all the weight of the past two 
years of school life, acted as was natural, un- 
awed by the dignity of our position; spoke 
our thoughts as they came into our minds, 
without pausing to reflect if they were ex- 
pressed in the most elegant English. In fact, 
we quite succeeded in cheating ourselves into 
the belief that. we were once more merry, 
thoughtless girls. We boated and rode, climbed 
the mountains, and once even went so far as 
to wade in the sparkling waters of the little 
brook. Shades of all pedagogues defend us! 

How well I remember the first time we met 
John Erskine! It was on a picnic, planned 
for the purpose of exploring the beauties of Fall 
Brook, a stream that came dashing down the 
mountain side, whirling over its rocky bed, 
tossing small foam wreaths when it reached 
the valley, and then, after all its roar and 
sparkle, quietly subsiding into a brook that 
crept slowly through the meadow, lingering 
among the grasses, and singing a low, monoto- 
nous song. I was exceedingly pleased with 
his manly bearing and intelligent conversation, 
while some occasional merry repartee showed 
there must be an abundance of fun lurking 
behind those grave eyes. I must own I was 
exceedingly disappointed when upon inquiry I 
found he was a farmer. I was young and silly, 
and, in common with too many girls, had a 





foolish notion that farmers were rather of an 
inferior class; that necessarily they were de- 
prived of many advantages in the way of re- 
finement and esthetic culture ; while life upon 
a farm opened to one a long vista of horrors— 
coarse farm servants, uncongenial neighbors, 
no coneerts or lectures, or, at best, only semi- 
occasionally. 

How many times had I argued, tilling the 
soil was assigned to man as a curse, and al- 
though somewhat mitigated, yet a curse it 
must ever remain! So I felt a trifle disap- 
pointed when I found that Mr. Erskine’s am- 
bition was so easily satisfied ; and while I could 
not help admiring him asa man, yet I thought 
there must be some weak spot in his character, 
if he could contentedly settle down as a tiller 
of the soil. 1t was certainly a new specimen 
of farmer I had met, and I was not at all 
averse to studying this representative of a 
class which I had hitherto embraced under the 
head of good, practical, common-place men. 
Opportunities for such study were constantly 
afforded me, as Mr. Erskine fell into the habit 
of constituting himself guide for our long 
rambles in the pleasant summer twilight. 
Now he had a view from the mountain that he 
wished to point out to us; now he wished to 
show us the peculiar effect of light and shade 
upon the river. Then it came to be rather a 
matter of course that we should have a sail and 
watch the sunset upon the water every evening, 
and then, I know not just how it happened, 
Myra was often prevented from accompanying 
us; and, totally oblivious of time, speli-bound 
by the beauty of the scene, we would watch 
the glowing colors fade out of the west, until 
the hush of evening fell upon us, and the stars 
were reflected in the waves. Once when 
Myra tried to rally me upon Mr. Erskine’s at- 
tentions, I remember saying, ‘‘ Why, Myra, he 
is a farmer!’’ as though there was nothing 
more to be said; but after that, I took care 
there should be no more sails alone with Mr. 
Erskine, for starlight, a boat drifting with the 
current, and two young hearts are dangerous 
elements to unite. 

How swiftly the vacation was going! Only 
one week left. I held on to each moment as 
would a miser toa piece of gold, One evening 
while we were playing croquet upon the lawn, 
Mr. Erskine turned to me and said :— 

“You have never seen my farm. May I 
drive you over to-morrow ?”’ 

Prudence said no, but I could not resist the 
temptation; it was for the last time. My 
work would begin very soon, then I must settle 
down to the daily drudgery ; no chance for 
rides then. The walls of the school-room 
would bound my world, and so I answered, 
“Ten,” 

The next day was surely as perfect as nature 
eould bestow; and when Mr. Erskine’s swift 
horse carried us up the mountain road, my 
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sense of 
far back in the carriage-seat, and gave myself 
up to the fascination of the scene. The leaves 
upon the trees were just beginning to turn. 
You could see tints of red and yellow glinting 
the mountain side, up to where the pines lifted 
their line of dark, unbroken green. The au- 
tumn mists were resting, in their faintest quiv- 
erings of color, upon the distant hills; while 
the peculiar intoxication in the atmosphere 
seemed to pour new richness into nature and 
human life. Neyer did it seem to me had I 
such perfect command of all my powers ; such 
ease to express myself in appropriate language. 
I never realized I could talk so well. My com- 
panion seemed to have the power to call out 
my best thoughts; to help me give expression 
to my best nature. We talked of literature, 
of science, and of art, and I was astonished at 
the treasures he had in his keeping. We spoke 
of different poets, of the impress they had left 
upon their times and nations ; then of our own 
sweet singers, Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, and 
Whittier, dwelling lovingly upon the latter. 

‘“‘And what think you of ‘Among the 
Hills?’ ”’ asked my companion. 

I did not recollect that was dangerous ground 
upon which to tread, and answered, ‘Oh, it is 
well enough in poetry! but who would wish 
to see the reality ?’’ 

“Pardon me, Miss Newman, but I do not 
exactly understand your meaning. Would 
you call it a painful sight to see a cultivated, 





charming woman giving grace and beauty toa | 


farm-house? To see a true-hearted woman 
leaving the varieties and dissipations of fash- 
ionable society for the love of a noble man? 
yes, one of nature’s noblemen? for such, I 
think, are many farmers.” 

“*T was obtuse when I replied to your ques- 
tion. Excuse me. I had forgotten you were 
a farmer; but I must confess I can see nothing 
attractive in rural life, notwithstanding pas- 
toral odes and poetical eestacies. Life upon a 
farm seems quite unendurable to me. I have 
made a frank confession, which I might have 


been spared, had I not made that unfortunate | 


first remark.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry your summer among us has not 
modified your opinion,’’ was the quiet reply, 
and then our conversation went or as before, 
but somehow the spell was broken ; the moun- 
tains lay in shadow, and the evening air was 
chill. 

We had reached the farm, and, after a some- 
what hurried look at the old-fashioned house, 
with its gabled roof and quaint windows, we 
turned backwards. Twice during the week I 
met him ; once at a pienic, and again when he 
came to bid us good-by. He gave us his best 


wishes for a pleasant year, for success and 
happiness in our work, and, turning to me, he 
said :— 
“IT crust you will be tempted to visit us 
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‘enjoyment was complete. I leaned | again; that you have sufficiently enjoyed your 


visit among us country people to repeat it.’’ 

I made some stammering kind of an answer. 
I was beginning to realize how I might long to 
repeat it. 

Back in our old place at Madame B———’s, 
everything struck me as wearing a different 
look than when [ left it. Even our little room, 
which had always seemed to me wondrous 
cosey and home-like, now appeared disagreea- 
| bly small and crowded. ‘The first morning af- 
| ter our return, as I rolled up the curtain, and, 
| looking out, saw the back yards of our aristo- 
| cratic neighbors, in place of the grand old 
| hills towering heavenward, the tears came 
| into my eyes, and a choking sensation in my 
| throat. 

I took up my work as cheerfully as possible. 
| I had really loved my pupils, and enjoyed in- 
structing them, but now my enthusiasm seemed 

gone, and the year stretched before me a dreary 
repetition of the same tasks; then the bitter 
thought came that this year was only the be- 
| ginning, only the first of the many that were 
to come, bringing the same unchanging round. 
I was beginning to realize that it was not 
alone the freedom of my country life, the joy 
of the woods, rivers, and mountains that I 
missed ; that it was not alone because the town 
struck me as dirtier and narrower than ever 
| before ; its warehouses as uglier; its din and 
bustle as more distracting, that I longed to be 
back in that little village of Vermont. I shut 
my eyes to the humiliating truth, until I could 
| no longer deceive myself; until I was forced 
| to see that, unasked, my heart was given to 
another’s keeping. Then I dwelt upon those 
last days we had spent together. I weighed 
his words, his looks, calmly, dispassionately, 
| as if I were passing sentence upon some one 
| else. No, he had enjoyed my society ; he had 
thought of me as a friend, and that was all. 
There was nothing upon which I could put a 
more tender construction. For a moment a 
| bitter ery was in my heart. Why had I been 
| $0 weak, so foolish? Then I summoned all 
my strength to face the truth, and said to my- 
| self, ‘* Yes, you have been foolish. You have 
not stopped to think during all the summer 
time, and now the end has come, and you 
| must bear the consequences. You say you can 
| never be happy. You can be faithful. Hap- 
piness may be beyond your reach, but faith- 
fulness in duty is yours to obtain.” 

I would not suffer myself to think of Mr. 
| Erskine during the busy day; only when 
| night came I would find myself dwelling upon 
| some conversation we had, some sail on the 

river. I understood why the days had passed 
| in such calm, quiet enjoyment. I had thought 
| it was the delight of: rest, of freedom from 
| care. Now I knew; love had thrown its 
golden coloring over all the events of the 
| summer. 
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So the year went by, and I really think I 
did not discharge its duties as a dry, mechani- 
cal task, but strove to quicken my pupils; to 
inspire them with love for the good, the true, 
the beautiful. It grew easier as the days went 
by, and I realized something of the content 
that duty, faithfully performed, can bring. 

Commencement came, with all the accom- 
paniments, bouquets, musie by the band, won- 
drous effects in muslin and tulle. I had had 
the correction of the essays of the graduating 
class, and was quite anxious they should be 
well delivered. I went from one to another, 
encouraging this one, pointing out some pecu- 
liar inflection to that, striving to assist them 
in gaining composure. After the reading of 
their essays, an address was to be delivered to 
the literary societies by a gentleman who had 
recently acquired some popularity as a writer, 
under the nom de plume of Essex. I remember 
thinking it was strange I had not inquired his 
real name. The compositions were read, and 
I felt quite proud of my girls. Then a gentle- 
man rose to address the audience. It was Mr. 
Erskine! The familiar voice announced the 
subject, ‘Influence of Dante upon Modern 
Poetry.’’ 


I never experienced such a contending tide | 


of emotions, yet my voice was perfectly com- 
posed, when a gentleman near me inquired 
the name of the speaker, and the programme 
in my hand did not show the faintest flutter. 
I can remember but little of the address. It 
was able and scholarly, yet my mind was upon 
the voice rather than the words, and it would 
be vain for me to attempt any description. At 
length it was ended. The crowd was slowly 
passing out from the hall, and I escaped to my 
room. But in a few moments I heard the 
merry voices of the girls outside my door, and 
calls for Miss Newman. I unlocked the door 
and tried to forget everything but the present 
moment. ‘*How did I read, Miss Newman?’ 
‘‘Did my voice tremble?” ‘Did I give that 
emphasis right?’’ I must congratulate them 
all upon their reading, say good-by to those 
who left upon the evening train, give advice 
in matters of dress to those who were to remain 
to the reception with which Madame B——— 
was wont to close the year. Should Nellie 
wear flowers in her hair? Should Emma’s 
slippers have kid or satin rosettes? After all, 
I think it was better for me to be interrupted 
by them. Their loving words did me good, 
while their innocent chatter drew my thoughts 
from painful’ introspection. 

The parlors, brilliantly lighted, were filled 
with charming women and intellectual men. 
Madame B———, stately in Lyons’ silk and 
diamonds, presided in her most queenly man- 
ner. I was in the conservatory, surrounded 
by a knot of school girls, whose white dresses 
contrasting with the rich garments about them 
made one think of a cluster of lilies among 
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exotics, when I was startled by a voice.at my 
elbow. 

‘Is Miss Newman forgetful of old friends ?’’ 

I turned to meet Mr. Erskine. 

“I do not think forgetfulness of friends ean 
be counted among my failings, Mr. Erskine ; 
but how was I, a humble school-teacher, to 
expect a meeting with the lion of the even- 
ing?” 

The girls had disappeared; we were quite 
alone. The music had called the company to 
the parlor. . 

“Not a lion, Miss Newman; only a plain 
country farmer. Such Isuppose I shall always 
be, since my mother cannot leave the home- 
stead, and it is plainly my duty to remain 
with her.” His eyes looked into mine, and in 
an instant that conversation we had held in 
our last ride came back to me.: “‘1 suppose [ 
have your pity,” he continued, with something 
of a bantering air, and yet in the voice there 
was an earnest tone. I would not for the 
world have spokenas Ifelt. My eyes drooped, 
and I could not find words to answer. He 
gave me a searching look; a light broke over 
his face. ‘Do you give a different interpreta- 
tion to ‘Among the Hills?’”’ Still I could not 
answer. ‘My darling could you play the 
heroine if I were the hero?’’ and he drew me 
toward him. 

Thus the happiness came to me that, with 
my Own rash hand, I had so nearly put aside. 
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NATURE’S VOICES. 
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Tur dusky night is falling, 
In misty vapors dressed ; 

Nature is calling, calling 
Her children unto rest. 


The raindrops softly patter, 
They fringe the sloping eaves, 
Their cool, clear pearls they scatter 
Upon the emerald leaves. 


The wind is lightly flitting 
Among the tall trees dim, 

Making low music, fitting 
For Nature’s twilight hymn. 


The beeches breathe soft murmurs, 
The maples whisper low, 

The linings of their green leaves 
Gleam in the gloom like snow. 


The poplars tall are sighing, 
But, heard above them all, 

Are the voices of the pine-trees, 
Like a low, warning call. 


The rain has changed the brooklet 
Into a river clear, 

And, through the night-air floating, 
Its lulling sound we hear. 


There is no voice like Nature’s, 
Slumbrous, and low, and deep, 
For soothing senses weary 
Into refreshing sleep. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XXVIII. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Uontinued.) 

In Fig. 59 the same subject is represented, 
but a succession of under blocks is given, 
gradually reduced in size. The method of 
putting this in will be deduced from a consid- 
eration of the mode of drawing the last prob- 
lem in Fig. 58. The representation of the 


Fig. 59. Fig. 60. 
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cross given in Fig. 60 is an exemplification of 
the foregoing lessons; the cross being, in a 
measure, formed of blocks properly disposed. 
The method of drawing it will be seen by an 
inspection of Fig. 61. In Fig. 62 is given a 
representation of a block of stone, a, supported 
by an oblong block, resting on one of the same 
dimensions as a; the pupil should have no 
difficulty in drawing this if he has attended to 
the foregoing lessons. A block of wood or 
stone with a square part a, cut out of it, in its 
upper face, 5c, is represented in Fig. 63. The 
pupil should draw it either enlarged or the 
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| same size. The representation of a similar 


block, but with tue edges downwards, is given 
in Fig. 64. The manner in which it is drawn 
is given in Fig. 65. The faces o and 0, Fig. 64, 
are formed by the upper and right-hand sides 


ef the cube, mons and ston, Fig. 65, the 


parts ¢¢c being drawn by lines parallel to m 8 
and s ¢, the line d being the line corresponding 
toe f. The representation given in Fig. 66 is 
a modification of the previous lesson ; it shows 
the easy method of delineating the representa- 


Fig. 61. Fig. 62. 








tion of apertures in walls, boxes, ete. Thus, 
in Fig. 67, a representation of a box is given, 
@ @ being the thickness of the wood, ¢ the size 
of the interior, and d the aperture for the 
drawer., In the foregoing lessons the exam- 
ples have been confined to the illustration of 
objects having only straight lines in their out- 
lines. We shall now show the method of 
drawing angular surfaces, circles, and cubes 
in all cases being previously described. Thus, 
the representation in Fig. 68 is drawn in the 
imanner shown in Fig. 69. For the side a of 
the angular block draw the line a 3, and for 8, 
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Fig. 69. 
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be; measure the height of Fig. 68; from 4 
draw d m, equal and parallel to 4d; join e a, 
mc: the figure is complete. Again, the repre- 
sentation given in Fig. 70 is drawn as in Fig. 
71; draw cb, bd for the ends of the angular 
block ; from 4, the centre of the circle, measure 
toc and f; from e and f measure to A and m; 
join fe, hm,eb, and md: the figure is com- 
plete. The representation of the plain cabinet 
given in Fig. 72 affords an exemplification of 
Fig. 72. 














the use of the isometrical lines of the cube in 
drawing objects. Fig. 73 explains the mode 
in which the drawing is executed. The part 
a deb should first be drawn, then de f gc, next 
the top, gf th; measuring from g and fh too 
and m, and joining the parts A m, g 0, m 0, am, 
and ¢ 0, the front is putin. After proceeding 
thus far, the details should next be drawn as 
in the diagram. ‘The example here given will 
illustrate the extreme ease and rapidity with 
which such objects can be drawn isometrically ; 
to draw the figure as given by the line of true 
perspective, would have involved an amount 
of operations truly puzzling to any one not 
thoroughly conversant with the principles and 
practice of the art. But, simple as these illus- 


trations seem, and easy as they are to be copied, 
the operations necessary are much simplified 


by the use of the isometrical rulers previously 


Fig. 70. 





Fig. 71. 
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| explained. Thus, in all the foregoing lessons, 


circles and cubes have been drawn, and this 
Fig. 73. 
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was necessary in order to obtain the proper 
| direction of the lines. Now, by the use of the 

isometrical rulers, the trouble and time ex- 
| pended in drawing an isometrical cube for 
every object to be represented is entirely ob- 
viated. 





SELF-FORGETFULNESS AND. ITS RESULTS.— 
Do not think too much of your faults, still less 
of other’s faults. In every person who comes 
near you, look for what is good and strong; 
know that; rejoice in it, and, as you can, try 
to imitate it, and your faults will drop off like 
dead leaves when their time comes. If, on 
looking back, your whole life should look rug- 
ged as a palm-tree stem, still never mind so 
long as it has been growing, and has its grand 
green shade of leaves and weight of honied 
fruit at the top. And even if you cannot find 
much good in yourself at last, think that it~ 
does not much matter to the universe either 
what you were or are; think how many people 
are noble if you cannot be so, and rejoice in 
their nobleness.— Ruskin. 
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THE LOST HEIR. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








CHAPTER I. 

In a large, superbly-furnished bedroom, in 
one of New York’s most aristocratic residences, 
aman lay upon his death-bed. The fiat had 
gone forth. Kindly. tongues had gently told 
him it would be well to arrange his. earthly 
affairs, and he had accepted fhe universal 
doom of mankind with solemn resignation, for 
he was a good man and a Christian, ready to 
humbly bow to the will of his Creator, and 
trust his great unknown future beyond the 
grave to His great mercy. 

By his bedside sat his wife, a young and 
very beautiful woman, whose fresh bloom 
made very evident the disparity of years exist- 
ing between his silvered hair and her brown 
curls; his wrinkled brow and her fair, smooth 
complexion. That he loved her truly and 
tenderly was betrayed in the dying eyes rest- 
ing fondly upon her face, and her quivering 
lips and mournful expression told her sorrow 
and affection. 

**Grace,’’ he said, in a low, feeble voice, that 
yet was calm and even, “we must patt soon, 
darling, and before I leave you, I will tell you 
something that I have purposely left until this 
solemn hour.’’ She drew closer to him, trying 
to still preserve her forced calmness. “I am 
giad,’’ he said, gently, ‘“‘that you will be still 
young after your sorrow is over. You will 
grieve for me, I know, but it will be as achild 
sorrows forafather. I did not mean to wrong 
you, Grace, when in your desolate orphanhood 
I made you my wife, but I know well that 
there are depths of love in your heart my love 
has never touched.’’ 

“I do love you; I do love you,”’ she sobbed. 

‘Little one, I know it,’’ he said, tenderly ; 
“but when you give your whole heart away, 
you will know what I mean now. But my 
time for speech is not long, and I want to 
speak to you of one you have never seen, 
but who will now come, I hope, to America. 
I have a cousin, Haroid Ludwig, to whom, 
for my sake, I wish you to give a kindly wel- 
come. His story is a sad one. His father 
died when he was but a child ; and his mother, 
a gay, frivolous woman, sent him from her, 
thinking to have more liberty of action. In 
some gay watering place she married a wealthy 
bachelor, whose hatred of children was pro- 
verbial. After her marriage her husband was 
informed of the existence of the child, and of 
the stili more painful fact that he was deformed 
from birth. He was recalled from school and 


sent to another more expensive academy. 
What the boy suffered during his school and 
college days, no one ever knew. Tnat he grew 
morose, cynical, and bitter, all who knew him 
were aware, but few wondered. His one am- 


bition was to fit himself for a profession, and 
to pay back, dollar for dollar, what his step- 
father had expended for his education and 
clothing during his school and college life. 
At last he came home, having been admitted 
to the bar. Six months later I met him ona 
European steamer, leaving his home and coun- 
try. Why my heart warmed to him I cannot 
tell. Many years younger than myself, de- 
formed, almost savage in his morose temper, 
repellant in every way, there was still some- 
thing that drew me to court his society, to try 
to win his confidence. Never shall I forget 
the conversation when he told me of his last 
crushing grief. Some hand had forged a check 
for ten thousand dollars upon his step-father’s 
name, and he was accused of the crime. 

“<«They said I did it,’ he said to me. ‘I, 
who for years have only lived to pay back 
what I owe them for my education. I steal 
the cursed money that tempted my mother to 
deny her child !’ 

“*No one looking as I did into his great dark 
eyes as he told his story, could doubt his inno- 
cence. I was travelling at that time in a goy- 
ernment capacity, and had the privilege of 
selecting my own secretary. I offered him the 
position, and for five years we were constant 
companions. During that time his step-father 
died, and in a letter to Harold at last informed 
him that the real forger was a clerk in his 
employ, who was also dead. The pretext to 
banish my cousin was a plausible one, and had 
been acted upon. Grace, was not such a life 
enough toembitter any man? Add to this the 
sensitive heart that seems to always accompany 
physical deformity, and you will understand 
how my cousin shunned all men. When I 
returned to New York, Harold accepted the 
position of tutor to a young friend of mine 
travelling in the East, and is still with him. I 
found here a treasure that has kept my wan- 
dering feet at home—my wife. You have 
given me six years of perfect happiness. But 
I have told you all this long story, only that 
you may understand what follows—the terms 
of my will. I have left my Cousin Harold 
twenty thousand dollars. One half of the re- 
mainder of my estate is yours, to use as you 
will through life, to leave to whom ‘you will 
at your death, entirely your own, without con- 
ditions. The other half goes to our son, Sid- 
ney. But, if he dies before he is twenty-one, 
this half of the property reverts to Harold. 
If Sidney lives to come of age, he may will it 
then to any heir he may select. Do you un- 
derstand and approve, Grace ?”’ 

But she was unable to reply. All in the 
world the young wife had to love, or to receive 
love from, was the husband who lay dying, 
the child he left her, and her grief now was 
too great for speech. Her husband’s words 
| had set his departure so plainly before her 
' that she could only bow her head upon his 
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pillow, and weep silently, but very bitterly. | dertook new ones. To spare her boy the evils 


He stroked the rich curls with loving touch, 
speaking now often of the child, of her own 
future, giving her words to treasure in her 
memory of his happiness in his marriage, his 
appreciation of her gentle love, her constant 
care for his welfare. 

Night fell, and friends came to share the 
watch over the sick bed, for Sidney Ludwig 
was a man honored, respected, and beloved, 
and there were many heart-felt tears in manly 
eyes when the morning sun fell upon his still, 
dead face. 

It was true, as the dying man had said, that 
Grace Ludwig had never known that entire, 
full love that lies somewhere hidden in every 
true woman's heart. Her father had been one 
of Sidney Ludwig’s friends, ang had died poor 
and in debt, leaving Grace at sixteen literally 
alone in the world. She had given to the 
friend who had comforted her father’s last 
hours, by assurances of his protection for the 





orphan, a respectful affection, that she easily | 


persuaded herself was love, and, when he 
asked her to be his wife, accepted the offer 
with gratitude, only wondering how one so far 
above her could want to wed her. Her six 
years of married life had been happy in the 
fullest acceptance of the word. Not only had 


devoted love been given her, all the luxuries | 


| 


of wealth been poured out upon her, but her | 
| him a woman tall and slender, uniting dignity 


very nature had expanded and grown more 
perfect. Constant intercourse with a man of 
such wide intellect and great reading as her 
husband’s, had stimulated her to study, till in 
the circle of cultivated minds al ways surround- 
ing Sidney Ludwig, none was more respected 
than the fair young wife he delighted to 
honor. 

Childlike and humble as she was to her hus- 
band, society spoke of Mrs. Sidney Ludwig as 
a dignified, accomplished woman, worthy to 
be the wife even of such a man as her noble 
husband. 

She grieved for him with most sincere affec- 
tion. The long days seemed too desolate to 
bear without his voice to cheer her, his counsel 
to direct her, his love to make her life happy. 
The stately home, hushed and darkened, was 
not the bright house he had filled with friends. 


of school life, she studied again all the ele- 
mentary books of education her father had 
once led her through. . To become his teacher, 
she again read her French and German text 
books; again left her scientific music to re- 
fresh her memory in easy first lessons and 
exercises. One aim, one thought governed her 
whole life—to be a good mother to Sidney. 

The first year of her widowhood passed in 
uneventful tranquility. The great event of 
the year to Grace was that Sidney had at last 
commenced his education by mastering the 
alphabet. He was sitting in her lap one even- 
ing in October, a year after his father’s death, 
and they were talking of “papa,’’ Grace 
striving by every loving word and thought to 
keep the memory of his father fresh in the 
boy’s heart. It was early twilight, a soft, 
warm glow still lingering in the skies, and the 
spacious drawing-room in which the two were 
seated had as yet no shadowed corners, when 
a visitor was announced, whose coming had 
been so long delayed that Grace had almost 
forgotten to look for it. 

She rose now from her seat as the servant 
spoke the name, “Mr. Harold Ludwig,” and, 
taking her child by the hand, crossed the room 
to meet her guest. I have never described 
Grace Ludwig, but Harold, looking from under 
his heavy eyebrows, saw advancing toward 


and grace in her movements, with a lovely face 
lighted by large blue eyes, and with an expres- 


| sion of sweetness and intellect rarely com- 





| 
| 


bined. And Grace saw—what? A figure 
short and thick, one shoulder higher than the 
other, a limping gait, and awkward manner; 
a face with regular features, but downcast, 
and almost sullen in expression. Not until he 
took her hand, and raised to her face a pair of 
wonderfully beautiful eyes, did Grace see any 
attraction in her husband’s cousin. Eyes of 
the most brilliant hazle, large and soft, full of 
pathos now as he said :— 

“Mrs. Sidney Ludwig?” 

“Your Cousin Grace,’’ she said, gently. 
‘““We have long expected you, Sidney and I, 
Cousin Harold.” 

‘My letters waited for me at Alexandria, 


But in her sorrow one source of deep joy was | until I returned from an extended trip east- 


left the widow—her boy. 

Sidney Ludwig was but four years old when 
he was left fatherless; but his father’s broad, 
white brow, full dark eyes, and handsome 
features were faithfully copied in his young 
face. Nothing of his mother was there, but 
the bright brown curls: 

To educate and train her boy, to make him 
worthy of the name he bore, an honor to his 
dead father, became now the great object of 
the widow’s life. Her time was entirely her 
own, and she devoted it to her son. 
sake she kept up all her old studies, and un- 


For his | 


| 


| 





ward. I hastened here as soon as I heard of 
the loss of my cousin and friend.” 

Whatever of cynicism or sullenness Harold 
exhibited to the world at large, he had not 
carried it beyond the threshold of his cousin’s 
house. Every detail Grace would give him of 
the sickness and death of Sidney Ludwig, he 
listened to with heartfelt interest and sym- 
pathy, and his cordial appreciation of the 
worth of the husband she mourned was very 
precious to the widow.. The evening passed 
quickly ; so quickly that when she lifted little 
Sidney from the sofa where he had fallen 
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asleep, Grace was amazed to find it was after 
ten o’clock. 

To introduce Harold to friends who might 
be of service to him in New York, where he 
now proposed to open a law office, Grace in- 
vited again to her house many of her husband’s 
old friends, and accepted some few invitations 
extended by those who were only too glad to 
win her from her seclusion. She had never 
been one of those who danced through society, 
rayly dressed and seeking admiration, but in 
the circles where her husband was sought and 
honored, she had been ever by his side. Again 
she formed one of her old clique, and now her 
escort was the deformed, dark-browed man her 
husband had wished her to honor for his sake. 

But Harold Ludwig was not popular. Toa 
reserve that was almost sullen, he added a bit- 
terness that repelled every kindly advance. 
He was spoken of as a man of evil passions, 
because he was sneeringly unbelieving of the 
existence of pure goodness. 
was avaricious, because he was careless in his 
dress, and did not care to spend money use- 
lessly. That he was hard and bitter no one 
could deny, and Grace began to despair of his 


seemed coldly polite to him, some even openly 
avoiding all intercourse. Whatever his tal- 
ents as a lawyer might have been, no field 
opened for their exercise, and the man lived 
as lonely a life in the heart of the great me- 
tropolis as he had ever led in his desert wan- 
derings. 

But there was one in the great.city to whose 
pitying eyes the noble heart hidden under this 
repulsive exterior was always open. To Grace 
Ludwig, Harold never exhibited the dark traits 
of character that repelled all others. In her 
presence every hard line in his face was soft- 
ened; the great dark eyes had no scornful 
flash for her; the harsh voice was lowered to 
musical sweetness for her ear; and, while 
friends wondered at her permitting him to 
even visit her, she was learning the lesson her 
husband’s dying words foreshadowed. 

So winter and spring crept by, and Grace, 
with a few chosen friends, went to her country 
house on the Hudson, and Harold Ludwig was 
one of her guests. It was there, amid flowers 
and sunshine, that Harold learned the secret 


of his own heart, and read answering Jove in | 


Grace’s eyes. Yet, looking into his face, even 
when it was raised to hers, it was not easy to 
fancy the man a lover. The gloom shadowed 
the dark eyes so persistently, the mouth was 
so habitually set in hard lines, that it was not 
strange that even the friends who now saw 
them together found it difficult to believe in the 
sincerity of Harold Ludwig’s love. Where was 
the charm, they asked each other, that could 
make this woman, young, beautiful, wealthy, 


and courted, trust her future life in the hands | 


of this man, in spite of her husband’s will? 


Her husband’s will! There were not want- 
ing evil tongues to attribute the basest motives 
to the deformed man’s courting. Was it not 
evident he was seeking all his cousin’s wealth 
by marrying his widow, and thus securing 
control of his son’s? 

But Grace listened to no counsellor who 
spoke evil of her betrothed. It was a lovely 
summer evening, and Harold and Grace stood 
together in a small summer house, earnestly 
conversing. Harold was about to return to 
New York, to make some settlement of his 
own property, and Grace was to remain fora 
few weeks longer in her country-house before 
returning to make preparations for her second 
marriage. In her heart she felt sure that Sid- 
ney Ludwig would be glad if he knew another 
was to take his place as her husband. 

For that hour of parting, Harold Ludwig’s 
face had softened to rare tenderness. The 


drooping eyelids, that hid his expression so 
Men thought he | 


successfully from idle glances of inquiry, were 
raised now, and his full dark eyes looked with 
unutterable tenderness and love into those of 
the woman who alone of all the world loved 





| and trusted him. 
ever winning friends, as she marked how all | 


“Grace,” he said, gently, raising her hand 
to his lips, ‘‘it is hard to leave you.”’ 

“Tt is hard_to have you go,’’ she answered. 

‘But I leave you,”’ he said, ‘to resist all 
your friends. They will try again to tear you 
from me when I am not here. Do you know 
what they say of me? Do you know they ac- 
cuse me of wishing to grasp your fortune, and 
obtaining the control of Sidney’s?”’ 

His face had grown dark and bitter, but the 
woman who loved him did not shrink from his 
side. 

‘““We have spoken of this before,’’ she an- 
swered, in low, loving tones. ‘‘ Why embitter 


our parting by speaking of it now? I trust 
you.” 

‘I know that. But all wonder at your 
trust.’ 


‘‘Who knows your heart as I do?”’ 

‘* But you know nothing of my life.” 

‘Yes, all,’’ she answered. “Sidney Lud- 
wig, who loved you, told me your sad story.”’ 

‘Then you know,”’ he said, “that I have 

been a lonely, mistrusted man all my life, and 
| now even my love is questioned, because this 
miserable money comes between us.”’ 

“‘No, darling,’’ was the answer, ‘‘not be- 
| tween us. It may cloud or dazzle other eyes, 
| and warp the judgment of other hearts, but 
| between you and I it can never come. What 
| matters it to me whether the money is mine or 
| thine? Who can read your heart as I can? 

see how noble and true it is, though your stern 

lips are such close guardians of its secrets? 
| And, Harold, listen! Little children have a 
marvellous instinct in discerning the true and 
false. Chiidren do not love bad men, and Sid- 
i ney loves you fondly.” 
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For one moment the face of her listener 


grew terrible. Some strong emotion contracted 
every feature. 

‘*Even that is looked upon as suspicious,”’ 
he said, bitterly; ‘‘a sort of serpent charming 
that I exercise on the boy for my own pur- 
poses.’’ 

‘“‘But we know better, my boy and I,” said 
Grace, lovingly. ‘See! he is coming now, to 
tell us tea is ready.’’ 

And as she spoke, her boy, her precious 
legacy from her dead husband, her comfort in 
widowhood, the hope dearest and brightest in 
her future, came bounding down the garden- 
walk to the summer-house. He was a dark, 
handsome boy, full of life, health, and activity, 
and his voice ringing and clear, seemed to 
make the very air about his mother and prom- 
ised step-father joyous. 

‘Mamma, what have you been talking about ? 
Hannah has rung the tea-bell five times.’’ 

“Five times!’ said his mother, merrily. 
“We will get a cold tea, then.” 

‘No; everythingis keeping hot. But won’ 
you come now? Lamsohungry! Come!’ 

Two hours later, Harold Ludwig took his 
leave of his promised wife, and started to walk 
to the railway station, holding Sidney by the 
hand. 

“Do not go further than the first turning, 
my son,”’ said his mother, kissing him fondly. 
**T will wait at the gate till you return.” 

Twilight faded, the darkness began to gather ; 
it grew too late for the child to be away from 
home alone, and Grace still stood at the gate 
waiting for the boy. Perhapsin happy reverie 
she did not realize how long he had been gone, 
for she started suddenly, finding it dark, and 
the child still absent. Hurriedly calling one 
of the servants, she ran herself to the turning 
where she had told the little fellow to retrace 
his steps. No Sidney was there. 

White as death, an agony at her heart that 
seemed to hold her very life-pulses still, Grace 
stood at the turning. Away towards the sta- 
tion stretched the broad white road; at her 
left was a grove of trees, where Sidney loved 
to play ; at her right were only meadows; and 
behind her the homeward path. Could he be 
in the grove? With a voice whose shrill an- 
guish frightened herself, she called his name. 
Only the mocking echoes answered her. Fran- 
tic with fear, she ran on till she reached the 
station, a mile from home, hoping to find her 
boy had walked on with Harold. It was 
thoughtless of her lover, but he would be at 
the station waiting for some friend to bring 
him home. 

The train was gone, and no one had seen or 
noticed Sidney. Friends were there, however 
—gentlemen just arrived by a return train 
from the city, and at once search was com- 
menced for the boy. All night, friends were 
seouring the country. The train was tele- 
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| graphed at the next station by some who be- 
| lieved Harold Ludwig had kidnapped the boy, 
but he was not there. Night fell, and Sidney 
Ludwig was not found. 


CHAPTER II. 


It is almost impossible to describe the excite- 
ment that followed the loss of little Sidney 
Ludwig. The entire population of the portion 
of country where his father had for years 
spent his summers was roused, and the house 
became a rendezvous for clusters of friends ad- 
vising and urging measures that seemed to tear 
Grace’s heart in twain. Such agony of mental 
suffering as would have killed weaker women, 
she bore heroically to defend and sustain an- 
other. For one impression seemed stamped on 
every mind, one knell was ever rung in her 
ears. In defiance of her counsel, her entreat- 
ies, Harold Ludwig was arrested for the mur- 
der or kidnapping of her child. 

The long night of agony was followed by a 
morning of bitterness such as but few hearts 
could bear. There were no tidings of her child, 
and the news of the arrest of her lover had been 
already telegraphed to her home. Dreadful 
possibilities chased each other through her 
brain, till her very reason seemed tottering. 
Was Sidney murdered? His little gold watch, 
his dainty studs, and sleeve-buttons, his pretty 
clothes might have tempted some desperate 
wretch to take his young life. Would he never 
return to her, her boy, his father’s pride, her 
own comfort? 

And Harold! Could they hang him? All 
dire ill seemed possible to her now! They 
could not prove him a murderer, and above all, 
the murderer of her child, the son of the only 
man who ever loved and trusted him! Yet 
men had been executed upon evidence that was 
not proof, and how they rang this hideous evi- 
dence in her ears. Sidney was last seen walk- 
ing by his side! He alone, of all the world, 
would benefit by the death of that brave, beau- 
tiful boy! Motive was there, and no voice was 
raised to defend the man who seemed to have 
in this life the hand of every one of his fellow 
creatures against him. 

The noon train brought the prisoner to 
H , and an examination was appointed in 
the nearest magistrate’s office. No persuasions 
could keep Grace away. Torn by contending 
emotions, it was literally impossible for her to 
sit quietly at home, while search was still being 
made for her boy, and Harold was being in- 
sulted and injured by the suspicion of being 
concerned in his loss. 

Finding her resolved, her lady friends, who 
| had gathered around her, accompanied her to 
the magistrate’s, where, white as death, her 
| lover confronted his accusers. Never, in-his 
sad life, had Harold held his head so nobly 
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erect as on this day, when his whole nature 
was fired to angry scorn by the base charge 
upon which he had-been arrested. Every heart 
was hardened against him, and the most rigid 
inquiries were made. Yet nothing could be 
proved to warrant his detention. The time 


consumed between his parting from Grace and 


his arrival at the station, did not admit of any 
deviation from the walk from one point to an- 
other, and there was no trace of murder to be 
found by the most thorough search on either 
side of the road. He had arrived alone at the 
station, with no trace of agitation, no mark of 
struggle or blood on his person. A|l the horri- 
ble possibilities were probed by the unpitying 
investigations, but nothing could be proved, 
and the prisoner was dismissed with the full 
knowledge that every one in that crowded 
room believed him guilty in spite of the proofs 
of his innocence. 

Every one? There was one face looking to- 
wards him that—white, grief-stricken, and ago- 
nized, with wild eyes and quivering lips—still 
had a look for the suspected man, that carried 
comfort to his tortured heart. As the exami- 
nation concluded, and the prisoner was told he 
was free to depart, there was a stir among the 
group of ladies, and a tall figure in deep mourn- 
ing crossed the room. No one spoke or moved 
as Grace Ludwig stood by Harold’s side. That 
every one there blamed her, even the most piti- 
ful, she felt in the stern, surprised faces around 
her, but there was something there she valued 
more than the approbation of her friends, and 
in her sorrow and pain, she would do justice as 
far as lay in her power. 

‘“‘Friends,’’ she said, in clear, unshaken tones, 
though her form was rigid, and her face like 
that of a corpse, in her effort to maintain her 
self-control, ‘‘you are assembled here, think- 
ing to do me a kindness, and from my heart I 
thank you. But I must be heard for one mo- 
ment, even at the risk of appearing unwomanly. 
As firmly as I believe in my own love for my 
lost boy, do I also believe iu the innocence of 
my affianced husband. He is incapable of the 
crime you would fix upon him!”’ 

“God bless you, Grace! God ever bless 
you,”’ said Harold, in broken aceents. ‘And 
now, friends, for mistaken as you are, you 
mean kindly by the two dearest on earth to 
me, listen for a few moments. I hold by the 
hand my affianced wife, the only one in this 
crowded room who trusts me. She has given 
me the treasure of her love, promised me her 
hand. Every hope of happiness I hold on 
earth rests upon that promise, but I will never 
claim its fulfilment until I can restore to her 
arms the child for whom she mourns, or prove 
my innocence of any share in his disappear- 
ance. To the search for him I devote my life, 
and I here solemnly swear to all of you that I 
will never again face the woman I love till I 
perform my work.”’ 





“Not alone, Harold, not alone,’”’ said Grace, 
her face solemn in its earnestness, ‘‘I am will- 
ing now to put my hand in yours and aid you 
in your search. Together, we may find our 
boy.”’ 

“Not so,”’ he said, sadly. ‘*You must not 
link your life with mine till I prove my inno- 
cence of this foul charge. Farewell, Grace ; 
farewell, till I find your child, or you press 
your lips on my dead face. Farewell!’’ 

She stood where he left her, erect and calm, 
till his figure passed from the room.: No word 
of good speed greeted his departure. Cold 
looks, hard, distrustful eyes turned away from 
his set, firm face. Hard as iron were those 
features, shaded the dark eyes, white as death 
the still lips. He looked for no sympathy, 
asked for no encouragement. 

As he passed out of sight, Grace felt all the 
strength and calmness that had sustained her 
pass away from her. The room grew dark, 
the sad, stern faces around her reeled and 
faded, and she fell with one low moan upon 
the floor. Kind arms raised her; even those 
who blamed her could but pity her, bereft of 
child and lover at once. Bad as they believed 
Harold to be, much as they wondered at her 
love, they must acknowledge the agony of that 
parting, the loneliness of the sad life, from 
which the last prop seemed now wrenched 
away. 

So the winter passed away. No word reached 
the suffering woman, who bore her sorrow 
bravely, and left no effort, no expense un- 
spared to find her child. Friends had learned 
that no word of suspicion for Harold Ludwig 
must be spoken before his affianced wife. She 
spoke of him ever as her noblest, truest friend, 
who was devoting his life to the search for her 
lost boy, and gentle in all else, the lovely face 
could grow severe and indignant were one word 
whispered in her presence implying a doubt of 
his true search. ‘ 

‘*He will wait till the excitement is over, and 
then try to secure the fortune,” the doubting 
ones said amongst themselves, and shook their 
heads as they spoke of his hypocrisy and acting 
in that public farewell scene. 

But true and grateful, Grace hoped on. 
Lonely, heart sore, pallid and worn, she would 
let no doubt creep into her trusting heart. 
Kneeling to pray for her child’s speedy resto- 
ration with all the fervent love of a mother’s 
heart, another prayer followed ever. She be- 
sought Heaven to pity her lover, to make clear 
the innocence in which she believed, to lighten 
his heart of its heavy burden, and to aid him 
in his search for the lost boy. 

And Harold, travelling here and there, ad- 
vertising through the country, spending not 
alone his income, but wasting away gradually 
his entire newly-acquired fortune in his efforts 
to find the boy, had ever one comfort, one ad- 
ditional stimulus to new exertions, in the letters 
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written to him by the mourning mother, who in 
her wildest agonies of grief never once doubted 
his faith and truth. With the subtle instinct 
of a pure woman’s heart, she had read the 
honorable nature of her lover, and death alone 
could loosen her love and trust in him. 

But under this weight of sorrow and sus- 
pense, Grace began to droop, till she seemed 
but the shadow of herself. Not once did she 
lose faith or hope, but physical strength was 
not equal to the mental strain and anguish. 
Her lovely face grew wan and pallid, her eyes 
sunken, her hands trembling, till the friends 
who loved her theught she would soon join the 
boy upon whom the grave seemed to have 
closed. 

teluctantly she admitted at last that she was 
ill, and yielded to the advice of her physician 
to try change of scene to restore her health. 
They argued that it was too painful for her to 
remain in the lonely house all summer, for she 
had not returned to New York since the loss of 
her boy. 

It was hard for her to leave home; hard to 
tear herself from the spot hallowed by memo- 
ries of Sidney. There was a melancholy plea- 
sure to her in walking cver the same path his 
little feet had pressed when he last passed from 
her lovingeyes. And, above all, she never lost 
the hope that near the spot where he was lost 
he would be found again. She resisted the ad- 
vice to travel! until Harold wrote to her. 

For his sake he implored her to try the 
change, not to risk depriving him of all that 
now bound him to life. Without her, he wrote, 
he would become indeed the desperate wretch 
he was believed to be. By her love for him, 
his worshipping devotion for her, he implored 
her to try to recover the strength she had lost. 

This letter decided her. Accompanied by an 
intimate lady friend, in whose hands she left 
the entire arrangements of the journey, Grace 
started for new scenes. It was lovely June 
weather, and Mrs. Mason, who was sincerely 
anxious to see the widow restored to health, 
had decided that the air of Niagara would be 
best for the first experiment. 

It was weary work, but Grace was now anx- 
jous to feel again the powers of health and 
strength renewed in her. Who would find Sid- 
ney, who would comfort Harold, if she sat 
down weakly to die? This was the thought 
that nerved her, and bore her on in the toil- 
some hours of travel. 

Up and down, through all the varieties of 
scene, all the fatigues and pleasures of change, 
the two ladies sought for health-restoring airs, 
and Grace acknowledged the wisdom of her 
friends, as she found the lassitude that had op- 
pressed her gradually wearing away, and could 
look with faint interest upon the scenes around 
her. Her appetite was coming back to her, 
and Mrs. Mason’s motherly heart was glad as 
she noted a rounding of the pale cheeks, a light 








in the soft eyes, and a new vigor of movement 
in the thin figure. 

For Sidney and Harold she must gain health 
and strength to work. This sustained and en- 
couraged Grace, and kept from breaking the 
sorely tried heart. 

Mrs. Mason was one of those truly good wo- 
men, who, having no great depth of character 
themselves, cannot fathom the anguish of a 
sensitive heart, and think time has a sovereign 
remedy for every wound. Conscientiously 
working for Grace’s recovery, she yet could 
not appreciate her heart agony, and while she 
chatted of past and future, tore open wounds 
every day that could not close, but that craved 
rest and quiet. Among the sore topics was 
that of children. She insisted that Grace would 
be better if she could interest herself in other 
children, and tried to forget her own. Forget 
Sidney! Well, there are women who might 
believe this possible. Another of her hobbies 
was in the efficacy of any mild amusement or 
excitement into which she could coax her pale 
companion. 

They were resting for a few days in Roches- 
ter. Grace had not borne the few preceding 
stages of her journey very well, seeming faint 
and languid, and feeling the increasing heat. 
Her companion had therefore decided that she 
needed perfect rest and quiet for a few days, 
and had secured two rooms upon the lower 
floor of the hotel, where there was a wide front 
verandah, that commanded a view of the street. 
Here, she argued, was rest, mild excitement, 
and a pure current of air. What for an in- 
valid could be better? 

They had been three days in their pleasant 
quarters, when one morning, leaving Grace 
lying upon the sofa in the sitting-room, Mrs. 
Mason strolled up and down the verandah, oc- 
casionally stopping at the window to describe 
some passing street scene, or to tell Grace that 
it certainly was cooler there than inside the 
room. She had made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to draw Grace to the window, when she 
came once more quite resolved to succeed. 

“Do come, Mrs. Ludwig,’’ she urged, ‘and 
see the prettiest sight I ever beheld. Four 
lovely children, Italians, I judge, are dancing 
a sort of fancy quadrille, full of the most grace- 
ful movements. They have tambourines, and 
the venerable old man with them is playing 
upon a violin. Do come! It is really well 
worth seeing, and they are close under the 
window. I could touch the children with my 
hand.” 

“Must I come?” said Grace. 

“Oh, yes, do come this time. The two little 
girls are beautiful, and they are all, boys and 
girls, dressed in the most elegant fancy dresses. 
Come! It will cheer you up.” 

Mechanically Grace obeyed the summons. It 
was a pretty sight, but one that made her heart 


| bleed with new pain. Four children, two boys 











and two boys in fantastic, gorgeously-colored | 
dresses, were dancing gracefully to the spirited | 
' music of a violin played by a white-haired Ital- 
fan, who never took his eyes from the little 
figures. 

Grace looked down listlessly, scarcely seeing 
the dance, nor heeding the musie. One of the 
little boys, still keeping time in measured steps 
to the air, now left the others, who made a new 


al 


group collected in front of the hotel, and passed 
his tambourine from one to another for the 
money that was generously given. 

The group being visited one by one, the little 
fellow raised his tambourine and danced toward 
the verandah, where the ladies still stood watch- 
ing the dance. 

He looked up, and then a cry rent the air 
that fixed every eye upon the poor little face, 
now guivering with emotion :— 

‘Mamma! Mamma! My own mamma!” 
The tambourine fell upon the ground, the 
money rolled out unheeded, as the trembling 
hands were clasped ; tears streamed down the 
pale cheeks, and again came the wailing, yet 
giad cry, ‘‘Mamma!”’ 

“Sidney! My boy!’ cried Grace. 
see! it is my boy!’’ 

A hundred hands were extended to lift the 
child to the balcony, and almost before Grace 
realized the sight before her, her boy was trem- 
bling and sobbing in her arms. White and 
thin, he was fearfully altered from the robust 
child who had left her in the fall; but it was 
her boy, her own little Sidney. 

His story was a very simple one. When he 
left Harold at the turning, a squirrel in his 
favorite grove attracted his attention, and he 
chased it for a long time, till the gathering 
darkness warned him it was time to return 
home. He left the grove, and returned to the 
road. A few steps from the place where he 
had left his companion, he found a gold pencil 
case, that he reeognized at once as belonging 
to Harold Ludwig. Childlike, he thought only 
of restoring it, and ran to the station. The 
train for New York had started, but there was 
another just starting in an opposite direction. 
Interested in the bustle the little fellow stood 
looking on, when some one pressed over his 
mouth a plaster, and he was lifted up and carried 
toacar. Strong arms held him firmly, and in 
the dim light he was probably mistaken for a 
loved son asleep in a kind father’s arms. He 
was taken to a small, dark house, where he 
could not tell, and trained to dance with three 
little Italian children, who often cried, and, 
like himself, were starved and beaten till they 
were perfect in the steps of the graceful dance. 

As soon as this was accomplished they had 
new dresses, and had travelled from city to 
city, always gathering crowds to witness the 
performance, and making money very fast 
wherever they went. 
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movement for three, while he advanced to the | 
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As the simple recital concluded, there was a 
ery of indignation from every one of the group 
collected around the child. Could they have 
then found the Italian, no doubt summary jus- 
tice would have been at once meted out to him. 
But at the first ery of the lost child, he had 
stolen away. Probably he had his hiding place 
in each city, for all search for him was vain. 
Grace, who longed to comfort the three little. 
companions of her boy, offered large rewards 
| for the detection of the man, but he could not 
be found. It was supposed that he would have 
claimed the rewards so liberally offered for 
Sidney, but the boy was sure he never read the 
papers, and spoke but a few words of English. 

Harold Ludwig had returned to his rooms in 
New York after a vain journey to St. Louis, 
where he had heard of a stray almshouse child 
that he hoped might be Sidney. He was almost 
in despair. Every effort he made was vain, 
and his heart was heavy with grief and desola- 
tion. One letter in Grace’s hand lay upon his 
table, but over that was the large yellow en- 
velope stamped with the telegraph office ad- 
dress. His heart almost seemed to stop as he 
tore it open. Was Grace dead? Was she 
dying, and had sent for him? 

The room seemed to reel around him, as he 
looked at the long strip of paper :— 

“Come tome! Sidney is found. 

““GRACE.”’ 

That was his message. No lines giving him 
the fortune he was accused of coveting could 
have made this man bow as he did then to his 
knees, and with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, thank God for his great mercy. 

Grace had trusted him! Grace had never 
doubted him. The weary life of loneliness and 
distrust was over, and the crown of love and 
happiness was placed upon his heart by the 
woman he loved. 





<-> 
REST. 


BY MARIE E. MOTTE. 








ALL through the weary day, 
Borne on the torrid wind ’neath scorching sun, 
The mother-bird goes forth in quest of food, 
Until the day is done. 


But when the day is o’er, 

And when its heat and worry all are past, 
She folds her snowy pinions o’er her young, 

And rests at last. 
And life is like the day, 

The soul is fretted with the care and strife ; 
Beneath the galling load the heart's blood oozes out 

The weary load of life. 
But, oh! there comes an hour, 

Like when the tired dove seeks her downy nest ; 
Like to the quiet, peaceful evening hour 

When all shall rest. 

——————- oe ____—_ 


In the child, says Jean Paul, happiness 
' dances; in the man, at most, it only smiles. 
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CITY STREETS. 


BY TETIA MOSS. 








THE sheep-paths of Boston, the diagonals of 
New York, and the rectangular walks of Phila- 
delphia, all earry their weight of happiness, 
misery, and woe. Bounded on both sides by 
their speechless walls of marble, granite, or 
brick, the stepping-stones below, and the blue 
sky above, they form a great stage, whereon 
we all play our part; and now and then some 
hideous act draws the attention of the vast 
multitude to this immense theatre of action, 
whose walls in a measure have found a tongue, 
in consequence of the blood-stained marks upon 
their surface. They tell nothing but the bare 
fact that the deed was committed; and the 
gallant officers in power, unable to arrest the 
offender, he wanders free, being noW more 
fitted tocommit a greater crime ; and the bright 
buttons on the uniform coats swell into power 
as their owners talk over “‘our great chase, 
which, although unsuccessful, will serve to 
show to the world that we did our duty, at 
least.’’ 

The gutter and the curb-stone have formed 
the death-bed for many a widow and child, 
whose earthly supporter gave all he had to 
save his country, and now sleeps quietly in 
an unknown soldier’s grave. His dear ones left 
without a friend to raise a contribution for 
their support, or even aid, they struggle on a 
few years, until finally the pavement is their 
death-bed, the starlight sky a covering too far 
off to render any warmth. They are carried 
off and buried—where? oh! where! Jumbled 
together with the miserable wretches of wilful 
poverty and sin, whose lazy labor does not 
procure bread, but whose lying and stealing 
will; whose diseased brain is the seat of many 
an unpunished villainy; who fight and kill 
over the whiskey bottle, and threat and curse 
their squallid offspring—these, after finishing 
their allotted time, are buried in the earth, 
and the remains of too many of our hard 
working poor are dumped into their midst. 
The sidewalks must be cleared ; no money for 
a respectable burial, so there you must go, and 
your dust will be mixed with that vile, filthy 
trash. Poor widow and family, this is your 
reward, for the want of an influential friend. 

In the passing throng, we see the poor 
girl, whose hard-earned money is squandered 
away in foolish dress, endeavoring to ape the 
extravagance of her wealthy sisters. The 
dress must trail, the skirt be ruffled, the bustle 
put on, the rolls placed in the hair, while the 
clothing is insufficient, the hands bare, and 
the shoes without a gum covering; the board- 
ing-house or home in a miserable part of the 
city where the sun cannot shine, or, if it does, 
only for a short purtion of the day, is the seat 
of many a talk of insufficient pay. Dispense 





with some of the follies, you who work fora 
living, and the pay, although poor, wili go 
much farther for comforts. Disdain the idle 
talk of appearance. The surface, if thin, must 
give way and expose the interior. Exercise a 
little common sense for your own gentility. 

The happy daughters of wealth skip merrily 
along the sidewalk, drawing in their expensive 
robes to prevent soil from a poor passer-by. 
Laughing and chatting with this one and that, 
careless of all save their own enjoyment. Look, 
a poor sorrow-stricken girl salutes a mother, 
who listens to her tale of deception and sin 
merely for idle gossip. When she has finished, 
the lady of wealth, who could help if so in- 
clined, turns a deaf ear, considers as false her 
desire to leave such a course of life, and cries 
in a shrill voice, “Put her away out of our 
sight! We help none suchas you. The sooner 
the grave covers your form, the better for so- 
ciety,’’ and moves on with a majestic air, as if 
a noble deed were accomplished; while she, 
poor, despised, and alone, wanders heedlessly 
on ‘through the streets that contains her all, 
and which leads to the broad road of destruc- 
tion, whose end is death. Is not she who re- 
fused aid partly to blame for some of her future 
crime ? 

What becomes of he—her deceiver? Look 
into society ; that answers for you. Courted 
and flattered by others, he becomes puffed 
up with conceit of his own worthiness. Such 
worthiness as it is, too! And do you call him 
aman? Idonot. In my eyes he is naught, 
save a false representation of one; only fit 
for confinement in.the State prison until death. 
The world hears a rumor of his so-called dis- 
grace, but being a something that proposes the 
marriage question, all are willing with an 
eager ‘‘yes.’’ Ah, Society! as long as you 
treat such a villain so, you encourage and in- 
crease the number of crimes. 

So the moving masses jostle in the crowded 
streets, each pushing on, regardless of the 
other, carefully hiding their own light, lest it 
aid a weary traveller to enable his to shine 
more brightly than their own. Thus we jour- 
ney on, all seeming to forget that each have 
an individual street, at the foot of which 
stands a marble door, whose chiseled name on 
the surface indicates that the occupant has 
crossed the threshold into ‘‘The Batter Land ;’’ 
and methinks the crown of glory will be hap- 
piest worn by them whose touch is all aglow 
with little sparks, accidentally caught from 
the lamps of fellow pilgrims, whose flame 
would have been extinguished, had not our 
touch given the friendly assistance desired. 


———s - a 
THE moment a man is satisfied with himself, 
everybody else is dissatisfied with him. 


Waar your heart thinks great is great. The 
soul’s emphasis is always right. 
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COMMONPLACE. | 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 








“SHE ’s a dear little girl,’ said Mark Somers, 
** practical, and full of common sense, and will 
make some man a good, true wife. She ‘li keep 
his house tidily, nurse and care for him and his 
children tenderly and faithfully, but as for sym- 
pathizing with his higher intellectual needs, of 
that she isincapable. She’s like hosts of others, 
pretty, and gentle, and loving, but common- 
place.” 

‘*Such women wear well,” replied his friend, 
John Hilton, ‘‘and usually blossom into hopa- 
ful and contented wives and mothers. They 
seem meant for everyday use and living, and 
ot for show or ornament.” 

‘Shall I introduce you?” and Mark smiled, 
mischievously. ‘‘Kathie and I are the best of 
friends, but not lovers in any sense of the word. 
She ’d be even more loath to take me for a hus- 
band than I her for a wife.’’ He tried to be- 
lieve what he said, but his conscience gave him 
a little twinge when he remembered certain shy 
looks and blushes ef hers. 

John Hilton glanced at a little figure in white 
on the opposite side of the room, and to his 
friend’s surprise nodded assent. 

“JT should be glad to know her,”’ he said, 
simply. 

It was a very select company assembled in 
Mrs. Vane’s parlors, and Kathie Lynn did look 
alittle plain and insignificant wher contrasted 
with some of the fashionable beauties around 
her. For Kathie was one better fitted to shine 
at home than in society, and this was the first 
large party she had ever attended. She wasa 
fair, sweet, wholesome-looking girl, with sunny 
hair and blue eyes, but hardly appeared at her 
best that night, owing to shyness and embar- 
rassment. , 

Mark Somers was her brother’s dearest 
friend, and she had thus come to know him in- 
timately. He had found her fresh, guileless 
nature and womanly ways specially attractive, 
and though she was quite different from the 
woman he meant to marry, a friendship had 
sprung up between the two that might easily 
have ripened into a warmer feeling. That it 
was doing so half unconsciously, neither of 
them realized until that night, and Kathie even 
then caught but a faint glimpse of the truth by 
the pang she felt at Mark’s neglect. But as 
for him, he saw clearly that he was becoming 
seriously attached to this girl, and that he must 
break off the intimacy at once, or it would be 
teo late, both for her peace and his own. For 
he meant to be true and honorable, and though 
Kathie could not make him such a wife as he 
desired, her welfare lay near his heart. 

John Hilton thought the eyes very sweet that 
were lifted to his in acknowledgment of Mark’s 
introduction, and was either so engrossed by 





them, or their owner’s shy attempts at conver- 
sation, as to become oblivious of anything else 
the rest of the evening Mark watched him a 
little jealously at first, but was soon consoled 
by Mrs. Vane, who whispered in his ear, ‘* Miss 
Reeves is in the library, and has expressed a 
wish to know you. Isn’t that a compliment?’’ 

He knew Miss Reeves by reputation as a bril- 
liant society belle, whosang pathetic little songs 
of her own composition, wrote poetry oecasion- 
ally for the magazines, and even dabbled in art 
as well as music and literature. She was beauti- 
ful, too, dark-haired and queenly looking, with 
a great deal of dignity and self-possession. 
Mark had admired her from a distance, and 
had begged Mrs. Vane for an introduction. 
But that lady had been so taken up with her 
duties as hostess that she had not found time 
to grant his request until now. 

Miss Reeves was sitting in a Jow chair under 
the gaslight, looking over some engravings, 
when they entered the library. She raised her 
eyes slowly at their approach, as if unwilling 
to be interrupted ; but Mrs. Vane had no sooner 
mentioned-Mr. Somers’s name than she held out 
her hand with an enchanting smile. 

‘You are not quite such a stranger as you 
think,” she said, archly. ‘I know you by re- 
putation, if not by sight. Your little Cousin 
Lucy was my especial! protégé at school, and 
used to tell wonderful tales of your achieve- 
ments. Not that I believed them all,’’ and she 
laughed softly, ‘‘but I confess to a little euri- 
osity regarding her hero.’’ 

‘Lucy was equally extravagantin her praises 
of you,” he replied, with a mocking bow, “or 
at least I thought so then, but am ready to 
acknowledge now that she did her subject no 
more than justice.” 

‘*A neatly turned phrase,’’ said Mrs. Vane, 
mischievously. ‘‘ After that, I can safely leave 
you to the tender mercies of Claudia,’’ and she 
was gone before either could remonstrate. 

Miss Reeves flushed rosily, and began to talk 
of the engravings she had been examining. 
From the discussion of art and pictures they 
wandered to that of books and music, and an 
hour had flown by unheeded when their hostess 
again put her head inside the door. 

“You two had better emerge from seclu- 
sion,” she said, ‘‘or there ’ll be a paragraph, 
headed ‘ Mysterious Disappearance !’ going the 
rounds of the papers to-morrow morning. I’m 
besieged by hosts of anxious inquirers, and 
shall have to capitulate soon.”’ 

Mark laughed, but Miss Reeves bit her lip as 
if vexed. A faint gleam of exultation lit up 
her face, though, when he whispered, softly, 
**Pardon me that I forgot everything else in 
listening to you. It is so seldom I meet one 
whose tastes and sympathies harmonize with 
my own.” 

“Or I, either,” she returned, a little sadly. 
“Congeniality is rarely found in this world.’ 
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Mark felt his heart beat faster at these words. 
The woman beside-him was gifted, and beauti- 
ful, and greatly admired, and it gratified his 
vanity to think he had impresse“ her favorably. 


Nor was she wanting in lovabie qualities. Her | 


eyes could be dangerously soft and alluring at 
times, and she knew just when to droop them 
shyly, and how to modulate her voice and make 
it low and tender, and was trained in all the 
arts that fascinate men. She had tried these 
successively with Mark, and they had not failed 
of their due effect. 

There was a brief pause, and then she said, 
gently, “If we stay here there will be another 
invasion. Shall we join the others?” 


He offered her his arm in silence, and they | 


passed out into the hall. Kathie Lynn, stand- 
ing at the foot of the staircase with John Hil- 
ton, saw the two together, and turned to her 
companion with a tremulous smile. 

‘‘Who is that lovely, dark-haired lady with 


Mark ?” she asked, and tried to make her voice | 


steady, but it quivered a little. 

‘‘Miss Reeves,”’ he answered. ‘You must 
have heard of her. She is a thorough woman 
of the world, but has the art to hide it under a 
great deal of fine talk and affected sentiment. 
She has cultivated graces of mind rather than 


those of the heart, and the only crop brought | 


forth by the latter is one of vanity and selfish- 
ness.”’ 

Kathie looked mystified, and was inclined to 
think Mr. Hilton judged the lady somewhat 
harshly. But she did not care to pursue the 
topic further, or analyze the painful feeling at 
her heart. She was a brave, modest girl, and 
when she understood that Mark had regarded 
her simply as a friend, she put aside whatever 
other thoughts she might have cherished, and 
would not acknowledge even to herself that 
they had ever existed. 

Mrs. Vane’s party was fruitful of results, for 
not only Miss Reeves, but Kathie herself, won 
a husband thereby. John Hilton did not think 
the frank, true-hearted girl who welcomed him 
with such bright eyes, and was so practical and 
efficient in every relation of life, ‘‘“common- 
place ;’’ or at least if he did, he thanked Ilea- 
ven that a few such commonplace women still 
existed to brighten and purify the lives of bro- 
thers, and fathers, and husbands. And perhaps 
it was because he did not possess those ‘‘higher 


intellectual needs” spoken of by Mark Somers | 


that he never missed her sympathy therewith, 
for whenever he talked, whether of fields, or 
flowers, or birds, or books, or business, he al- 
ways found her a genial and appreciative list- 
ener. It is true, they did not rail at the world 


and their fellow-beings as Mark and Miss | 


Reeves were in the habit of doing, or enter into 
metaphysical diseussions, or fancy that mortals 
had never before been created with such sensi- 
tive and finely attuned organizations as theirs. 
But they were very happy for all that, and John 


Hilton thought it the proudest moment of his 
| life when Kathie shyly owned her love, and 
confessed that he was dearer to her than “all 

the world beside.” 
| Mark’s wooing was somewhat different. For 
| Claudia Reeves, with all her romance and sen- 
| timent, looked at love in a far more practical 
light than our little Kathie, and regarded rather 
| the eligibility of the suitor than her own feel- 
| ings. Mark possessed a comfortable income, 
but was not rich, and this was the reason why 
| She kept him vacillating so long between hope 

and fear, alternately inviting and repelling his 
| advances. But Claudia was nearly twenty- 


| five, and was dependent upon an aunt whom 
, Pp 


she detested, and Mark was handsome, and had 
elegant manners, and so the scale finally turned 
in his favor. 

The two weddings were as unlike as possible. 


| One was quiet and unpretending, the other all 


show and glitter. Both couples went to house- 
keeping at once, but Claudia did so reluctantly, 
protesting that it would cost far more than 
boarding. And so it did under her manage- 
ment, but not under Kathie’s. For while 
Kathie consulted comfort, and was chiefly anx- 
ious to please her husband, Claudia sacrificed 
ease to luxury, and sought the world’s approval 
rather than Mark’s. 

A year went by, and to each household came 
a little stranger. Claudia had but a cold wel- 
| come ready. ‘Children are such a nuisance,”’ 
| she said to Mark. ‘‘Of course I shall feel dif- 
ferently toward my own, but as to making sueh 
sacrifices for them as some mothers do, I never 
could.” 

Kathie caressed the babe on her arm with a 
glad smile, and said, softly, ‘‘The wee darling! 
God make me worthy of his gift.’” But Kathie 
was only a simple-hearted, loving little woman, 
and had no such aspirations as Claudia, no such 
‘yearnings after the unattainable.” 

The two families were on visiting terms, and 
Mark Somers, loyal husband as he strove to be, 
could not help eontrasting Kathie’s cheerful 
content with his wife’s ill-humor and dissatis- 
faction. For when it was too late, Claudia 





| began to think her marriage a fatal mistake, 
| and that she might have done betterif she had 


waited longer. She was not wise enough to 


| 
| keep her disappointment to herself, but let it 
| be seen in numberless ways. 


“You had no right to marry on such a beg- 
garly income,’’ she said, when Mark reproached 
her for some extravagance. ‘‘Of all evils, 
poverty is the worst.’’ 

| My cirenmstances wére known to you,” he 
replied, with dignity, but an angry flush dyed 
his cheek. ‘‘Pardon me, though, if J think the 

_ word beggarly hardly applicable to an income 

| of five thoysand dollars a year. John Hilton 

has but little over half of that, and yet they 
manage to live, and, so far as I see, as comfort- 
ably, or more so, than we.” 
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“‘Oh, Mrs. Hilton is a famous housekeeper, 


| 


| domestic wheels so that they never jar or creak. 


and I have no talent for anything like that. | A woman’s tact is something wonderful.” 


She ’s completely wrapped up in her husband 
and baby, and very seldom goes into society. 
I could not lead such a life of stagnation.” 

‘But home duties ought to claim a share of 
your attention, Claudia. I’m a little tired of 
balls, and parties, and operas, and this con- 
stant gayety and excitement. The cost of it, 
too, is more than we can afford.’’ 

‘*We may as well understand each cther first 
as last,’’ she answered, coldly. ‘‘I was never 
meant for a household drudge, and don’t intend 
to sink into one. Because you are growing 
humdrum and commonplace, it is no reason I 
should.” 

“Certainly not,’’ and he smiled sarcastically. 
“Sacrifice what you will to society, I cannot 
prevent it; but upon one thing I insist, that 
you do not run into debt any more.” 

**T hate economy, and to be always thinking 
of ways and means,’”’ she answered. ‘‘ You 
ought to have married a woman like Mrs. Hil- 
ton. She’s just petty-minded enough to delight 
in such things.”’ 

Mark Somers looked at his wife a little criti- 
cally. She had on a soiled wrapper, her hair 
was uncombed—her whole appearance slovenly 
in the extreme. She kept her fine raiment, as 
she did her wit and grace and conversational 
talents, for the world, and thought it would be 
a waste of materials to use either at home. 
And this was the woman whose delicate sensi- 
bilities he had rated so high above Kathie’s. 
He could not help thinking of it now, and re- 
calling a picture he had seen that morning on 
his way to the office—Mrs. Hilton romping with 
her baby, her cheeks all abloom, her eyes brim- 
ming over with laughter, and as daintily dressed 
as if for a party. Claudia would have sneered 
at the ruffled white apron and blue-sprigged 
calico, but Mark thought it the prettiest cos- 
tume he had ever seen. 

John Hilton was very proud of his wife, and 
home, and baby. He felt a sort of pity for 
Mark, who had chosen so unwisely, and fre- 
quently invited the latter to his house. Kathie 
was a genial little hostess, and Mark, to his 
surprise, found her well informed on the topics 
of the day. It is true, she could neither sing, 
nor write, nor paint, like Claudia, but marriage 
had encircled and amplified her nature, and 
given her a deeper insight into the world of 
thought and feeling. Mark remembered that 
he had once called her commonplace, and some- 
how the word began to have a new meaning 
for him thenceforward. 

‘‘How happy you two are!’’ he said to John 
one night, with a sigh. Kathie had gone up 
stairs to put her little one to bed, a task she 


“Then you never disagree, never have so 
| much as the ghost of a quarrel?’’ and Mark 
| looked at his friend curiously. His tone was a 
jesting one, but not so the feeling that prompted 
this inquiry. 

“We are no more than human,” John an- 
swered, smiling, ‘‘and of course do not think 
exactly alike on every point. I respect Kathie 
the more that she has a certain individuality of 
her own, and does not refiect all my likes and 
dislikes, my preferences and prejudices. Her 
opinion is often a safe corrective of mine.” 

“But if her views of life were shallow and 
heartless, and she persisted in following a 
course you disapproved, what would you do 
then ?’’ Mark asked, bitterly. 

John hesitated before replying. He more 
than half suspected that Mark referred to Clau- 
dia, and had a dislike of anything that seemed 
like interference between man and wife. “I 
should reason with her,’’ he said, finally, ‘try 
to make her understand the wrong she was 
doing us both. If that failed, if nothing I said 
affected her, I could only make the best out of 
what happiness was left me, remembering that 
I had chosen with my eyes wide open, and that 
it was my own fault if I had mistaken her cha- 
racter.”’ 

Mark winced a little at this plain speaking, 
and instead of pursuing the topic, said, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ There is one other question I should 
like to ask you, and I hope you won’t think it 
impertinent. How is it that you live so com- 
fortably on your small salary ?’’ 

John opened his eyes very wide, and so did 
Kathie, who just then entered the room. 

**Small!’’ echoed she, inamazement. ‘‘ Why, 
it is three thousand dollars a year, and we used 
to lay aside one-third of it befere baby came.”’ 

‘Yet there are those who think five thousand 
little better than begging,’’ said Mark. ‘Pray, 
let me into the secret of your management, 
Mrs. Hilton. I see no evidences of poverty 
here,’’ and he glanced around the little sitting- 
room admiringly, with its tasteful furnishing 
and cosey air of comfort. Cheap and tawdry 
were the terms that Claudia would have ap- 
plied to it, contrasting it with the artistic ele- 
gance of her own rooms ; but Mark remembered 
their desolateness, and the dust that lay thick 
in corners, and thought thi§ one far more cheer- 
ful and pleasant. 

Kathie laughed gleefully. ‘If you only 
knew what a time I had hunting for bargains 
when we started housekeeping,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
in what a constant state of surprise 1 kept 
John. There was sure to be something new 
every night, and he finally began to look around 





seldom entrusted te the nurse. ‘Such perfect | for the last wonderful purchase as soon as he 
harmony is rarely seen.’’ | came home. Every article in this room has a 

“Tt is all Kathie’s doing,”’ answered John, | 
“for she knows just when and where to oil the | 


history, more or less romantic.” 
‘Kathie was very fortunate in her raid upon 
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furniture dealers and carpet stores,’’ said John, 
with a look toward her, half-tender, half-mis- 
chievous. ‘She is a wise little housekeeper, 
too, and knows how to husband her resources.”’ 

Kathie’s cheek flushed, for John’s approval 
was as dear to her now as when they were first 
married. Something in Mark’s face, though, 
made her think of Claudia, and she turned the 
eonversation to other topics. 

Mark found his wife at home when he re- 
turned that night. She had been absent on a 
visit, and they had not seen: each other for a 
month. But her manner toward him was in- 
different as usual, and instead of inquiring 
after his welfare or that of their child, she 
began at once to talk of her social triumphs. 

‘There were several famous people at Mrs. 
R ’s,’’ she said, “‘men and women both, but 
I held my own among them, and was as much 
admired as any one. A musician from Boston 
was enchanted with that little song of mine, 
‘The Stricken Heart,’ and begged that I would 
have it published. Then we had private thea- 
tricals one night, and I wrote a drama, and 
acted the principal part myself, and created 
such a sensation that all the other women were 
jealous. Mrs. R—— declared that we ought to 
live in the city where my talents would be ap- 
preciated, and that it was a shame to bury my- 
self up in this country town.”’ 

“You are greatly to be commiserated,” said 
Mark, sarcastically, “especially as the town 
has only fifty thousand inhabitants, and you 
seclude yourself so closely at home.” 

“Tt is a trial to be cramped as I am,” she 
continued, without noticing his interruption, 
‘‘and I wish you had a little more energy and 
ambition. There is no reason why you should 
not make money as well as other men, and 
perhaps you might in a wider sphere of action 
like New York. Then, as Mrs. R—— says, 
one ought to think of the social advantages 
and opportunities for enlture to be found there. 
The fact is,’ and she looked at him critically, 
“‘we are both deteriorating here, you even more 
than I.”’ 

Mark had indeed grown somewhat careless 
of his appearance, and was looking worn, and 
altogether presented quite a contrast to the 
man she married. That the change was her 
work she never suspected, but ascribed it rather 
to his low tastes and pursuits. For it was her- 
self, and not him, that she considered the vic- 
tim of their ill-assorted union. 

“Claudia,” said Mark, kindly, controlling 
his indignation, ‘‘I should like an honest talk 
with you. No woman has a right to ignore the 
claims of husband and child, and give the best 
of herself to the world, Yet that is what you 
do. Even if, as you hint, I have fallen below 
your expectations, the bond that unites us 
ought to be respected. Believe me, these dis- 





sensions that embitter our lives are worse than 
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| useless. Let us avoid them for the future, and 
| try to conform ourselves one to the other, both 
| for our own sakes and that of our child.”’ 

| “You are really eloquent,” said Claudia, 
| with a sneer, ‘‘but for my part J hate pretence, 
| and why should we simulate an attachment we 
don’t feel. Our marriage was a mistake, for 
no two persons were ever more uncongenial 
than you and I.”’ 

“Yet you thought different once, or at least 
said so.” 

“T was deceived,” she answered, coldly. 
“You appeared to have intellectual aspira- 
tions then, and a taste for music, and pictures, 
and society, and beautiful surroundings, and 
were as unlike as possible to what you are 
now.” 

**Not so,” he replied. ‘I have not changed 
in any respect. I enjoy books, and pictures, 
and music, and entertaining conversation, and 
beautiful surroundings, as well now as ever, 
but do not thirk them the only things worth 
living for, to which everything else ought to 
be sacrificed.”’ 

Claudia yawned, sleepily. ‘‘ We shall never 
agree,”’ she said, “if we talk all night. The 
best way is to interfere with each other as little 
as possible. You ought not to complain cer- 
tainly. Itis the wife, rather than the husband, 
that suffers most from an unequal marriage.’”’ 

Mark left the room in silence. He had done 
what he could, but in vain ; his home could never 
be more to him than it was now. There were 
not even any capabilities in Claudia for better 
things ; she was utterly false, and shallow, and 
selfish. Yet having chosen, he manfully re- 
solved to make the best of it, and not shirk the 
responsibility of his own act. He had been at- 
tracted by show rather than solid worth, had 
cast aside gold for its base imitation; but the 
| fault was his, and he must pay the penalty. 
Now, when it was too late, he realized his mis- 
take, and remembering Kathie and all she was 
to her husband, the word commonplace had for 
| him thenceforward a new and sweet and tender 
signification. 


a OG 














| LovE one human being purely and warmly, 
| and you will love all. The heart in this hea- 
ven, like the wandering sun, sees nothing, 
from the dewdrop to the ocean, but a mirror, 
which it warms and fills. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not 
alter the nature of the thing. We cannot fancy 
things into being, or make them vanish into 
nothing by the stubborn confidence of our ima- 
ginations. Things are as sullen as we are, and 
will be what they are, whatever we think of 
them. And if there be a God, a man cannot 
by an obstinate disbelief of him make him 
cease to be, any more than a man can put out 

the sun by winking.—7Wotson. . 
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EDITH SEYMOUR. 


A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 





BY MRS. SAMUEL M. ALEXANDER. 





THE ancestral hall of Sir Basil Seymour was 
bathed in the chaste light of a beautiful Octo- 
ber moon, that converted the noble park, by 
which it was surrounded, into one broad ex- 
panse of light and darkness. A fresh and de- 
licious breeze played among the mighty old 
oaks, tossing their branches about, so that oc- 
casionally a flood of luminous light poured 
down upon the velvet sward beneath, in a 
thousand fantastic and picturesque forms. 

About eight o’clock that evening, a small 
postern, leading to one of ‘the avenues of the 
hall, was cautiously opened, and Lady Edith 
Seymour, Sir Basil’s only child, accompanied 
by her waiting maid, passed steaithily through. 


They had not proceeded far when the lady's |. 


steps were arrested by a figure, whose outlines 
she well knew, approaching her. He paused 
suddenly on perceiving her companion. 

“Withdraw to yonder clump of trees and 
remain until I call thee,” said the lady in a 
fluttered tone, to her maid. The girl obeyed. 
Lady Edith hesitated ; then yielding to the tu- 
multuous joy of her heart, that broke over all 
control, she darted forward, and was received 
in the arms of her lover. 

“Mortimer!” In that one word broke forth 
the passionate tenderness of her. heart. 

“My own Edith; my beloved one!”’ said the 
stranger, as he pushed back the hood that 
shaded her lovely features, and pressed his lips 
upon ber pure forehead, while she endeavored 
but faintly to release herself from his clasp. 
“Are you here at last? I feared my pleadings 
were in vain, and that you would never meet 
me again,’’ added he, in gentle reproach. 

*‘Ah! that reminds me,” replied the lady, in 
saddened tone, lifting her head from his bosom, 
and struggling.more resolutely to free herself 
from his embrace, “‘that this must be our last 
interview. To meet you thus clandestinely 
lessens me in my own estimation, and I dare 
not think of the effect it hason you. Then, 
until my father can be won to renounce the 
detestable match with the one whom he has se- 
lected” — 

‘Which will never be,’’ interrupted her lover, 
bitterly, almost fiercely, as he allowed the still 
struggling girl to disengage herself from his 
arms, and lean for support against the old oak 
that afforded them concealment. With quick 
and agitated steps he paced the narrow open- 
ing ,between the trees. 
before her—“ Was it for this,’’ said he, in a 
voice broken by conflicting emotions, ‘that 
you came forth to meet me to-night? Do you 
repent that for years you have wasted the love 
of your young heart upon so worthless an ob- 
ject? or, has the influence of your father at» 
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the frightened giri. 


Suddenly he paused |, 








length prevailed, so that you begin to listen 
with pleasure to the suit of the haughty Baron 
of Winchester? Speak, lady, and let me know 
your heart!’ exclaimed the excited man, in a 
cold, stern tone. 

But anguish of spirit had vendened the gen- 
tle being whom he addressed unable to answer 
his repreaches. A mist came over her eyes, 
and the light though dim was sufficient to re- 
veal the sudden paleness of her face. Flinging 
one arm around the tree to prevent sinking 
to the ground, she stood faint and sick with 
grief; then, bowing her head, wept from pure 
sorrow. This recalled Mortimer to reason. 
Springing to her side, he gently removed her 
arm fromjts rough support, and tenderly drew 
her down to the rude seat, that the gnarled 
roots of the old tree had broken up through 
the earth and formed, and over which a thick 
covering of moss had grown. 

‘Dearest Edith, forgive my harsh words. 
The keen pang of hearing that I was to meet 
no more the being whom I so love, hurried me 
into a forgetfulness of aught else. Grant me 
one bright smile, sweet love, and the assurance 
of my pardon, and I will listen to all thou 
sayest.”’ 

He was pardoned. 

‘‘Edith,’’ he resumed, in those low, sweet 
tones that are to the loving heart what perfume 
is to the flower, “ what hinders us from being 
happy —would not pure and tried affeetion 
make Thornton Castle as pleasant a home for 
thee as Seymour Hall? Oh! would it not be 
delight unutterable to have thee ever.near me. 
We, who have loved each other so long, and 
who have met only in fear, might converse 
openly ; and this sweet form might be clasped 
to my heart without reproach. Is there not 
happiness in this, beloved one?’’ he whispered, 
lifting her head to,his bosom, and bending his 
eyes on her in a loek that caused her to cover 
her own, lest he migh+ read in them the love- 
light she felt rushing there. Minutes, or it 
might be an hour, passed thus, for they were 
too happy to keep note of time. A rustling 
sound and the crackling of a dry branch near, 
as though some one had stepped on it, aroused 
them. Both started to their feet. 

‘My father has traced us here,’’ whispered 
“Fly, Mortimer, or you 
will be discovered.’’ 

‘And leave you to brave his wrath alone! 
never !’’ replied Sir Mortimer, while.a flash of 
haughty defiance broke over his face. Taking 
her clasped hands in his he drew her towards 
him. 

“‘ Mortimer, Mortimer, I beseech you—if you 
love me—if you desire my happiness—if you 
wish to meet me again—leave me at once,’’ in- 
coherently murmured the Lady Edith, while 
her trembling form. shook in his arms. There 
was truth, tenderness, and anguish in her tones 
that penetrated to Mortimer’s heart. 
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“] will obey thee, beloved,” anid he, press. | 
ing her to his heart, and imprinting on her lips 





a farewell kiss. The next moment he was | 


gone. 


The Lady Edith stood irresolute—half re- 


penting that she had urged his flight, and yet 
rejoicing in his safety. Recollecting herself, 
she drew her hooded scarf around ‘her, and 
joining her maid, quickly retraced her steps to 
the hall, and disappeared through the postern 
that afforded them egress. 

When all was quiet, a tall, dark figure emerged 
from the obscurity of the trees, and approached 
the spot where Lady Edith and her lover had | 
so lately stood. The moonbeams revealed the 
dark scowl upon his fierce countenance, while 
with upraised hand and teeth firmly set, he | 
vowed a terrible imprecation to have revenge. 


Lady Edith was accustomed, from early child- 
hood, to indulge in pedestrian excursions in the 
vicinity of Seymour Hall; thus finding amuse- 
ment among its lovely precincts. One morn- 
ing, soon after her interview with Sir Mortimer 
Thornton, she wandered forth with one of her 
maidens and her father’s page. Becoming fa- 
tigued with a walk rather longer than usual, 
they seated theinselves by ashaded brook, while 
the page prepared his fishing-tackle. Suddenly 
there was a rustling of the leaves and long 
grass near them, and the next instant a loud 
shriek rang upon the air. Reginald, the page, 
beheld his lady seized by an armed man. Rush- 
ing to her defence, he received a thrust from a 
stiletto, staggered and fell. A bandage placed 
over her mouth, by another desperado, instantly 
silenced the terrified attendant. The screams of 
Lady Edith ceased too, for she became insensi- 
ble, as the ruffians plunged with her through the 
thick underwood and disappeared. The fright- 
ened maiden at length sufficiently recovered her 
senses to hasten to the hall and give the alarm. 
Alas! whata fearful night was that. Sir Basil, 
who was devotedly attached to his daughter, 
was struck to the heart. A numbing stupor 
crept over his aged frame. It was his death 
blow. Next morning the sun looked in upon 
the cold remains of Sir Basil Seymour. 

Strong parties had been sent out in all diree- 
tions to search; but in vain. High rewards 
were offered for the discovery and rescue of the 
beautiful Lady Edith Seymour. Not only the 
relatives of the Seymours, but many a young 
nobleman with ready retinue engaged in the 
search. Among the most diligent of all was 
Lord Harold De Courteny, Baron of Winches- 
ter, to whom Sir Basil Seymour had betrothed 
his daughter, the Lady Edith. Fruitless were 
all their endeavors. Not the slightest clue 
could be obtained to unravel the mystery. 


Near the mouth of a dark relling river, many 
miles from Seymour Hall, a gray and time- 
worn tower arose, seemingly from the water. 
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| On close examination, however, the rock upon 
| which it was built became discernible. An old 
man and an aged crone, his wife» dwelt in the 
| centre of the tower. 
In a small and miserable apartment at the 
| top, lighted only by a single loophole, was the 
| Lady Edith Seymour. She was preparing to © 
| seek her miserable couch, and, if possible, to 
forget in sleep her wretchedness. Her un- 
| bound tresses fell in their natural beauty over 
| @ loose white dress confined around the deli- 
| cate waist, and looped back from the rounded 
arms, by black fastenings, symbols of mourn- 
ing for her lost father, with whose death she 
| had been early acquainted, and furnished with 
| habiliments of woe. Suddenly the sound of a 
heavy step fell upon her ear. 

“It is he!’ she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
upon her breast, while the strongest expression 
of terror and despair spread over her face. 

The next moment Lord Harold De Courteny 
stood within the apartment. 

“Good-even to you, lady. Ah! preparing 
for sieep—pardon my abrupt entrance—but 
those disordered charms are so captivating, and 
that sweet confusion becomes thee so well, that 
Iam indebted to my boldness for procuring me 
this gratification.’ 

A deep flushed glowed over the face and 
neck of Edith, then receding, left her deadly 
pale. 

“‘Lady Edith,” said he, fn a more respectful 
tone, approaching her, ‘‘I come once more to 
beg your favor, Behold me bending on my 
knees before you and say which is the prisoner. 
Why continue this obstinacy towards me? You 
well know that I have your father’s written 
promise, and the king’s royal order for our 
marriage. Then why do you attempt to thwart 
the wishes of the parent whom you loved? 
Honor and happiness await you. Speak but 
the word, Edith, and you shall be borne hence 
the tenderly cherished wife of one who adores 
thee. Speak, Edith,” and he attempted to 
take her hand. 

Edith drew back from his touch with unre- 
pressed horror. 

A shade of anger passed over De Courteny’s 
features ; but he controlled his feelin 

“Will you become my wife, Edith ? 
in a determined voice. 

“Never!” replied Edith, in a tone so firm, 
that it astonished even herself. 

“You will repent that word, madam,” said 
he, fiercely, springing to his feet and seizing 
her hands. With a tight grasp he held the 
affrighted girl at arm’s iength, and fixed his 
eyes upon her with # bold and cruel gaze, 


> said he, 


then, as if suddenly chan his purpose, he 

released her, sa in the Sage Ata ta 
reel sin ous ma 

ap we mine; but I f bog bata this 


night I will be here again. Mine youare. If 





1 you choose it so, my honorable wife, with every 
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delight that love and wealth can bestow. If 
you refuse this, mine you.shall be with dis- 
honor—aye, death, if need be. Make your 
choice.”’ With his eyes fixed on the statue-like 
being, he left the apartment. 

Edith flung herself upon the cold floor in de- 
spair. She had no tears to shed, for grief had 
dried up their fountain. She could offer no 
prayer, as she felt that Heaven had deserted 
her. She had no wish but to die. All that 
long, dark, stormy night she listened to the 
howlings of the tempest, and the heavy surges 
of the waves as they dashed against her prison, 
wildly beseeching thera to come to her release. 
Towards day exhausted nature sank, and she 
fell into a deep sleep. When she awoke, the 
storm had subsided, and her own feelings 
somewhat calmed, too. It was night again. 
Her allowance of food and a fresh light were 
in their usual place. She thought of her situa- 
tion. She felt persuaded her friends were 
searching for her. Above all, arose one image 
—that. of her lover—would he weary in the 
search or desert her? Oh, no! His power 
was at work. Ere long her place of conceal- 
ment would be traced out. Hope began to re- 
vive. 

“I will not despair,’ said she, rising up. 
‘Before my week of respite ends, I shall be 
safe.” 

As she stood thus, the sound of oars approach- 
ing the tower struck upon herear. Soon after, 
she heard a confusion of voices and angry ex- 
clamations, with great struggling—then a hur- 
ried step sprang up the winding stair. In a 
moment the door of Edith’s prison was dashed 
open, and she clasped in the arms of Sir Morti- 
mer Thornton. Without delay he bore her to 
the lower apartment, where her jailor and his 
wife lay bound under guard of an armed knight. 
To place her in a boat and row to the beach was 
done with a celerity that confounded her. No 
word was exchanged. The heavy throbbings 
of Mortimer’s heart, as her head rested against 
it, told her that anxiety for her safety rendered 
him quiet. On landing, she perceived in the 
dim light an attendant with horses, one of 
which was caparisoned for a lady. While each 
of the parties were making their own arrange- 
ments, Sir Mortimer Thornton carefully wrap- 
ped the Lady Edith ina thick riding-cloak, and 
drawing her closely to him, whispered :— 

“Will you trust me entirely, dearest Edith?” 

“Can you doubt it?” she replied, gently re- 
proachful. 

“Even to the immediate solemnization of 
our nuptials?” 

“How, or where?’ exclaimed the astonished 
girl, gazing in bewilderment at the desert 
place around her. 

‘*Time presses. I cannot explain, as we are 
still surrounded by danger. But, love, your 
honor and safety are dearer to me than life. 
Say that you are willing to be mine now.”’ 





“lam,” was softly murmured, but soft as it 
was spoken, it fell like music upon the ear for 
which it was intended. 

The pressure of his arms, and the low, 
thickly-breathed whisper, ‘Thank you, love! 
thank you, love!’’ revealed how deeply he ap- 
preciated her confidence. 

Placing her on the steed, and motioning to 
the others to follow his example in mounting, 
the party pursued with rapidity and silence 
their, to Edith, mysterious route. After 
riding several hours through a wild and broken 
country, on a sign from Sir Mortimer, they 
suddenly halted. One of the attendants was 
sent forward. Sir Mortimer lifted Edith from 
her horse, and supported her towards a faint 
light that suddenly gleamed a short distance 
before them. A few minutes’ walk brought 
them to the door of the chapel from whence 
shone the light. Two persons were waiting 
the coming of Sir Mortimer and Lady Edith. 
One was a clergyman, the other was the at- 
tendant who had been sent forward. Lady 
Edith trembled, but there was no wish to 
shrink back. Sir Mortimer led Lady Edith to 
the altar. Kneeling down, they breathed the 
vows that united their destinies forever. As 
they arose, a slight crash and tinkle of broken 
glass made each one start and look around. 
A bird, frightened from the nest it had built 
in the chapel, darted wildly against the win- 
dow, and broke the pane, wounding itself. It 
flew around and around the chapel, shrieking 
with pain and affright. Circling the lights, 
and extinguishing one with the dash of its 
wings, it lit directly above them, until the little 
creature became exhausted, when, relaxing its 
hold, it fell at Lady Edith’s feet, and expired 
with a single gasp. 

“Tt is an evil omen,” whispered the bride, 
as she clung, pale and trembling, to her hLus- 
band. 

‘*Have no fear, beloved one. Do not trem- 
ble so. It has only burnt itself in the light,’ 
said he, soothingly, as he drew her from the 
altar. 

Leading her back to ihe place where they 
dismounted, and embracing her tenderly, he 
informed her that they must part for a short 
time. 

“Oh, leave me not, Mortimer! leave me 
not!’’ she exclaimed, entreatingly, clinging to 
his arm, as though by her feeble strength she 
could detain him. thought of parting 
with him had made her tremblingly alive to 
the desolateness of her situation, and the ter- 
rors from which she had just escaped. ‘‘Go 


with me, Mortimer, or we will never see each 
other again.” 

Sir Mortimer gazed with fondness upon the 
beautiful and dependent. being that clung to 
him for protection. 

‘*For your sake I dare not accompany you, 
You are perfectly safe from Harold 


dearest. 
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De Courteny. My longer absence from court 
might awaken suspicion. Commit yourself 
without hesitation to the guidance of this 
knight, Sir Waldo Grierstein, whom you well 
know. L’ll be with you as soon as consistent 
with prudence. _ Till then, dearest, farewell !’’ 
Placing her once more on the steed, he mo- 
tioned to the knight and two of the attendants 
to depart. 

After travelling in the most cautious manner | 
for several days, they arrived ina beautiful and | 
open country. Toward evening they entered 
a fine park, lovely, but very quiet. Issuing 
hence, a beautiful scene met the wondering 
eyes of Lady Edith. It consisted of a garden 
and pleasure grounds, laid out with exquisite 
taste, and in such perfect order, so lovely and 
so solitary, that it seemed a spot of fairy land. 
At the upper end of this domain arose a square | 
tower, apparently fortified by the retainers of 
nature only—shrubs and flowers. They dis- 
mounted at the end of the avenue. 

“Oh, what an enchanting place is this!’’ ex- 
claimed Lady Edith, in deiight. ‘“‘ What name 
do you call it, Sir Waldo?” 

““Greyston Park, madam. Allow me to con- 
duct you within.’ 

Accepting Sir Waldo’s proffered arm, Lady 
Edith entered the tower. The lower part of 
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| confirm his suspicions. 


| jackall for the lion. 
| ment was all that he wanted. 





the building was occupied by the family who 
resided there, which consisted of a mild, be- 
nevolent looking old man and his aged com- 
panion, with their daughter. They ascended 
to the second story. This embraced a suit of 
rooms—drawing-room, sleeping apartment, re- 
freshment-room, and bath. Her rural sim- 
plicity gave place to the most gorgeous luxury. 
The richest hangings of the East, the softest 
Persian carpets, the most luxurious ottomans, 
were arranged in style and magnificence in- 
viting to ease and repose. Sir Waldo partook 
of some refreshments with Lady Edith, then 
bade her adieu. The following week her hus- 
band arrived. 


Four years passed. Lady Edith was happy 
and contented amid the seclusion of Greyston 
Park. Her two lovely children alone divided 
her affections with her husband. In the en- 
joyment of maternal love, in the improvement 





of her mind, in the cultivation of her garden, 
and in the pleasures derived from the rural 
felicity around her, ghe was the happiest of | 
beings. Her husband's visits were irregular— 
sometimes at midnight and for a few hours | 
only, at others for two or three days. Her 
love was the blessing of Sir Mortimer Thorn- | 
ton’s life. Often sad thoughts weighed heavily 
en his heart. He dared not live in open and 
honorable wedlock as became his wife’s station | 
and hisown. Well he knew that his disgrace, 


perhaps life, and a convent for Edith, must | 
pay the penalty of their marriage, if discovered | 

















by the king. Beside, he was frequently asso- 
ciated at court with Lord Harold De Courteny, 
who, struck by the total disappearance of 
Lady Edith, at once concluded that Sir Morti- 
mer had defeated his plans. Sir Mortimer’s 
evident repugnance to forming any matrimo- 
nial alliance, for which great inducements 
were held out to him by the king, tended to 
De Courteny watched 
his movements, compared his actions, and 
tracked with the coolness and sagacity of the 
The clue to her conceal- 
Sir Mortimer 
felt all this. He knew that a cruel and jealous 
eye was ever on him. What a relief was it to 
escape from all this to the sweet, quiet spot 
where his Edith dwelt! where thére was no 
shadow of reproach, no unnecessary repinings 
at his lengthened absence, no jealousies, no 


| doubts, no questionings. But her heart and step 


ever bounding to meet him, the smile of lore 
illuminating every feature, and a kiss of the 
most confiding affection ready from her beau- 
tiful lips. On one occasion, while seated by 
her, he took the head that was nestled in his 
bosom between his hands, and holding it back, 
bent an earnest look into the eyes that were 
lifted to his, as though he would read the heart 
that.shone through them. ; 

‘*Edith,’’ said he, ‘‘do you ever find your 
life monotonous, and sigh for the gayeties of 
the court?” 

A look of engrossing fondness returned his 
ardent gaze. The timid bashfulness of the 
maiden was laid aside. She was his own wed- 
ded wife, the mother of his children; why, 
then, should she wish to hide the affection that 
was to him the light of his existence? “When 
she replied, her voice was soft and musical :— 

“While you are with me, Mortimer, it is 
all I wish for. In your absence, I wander to 
the spot where you last were, and sit down 
upon the same seat. I try to remember évery 
word you spoke, and how you looked’ and 
acted. If my overburdened memory refuses 
every little particular, I call your miniature in 
our boy, kiss his forehead, cheek, and lips, 
because they are his father’s, then fervently 
thank Heaven that I am the wife of such a 
husband, and mother of his son.” 

‘Heaven bless you, my sweet wife, for those 
words! But when I view the flauntings of the 
painted flowers that shine so gaudily at court, 
I sigh, and think that if I but dared to trans- 
plant my sweet rose there, how would they 
blush and hang their heads for very shame, 
while she reigned the queen of beauty.” 

‘‘Perchance the noisome air of a court would 
soon wither your rose. Beside, dost thou 
mean to turn this little weak head of mine 
with flattery? Remember it is not made of 
the same good material as thine,” and play- 
fully lifting her hand to her husband's head, 


. 
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she held back the dark locks that clustered 
around his brow, that she might gaze on its 
noble contour. 

Sir Mortimer passed his hand caressingly 
over her tresses. 

“Nay, nay. Whois the flatterer now, sweet 
one? But,’ added he, after a pause, in a 
changed and saddened tone, “my spirit is al- 
most crushed, and the whisperings of hope die 
within me, as months and years pass, and the 
necessity still exists that keeps our union a 
secret. After retiring from the turmoil of 
court, how my heart yearns for thy fond endear- 
ments and the sweet prattle of our children. 
Instead of this, I can only visit you in privacy, 
as though it were a guilty thing. In such re- 
flections my spirit yields up to despondency, 
and the bitterness thereof is insupportable.” 

Edith half arose from her husband’s bosom, 
and tried tosmile. But unbidden tears rushed 
to her eyes in spite of her efforts to restrain 
them. To conceal them, she flung herself into 
his arms again. 

“Do not despond, dear husband. It cannot 
be always thus. There must come a change 
ere long,’’ whispered she, in gentle tones, to 
soothe the chafed and sad spirit of her lord. 

“You are my guardian angel, Edith. We 
will not sadden the precious hours we are to- 
gether by evil forebodings that may perhaps 
never be realized.’’ 


Time passed on. Sir Mortimer became con- 
scious that the watchful eyé of Harold De 
Courteny had increased its vigilance. Fears 
for Edith’s safety almost distracted him, and 
the pleasure of his visits were marred by the 
dread of revealing her retreat. At length his 
resolution was taken. He determined to fly to 
France, and seek there the safety and honor 
that was denied him in his native land. He 
gently broke the intelligence to Edith, who 
was greatly terrified at the thought of the 
king’s displeasure, when their marriage and 
clandestine departure from England was dis- 
covered. Mortimer allayed her fears as best 
he could, and she yielded, as the thought of 
being always near her husband arose in her 
mind. 

The shadows of a warm twilight lay among 
the shrubbery in Lady Edith’s garden, and a 
line of dying sunshine fell upon the green 
sward in front of the window at which she was 
sitting. Many an hour had this been her post, 
watching with fond impatience her husband’s 
approach. She had been happy, even amid 
the unfortunate circumstances by which she 
was surrounded, Now a change had come. 
It was necessary to act decidedly and without 
delay, if they would escape the machinations 
of an artful enemy, and the probable vengeance 
of an angry king. This thought paled her 
cheek, and filled her heart with misgivings. 
Packing-cases were standing around the apart- 





ment, in which her waiting-woman had care- 
fully bestowed all the valuables. The oldest 
boy was capering about the room on a stick, 
showing ‘‘Mamma’”’ how well he could ride ; 
while the youngest lay asleep in her arms. 
The lady arose, and giving the child to her 
woman, said, in a sad tone :— 

“A strange presentiment of coming evil 
weighs upon me, Mary. I would fain look 
once more upon my sweet garden ; it may dis- 
pel the gloom.’’ 

“But, my lady,’’ replied the thoughtful girl, 
‘the dew will soon begin to fall, and the 
dampness might’”’— 

‘Fear not, Mary,” interrupted the lady. “I 
will return long ere the flowers feel the weight 
of dew. Have everything in readiness, lest 
my lord should arrive earlier than we expect.”’ 

Fondly kissing her children, the Lady Edith 
threw a mantle around her, and descended to 
her garden. 


It was near midnight. Attended by two 
trusty followers, Sir Mortimer Thornton was 
rapidly pressing towards Greyston Park. From 
thence they were to travel to the sea-side, ten 
miles distant, where lay the vessel that was to 
carry them from their native land. On ap- 
proaching near, a sudden tremor seized him, 
for no light gleamed from his lady’s apartment. 
He dismounted. His step was hasty and un- 
even. The air seemed stagnant, and a heavy 
weight oppressed his breathing. Je entered 
the tower. No one came to welcome him. 
All was dark and silent asthe grave. His loud 
call brought no response. A strange anguish 
crept around his heart, as with faltering steps 
he ascended to Lady Edith’s chamber. A 
shaded lamp burned at the upper end; and at 
the bed-side, the curtains of which were closely 
drawn, sat the waiting-woman, her face buried 
in her hands. Without any notice to the 
weeping attendant, Sir Mortimer sprang to the 
bed, and, drawing back the curtains, gazed on 
the object before him until his heart almost 
ceased to beat. There lay his wife in the mar- 
ble hue and stillness of death. Her light and 
snowy vesture arranged by hands unused to 
the clothing of the grave, floated around her 
like a cloud, shaded profusely by her long 
glossy ringlets; her eyes gently closed, and 
her hands joined, asif in prayer. Beneath the 
left breast had welled forth a dark-red stain, 
and still moist was. the heart-blood of his 
Edith. A convulsion passed over the features 
and shook the frame of Sir Mortimer ; the next 
moment he fell insensible across the inanimate 
form of her he had loved so fondly. Lady 
Edith was consigned to her premature grave. 

“T will visit thee often, mv love; often as I 
was wont to do,’’ exclaimed the heart-broken 
man, as he stood by the fresh cold sod. ‘‘The 


heart of thy Mortimer is buried with thee.”’ 
All that could be ascertained of the foul 
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deed was, that the waiting-woman becoming 
alarmed at her lady’s protracted stay, went 
out to seek her. As she entered the garden, 
the twang of a bow and then a faint shriek 
alarmed her. Hastening to the arbor from 
whence proceeded the noise, she arrived in 
time to receive her lady’s fainting form, and 
remove the arrow from her pierced heart. 

Sir Mortimer had now but one desire for life 
—to avenge the death of his lady. In vain did 
he seek Harold De Courteny, whom he well 
knew was the actor of this tragedy. At length, 
as an addition to his anguish, he discovered 
that by immense rewards De Courteny had 
bribed the captain of the vessel in which Edith 
and he were to have sailed, to carry him away 
immediately after the perpetration of the 
murder. 

Sir Mortimer Thornton never again appeared 
at court. In less than twelve months he was 
laid beside his beloved Edith. 


<tipedien 
en eae 





SPRING. 
BY SUE MURDOCK. 


Up from the south-land glad I come, 
Borne on the breath of the rarest of flowers, 
In that clime of orange bud and bloom, 
To people again my fairy bowers. 
To waken echoes with willing feet, 
In my eaverns locked by the chilling sleet. 


Backward the ice-king draws apace, 
Though loth to yield what he long hath owned ; 
But I puff my warm breath in his face, 
And my voice, to gentlest zephyr toned, 
I bid him return to his land of snow, 
Which he left so hastily long ago. 


And over the traek his cold feet made, 

I lay the mantle of springing grass; 
And bursting bud, in sun and shade, 

Look forth to greet me, where’er I pass; 
And the dancing rivulet seems to say 
Oh, welcome, wefeome, mother of May. 


And the earth is full of throbbing life, 
As the morus are filled with robin songs; 
And the very air with joy is rife, 
For a joyous life to me belongs. 
And from arching sky of deepest blue 
The sun looks down with a warmth anew, 


Quickening the pulse in root and leaf, 

And quickens the sap in its ebb and flow: 
Giving a promise of harvest sheaf 

To the wheat long hidden ‘neath the snow. 
Then looks in at the sprouting ferns, to see 
That they are unroilling cautiously. 


Out in the hedgerow, tall and green, 

Two birds keep house with a wondrous care; 
On some bright morning it will be seen, 

Four featherless ones the wee home share. 
But the balmy life of the biooming spring 
Will clothe and strengthen the tiny wing. 


With my royal robes on forests wide, 
O'er earth my velvety carpet green, 
I scatter flowers on every side 
For the coming feet of summer's queen. 
And on the wings of dawn I soar away 
With the fragrant breath of the ebbing May. 








HOW GEROLD GRAY FOUND 
HIS WIFE. 


BY JUNITA WERTHBY. 








“ GRACIE 1? ‘ 

The child-voice was low and plaintive, and 
the signet of death was already on her pale 
brow. Her tiny hands were uplifted implor- 
ingly, and the blue eyes searched the infinite 
expanse of eternity with joyful resignation. 

“Don’t cry, sister! don’ tery! little Mamie 
is going to Heaven to be with mamma and papa ; 
by and by the beautiful angels will come for 
you too,” and the little spirit smiled as it flut- 
tered out of its frail casket, the white lids closed 
over the glassy orbs, and Gracie was alone with 
her dead. She did not weep for the little spirit 
that had found rest, for she knew that “the 
life of some was worse than death.” 

Two years before and Gracie Danforth lived 
in luxury, the pride of society and the light of 
her happy home; but. misfortune and death 
swept like a besom of destruction over the 
household, and Gracie was left homeless and 
alone, with the care and burden of her afflicted 
baby sister. Night and day she had toiled ‘‘to 
keep the wolf from the door,”’ but toiling alone 
is bitter work, and the poor have no new 
friends. 


“Miss Delmar, I must have the money now. 
My little sister is dead and I am alone ; indeed 
I eannot wait; for God’s sake hear me!” And 
Gracie caught imploringly at the filmy lace 
sleeve that enveloped like hoar-frost the white 
arm of her employer. 

For weary months she had worked on a piece 
of delicate embroidery, hoping, praying, that 
she might finish it in time to buy comforts for 
the baby sister. Every stitch was wrought 
with a prayer, for daily she saw, with aching 
heart, the thin cheeks grow paler, the blue eyes 
deeper, and she felt, from their far-off look, 
that the end was drawing near. 

“Tam engaged, and cannot be troubled with 
such affairs to-night,”’ Laura Delmar said, 
coldly, “I will see you in the morning. Shall 
we seek our friends in the parlor, Mr. Gray? 
No, I shall take you to the conservatory, I 
have a perfect little gem to show you. I know 
your taste is good, and you will agree with me 
in thinking it really a gem,”’ and the proud 
woman gathered the voluminous folds of her 
velvet dress, as it brushed against Gracie’s 
threadbare bombazine. 

‘Oh, for God’s sake have pity !’’ and Gracie’s 
brown eyes sought, with tearful, impassioned 
hopelessness, the face of Gerold Gray, as she 
fell fainting at his feet. 

He hifted the frail form gently and laid it in 
silence on the velvet sofa. Something in that 
wan face haunted him like a dream. What 
was it? Why did memory run, weary-footed 
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and faint down the vista of time, searching in | 


each crevice of the past a niche for the little | 
| some lives would show. 


woman lying in “blissful ignorance’’ of the 
cold world’s unsympathetic millions? | 

Did He recognize in that pale, sorrowful vis- 
age no friend of the past? No; buf an unde- 
finable chord of feeling was vibrating in the 
penetration of his soul, and trembled on his 
voice with the tenderness of a true woman. 

‘‘Such a sad, sweet face, Miss Laira,’’ he 
whispered, softly, ‘‘the counterpart of ‘Re- 
pose,’ a ldvely picture I saw in Rome. She is 
beginning to revive, I will await you in the 
gallery,’ and Gerold reluctantly left the room 
to which he seemed bound by some, strange 
spell. 

“Tell John to get the carriage, Ellen, and 
take Miss Danforth home,’’ Laura said, impa- 
tiently, as she joined Gerold. ‘‘ You have no 
idea how troublesome such people are, and 
how importunate,”’ she said, looking up into 
Gerold’s noble face, and seeing that he was 
not altogether indifferent to the girl’s necessi- 
ties and sufferings, she added, in a regretful 
voice, ‘‘I do wish there were no poor people in 
the world ; of course I feel very sorry for them.” 
She knew that to win Gerold Gray, as she was 
hoping to do, she must make an exhibition of 
feeling that she wa; far from. possessing, and 
the effort required all her woman’s tact. She 
loved Gerold with all the strength of her selfish 
heart, and she would have bartered her soul 
for a2 reciprocal affection. She knew he was a 
gentleman, theugh not to the ‘‘manor born,’ 
or of ‘‘noble blood,’ yet undefiled with plebe- 
ianism, and trust and honor guarded the altar 
of his heart like Lares and Penates. 

With an eager show of interest, she returned 
to the room in which she left Gracie, to ascer- 
tain if her orders had been attended to. ‘‘ Miss 
Danforth had walked home,’’ Ellen said, ‘‘ per- 
emptorily refusing the carriage, which was in 
readiness for her at the door.”” This was an 
unexpected finale to affairs, and Laura knew 
it would be fatal to her happiness if Gerold 
should learn the facts undisguised. . 

“Well, did you arrange matters, and send 
the little woman away rejoicing ?’’ Gerold said, 
as Laura entered a few minutes later, her fair 
face radiant with smiles, and her blue eyes the 
very embodiment of honest sympathy. 

“‘Oh, yes; poor girl, I had no idea she was 
so needy,” and the little falsehood fell with the 
ring of truth on the credulous ear of Gerold 
Gray; her beautiful lips really looked tremu- 
lous, and a mist gathered over her glue eyes 
for a moment—only a moment. No theatrical 
star could have done better, so well she acted 
her part. 

Truly, ‘the world’s but a stage, and men and 
women merely players ;’” the curtain rises on 
a comedy to the audience, a tragedy in the 
heart, and falls mid loud applause, while hap- 
piness, like a skeleton, makes its exit. Alas! 





if we could only ‘lift. the veil’ and read the 
secret pages of the soul, what a fearful record 


Little did Gerold Gray suppose that so fair 
a face could conceal such a world of decep- 
tion, and Laura Delmar had the satisfaction 
of knowing that she had effectually deceived. 
Only one little fib, she said, mentally, that 
was nothing, and Gerold would never know 
any better; but as penance for the little white 
lie, she vowed in her heart that'Miss Danforth 
should have the money early the next day ; but 
notwithstanding the penance was already men- 
tally done, Laura could find no rest that night. 
Gracie’s wan face—framed Medusa-like—petri- 
fied her ; in vain she courted ‘“‘Nature’s sweet 
restorer,’’ in vain wished for the ‘‘early dawn.” 
At last sinking into a troubled sleep, she saw 
in her dreams Gracie’s fair form arrayed in 
rich robes and glittering jewels; the words 
that fell from her lips were sparkling gems, 
and bathed the space around Laura like the 
morning dew. As she stooped to gather them, 
by some strange metamorphosis, they were 
living serpents, whose venomous sting was a 
torturing death. She was dying—withering 
like a flower. She started up in.agony. The 
sunlight shone bright and clear, and all nature 
was arrayed, like a bride, in snowy robes. 
** What a fearful dream,”’ she said, rubbing her 
heavy eyes, ‘‘and what a miserable night I’ve 
spent,’’ 

The sun was already high in the heavens, 
and making a hasty toilet, she hurried down 
to the breakfast-room. Gerold had promised 
to call this morning, and she hoped his visit 
would dissipate the bad effects of her horrible 
dreains ; but the hours dragged by “iron shod,’’ 
and ‘still no ring at the. door. ‘‘Where was 
Gerold? would he never come?” ‘Hope de- 
ferred’’ made Laura’s heart sick with undefin- 
able fear. 

Learning the naine of the sad-faced woman 
that haunted his dreams, too, though with a 
divine promise of something that linked the 
past with the future, he sought in eager expect- 
ancy the humble dwelling of her whom time and 
circumstance: had so widely separated from 
him. He remembered the old homestead — 
‘Belle Haven,”’ lovely ‘‘Belle Haven’’—beau- 
tiful in all that nature and art could do—rich 
and soft through the hazy tints of memory, it 
shone on the walls of ‘‘long ago,’’ rivalling the 
masterpiece of Raphael Angelo. 

‘Could the blossom nurtured so tenderly in 
‘beautiful rest’ be fading in this unwholesome 
soil?’’ he said, mentally, as he rapped on the 
rickety door, that creaked wofully on jts dusty 
hinges, as a coarse but kindly face presented 
itself. 

“Does Miss Danforth live here?’’ Gerold 
said, raising his hat defferentially to poor Mrs. 
Malony. 

“Sure, an’ it’s the same that’s after livin’ 
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here,” she replied, wiping her swollen eyes on 
the coarse sleeve that depended from her red 
arm and performed the double function of 
sleeve and handkerchief. “ An’ it's meself 
that’s troubled to destraction almost about 
her, for it’s two hours or moreshe’s been gone 
hunting, the holy saints only knows where, for 
some soul that’s good enough to bury the angel 
that’s sleepin’ in there,” and she pointed to the 
cuddy of a room that joined the one they now 
occupied. “Is it her uncle you are, or some 
relation from foreign parts? For it’s often as 
I’ve heard her talk about them as is gon 

there.”’ . 

‘‘T am no relation,” Gerold said, softly, as 
the unbidden tears trembl¢d on his long lashes, 
and his heart throbbed painfully over the sor- 
row that had crushed the brightness out of his 
darling’s life. 

He could restore the wealth that was hers, 
could fill her life with loving devotion; but he 
could never bring back the smile to the pallid 
lips of little Mamie, or light again her azure 
eyes. With all'his weight of dffection he could 
not fill the one little void. ; 

‘‘Beg pardon, but I’ve kept ye standin’ 
while I’ve been nussin’ the sorrow that’s al- 
most broke me heart, for the grief that’s killin’ 
Miss Gracie. Sit down; ye are welcome, God 
knows; but it’s poor comfort, with niver a bit 
of fire. It’s hard on the poor, I tell ye, when 
them as is rich won’t pay the money they owe. 
Miss Gracie ’s a tender lamb, and come of nobie 
blood as’ them she works for, atid it’s meseif 
that remembers the day when the pride of 
‘Belle Haven’ darsent so much as lift her little 
finger to work. May the good Mother bless 
her! She never turned off the poor and the 
needy, for it was meself that came, poor and 
ragged, begging at her father’s door, and 
wasn't it her tender hands that fed my starv- 
ing babe, and gave me food and words of com- 
fort when I was sick and Weary of me life? 
For Malony, do ye see? had come to this good 
country, where he could rake up piles’of gold 
and make me a lady, he said. But it’s little 
the world cares for the podr, and savin’ Miss 
Gracie none done me a favor, and the times 
grew heavy and harder, and I often wished me 
back on the green hills of ‘me mother land. 
But at last the sorrow came that was nigh to 
break me heart. Malony died, and me baby, 
too; and then it was Miss Gracie was an angel 
to me, and it’s not meself, sure, that would 
forsake her in trouble.”’ 

Light as the step was that broke the sound 
of Mrs. Malony’s voice, Gerold heard it, and 
sprang to meet his long-lost dafling. 

“My precious angel!’ and Gerold caught 
the weary one in his strong arms, and pressed 
the warm kisses on her ‘pale face, while the 
hot tears glittered on her brown hair, pure as 
the Peri’s at the gate of Paradise. ‘‘My poor 
darling! Why did you not recognize me last 





night! How you must have suffered alone!” 
and Gerold smoothed the brown hair caress- 
ingly. 

‘“‘I did know you, Gerold,” she said ; “but I 
believed you had grown indifferent, like the 
rest of the world, and I could bear ho more. 
I don’t remember how I reached home. I 
only know that the sleet in my face was not 
colder than my heart, or more cruel than Miss 
Delmar’s heartlessness.” 

“And did she not pay you and send you 
home in her carriage?’ Gerold said, in sur- 
prisé. ‘Treacherous woman! ‘ To thik she 
would deceive me so! But that is all past 
how, my pet, and we will think of it no 
more.”’ 

With Gracie’s brown head pillowed on his 
bosom, Gerold told her of the long, weary 
months, and even years, he had struggled in 
vain for wealth. 

“ Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” - 

How at last Dame Fortune smiled upon him, 
and, Midas-like, all he touched had turned to 
gold. He told her how she had pictured the 
dreams of his boyhood, and he dared not tell 
her of his love, because he was bound in the . 
shackles of poverty, but the beacon star of — 
hope ‘shone ever in the horizon of his life, 
though the wide waste of waters that sepa- 
rated them was not more formidable than the 
lack of fortune. He remembered her father, 
stern, cold, and proud, and he knew how 
worse than vain it would. prove to hope for her 
hand until he had reached that ‘tide in the 
affairs of men that leads on to fortune.’’ He had 
waited long, but the tide had came at last, 
and he took it'at its flood. 

“I knew you would wait for me, little one,”’ 
he said, folding her in a long embrace, ‘‘and I 
would not bind you with a promise.”’ 

Gracie was silent. Such love as hers needed 
no assertions to prove its fidelity. Soul met 
soul, and their “two hearts beatas one.’’ She 
had waited hopefully, and though hope was 
“growing gray,”’ she believed that he would 
come back to her unchanged. She forgot the 
changes six years had wrought, and the foot- 
prints time and sorrow had left on her blooming 
girlish face; when Gerold failed to recognize 
her at Miss Delmar’s, and the shock came like 
the crowning grief to her young life. But 
poverty is cruelly persis and leaves no | 
time formourning, and woman, notwithstand- 
ing she is the weaker vessel, can fold her sails 
and float safely on a sea that would wreck the 
life-boat of many a strong man’s soul. She 
ean, like the Spartan boy, catry with a smiling 
face a grief that is gnawing at the vitals, a 
grief that would blanch the face of man and 
wither his strength. Thus had Gracie borne 
the storms of life’s young morning, and they 
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had left the impress of “‘soul beauty” on her 
lovely face, that the vicissitudes of time could 
never efface. 

In the silent city of the dead, little Mamie 
was laid to rest, "neath the marble cherubim 
that hovered over her like an ‘‘Alma Mater.” 
Mrs. Malony was comfortably established in a 
home of her own, and a few days later a:quiet 
marriage took place in Grace Church, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray waved from the deck of the 
*“ Arizona” a long adieu to their native land. 


Washington elite was in a furore over Gerold 
Gray’s magnificent wife, ‘‘the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form, the observed of all 
observers.”” She moved with the majesty of a 
queen through the brilliant halls of the White 
House. The entertainment was one of unusual 
importance. The rooms were filled with the 
foreign nobility, brave men, and intellectual 
women, but none rivalled the charming tourist, 
Mrs. Gray., 

‘‘Who is this Mrs. Gray, that the whole city 
is going wild over?” said Laura Delmar to 
her companion, as they quietly ensconced them- 
selves behind the folds of heavy tapestry. She 
was still Laura Delmar, and, like most passé 
belles, was envious of the charms that won 
from fickle society the adulations that once 
were hers. ‘Washington, I believe, is pro- 
verbial for going into ecstasies over every new 
face that can boast of an attraction,’’ and she 
shrugged her shoulders with an air of import- 
ance. ~ 
But before Roland Everton could respond, 
Gracie confronted her with a queenly bow and 
most bewitching smile. 

‘Then you have forgotten Gracie Danforth, 
Miss Delmar? Forgotten your seamstress, 
that you sent out into the cold streets friend- 
less, moneyless, homeless? Forgotten the lit- 
tle sister that died in the face of your cruelty? 
Ah! those were bitter days, Miss Delmar, but 
they have long since passed. Little Mamie 
sleeps ‘under the daisies,’ and my life is filled 
with blessings. From my soul I forgive you,”’ 
she said, extending her white hand with gen- 
erous magnanimity. 

“T forgive you, too, Miss Delmar,” said 
Gerold, advancing a la bonne heuer, “‘sinee it 
was the means of my finding my little wife,” 
and, drawing Gracie’s arm through his, they 
left Laura Delmar alone in mortified chagrin, 
to ‘‘chew the cud”’ of bitter regret. 

She remembered the faur pas, but it was 
too late, and that was how Gerold Gray found 
his wife. 





ated» 
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PREFFR loss before unjust gain, for that 
brings grief but once, this for ever. 

Suzep is like Death’s younger brother, and 
so like him that I never dare trust him with- 
out my prayers.—Sir 7. Browne. 





NEVER STRIKE YOUR CHILD. 

“NEVER strike your child!” This may 
seem to be rather ultra in principle, but it is 
the only proper ground of treatment. Let us 
first examine and ascertain the desired result. 
Suppose your child does wrong—your first 
wish is to convince him that the act is wrong. 
Now, having become aware that a certain act 
is wrong, he again commits it; you demand 
obedience ; obedienee to what? Tothe wishes 
of a parent, not obedience to a mere blow. 
The obedience desired is from a knowledge of 
right, not from a mere slavish fear ; for, if the 
child’s obedience be founded upon fear alone, 
then, in the absence of the cause of that fear, 
he will have no incentive to the obedience; 
but, on the other hand, if the child’s obedience 
be founded upon a knowledge of what is right, 
then the ineentive is always present; for 
knowledge, once attained, will always remain, 
and the child will obey because he wants to do 
so. But a blow never created a desire to do 
right ; it may operate to the prevention of the 
overt act, but the same feelings which prompted 
to disobedience are still there, and rather made 
more turbulent than otherwise. Those feel- 
ings in the child’s bosom which the parent 
aims to bring into requisition, or, at least, which 
should be brought into requisition—feelings of 
love and filial duty—are at once submerged by 
the baser passions upon the infliction of a 
blow, and the spirit of resentment is the only 
result. 
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REVERIES. 
BY T. G. GENTRY. 








How sweet when our labors are ended, 
At the close of each wearisome day, 
When the earth is mantled in darkness, 
And nature has hushed her wild lay, 

To revisit in spirit those islets 
That checked the wide ocean of time, 
And cull from their misty deposits 
Mementos of youth’s early prime! 


Tis sweet for a moment to linger 
O’er the garlands of pleasures and toys 
That hang o’er the soul of our being 
Like clusters of heavenly joys; 
O’er flowers of affection and beauty 
As they bloom on the heart’s sacred shrine, 
And shed a sweet fragrance around them, 
Akin to the odor divine. 


But sweeter to wander in vision 
Far away from the beauties of earth, 
To the glorified fields of Elysium, 
To revel in heavenly mirth ; 
To join the sweet kinship of angels 
That inhabit those regions of light, 
Unite in their chorals symphonious, 
As they worship in spirit and might. 


<thode, 








Many lose the opportunity of saying a kind 
thing by waiting to weigh the matter too long. 
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TABBY AND L 


BY ALICE. 





So that was Robert Hanson, was it? I never 
would have known him, would you, Tabby ?— 
in fact you must have been quite an infant, 
Tab, for it was years wpon years ago that he 
came to our little town to play the organ in the 
old church. “Robert Handsome,’ the girls 
used to call him, and I tell you he was hand- 
some, too; tall and straight as a young pine, 
with eyes blue as the sky, and curling, silky 
locks just the color of the sunbeams, and soft, 
white hands that skimmed over the organ-keys 
and brought forth such bursts of heavenly 
music! I remember well the first time I 
saw him, setting there in the old church, idly 
playing while waiting for the choir to come. I 
knew we were to have a new organist, but I 
did not know men lived that looked like him! 
I had seen handsome farmer-boys, but they 
had coarse boots and sunburnt faces, so I was 
wholly unprepared to see in the new organist 
an Adonis like this. 

Well, Tabby, between you and me, I expe- 
rienced a strange fluttering in the vicinity of 
my left wing. I was introduced by our Domi- 
nie, Mr. Pierson, as ‘‘the soprano, Miss Jennie 
Williams.”’ With one hand still bringing forth 
low, sweet chords, he gave me the other, with- 
out stopping, but with a beaming smile that 
haunted my wakeful eyelids long after my mo- 
ther—innocent soul—thought I was dreaming 
of my to-morrow’s grammar lesson. 

Well—anid if I lost my heart to him, was it a 
wonder? Everybody did! : When he was with 
the village boys he was one of them—he always 
had a sweet something to say to the girls—and 
you know, Tabby, such things will take with 
girls~and to the older ones he was sympathetic 
in all their little troubles, and at the same time 
respectful and polite. Yes, everybody, young 
and old, loved Robert Hanson, and if I overdid 
the matter and loved him more than the others, 
was ita wonder? I was young then, only six- 
teen—just think of that, Tab. I loved music 
devotedly—perhaps a little more so after Rob- 
ert came—and was it strange if, when whiling 
away the long winter evenings, he taught me 
more than the duets we played together on the 
old piano? for although Robert’s home was 
not at Mayville, he had an aunt there; and as 
his parents were wealthy and music his only 
study, he often spent more time with us than 
elsewhere. So we rode, and read, and sang, 
and laughed together till I knew his thoughts 
almost before he expressed them. I loved him, 
I suppose that was the secret of it, Tabby, and 
I believed he loved me, too, though I knew it 
only by a stray glance or word which he would 
sometimes let fall upon me, making me sub- 
dued and happy for hours after. I think I may 





say it, now that I’m an old woman, and to you 
at least, Tabby, that I was fair and handsome, 
too, in those young days—leastways people said 
so, and as for being gay, and helter-skelter like, 
there was no match nowhere in the country 
around. I had not a care from morn till eve. 

But this beautiful time did not last long, Tab- 
by—like summer roses, it faded soon. By and 
by there stole into our little town, like thieves 
at night, strange stories, strange, terrible 
stories about Robert. J scorned them, but my 
parents were proud, and so—Robert went away 
and I saw him no more. Then darkness, dense 
and awful closed about me. There were weary 
months, aye, years when I could not hear even 
a careless school-boy whistle those melodies we 
had loved without oh,.such détter tears! That’s 
what people,call being love-sick, Tabby, when 
your heart is breaking and there ’s no one this 
side heaven can help you. 

Now, Robert Hanson is an old man, and 
much looked-up to, for his many virtues, his 
almsgiving, and his wealth, Those terrible 
things they said he did were merely the crea- 
tions of an enemy’s fancy.and a malicious 
heart. But I wonder what makes my glasses 
so steamy to-night, Tabby? And there’s the 
tea-kettle boiling itself to death. Jump down, 
Tab, and we’ll have our supper now. 


nal 





MARIAN LEE. 





Gay Dicky sat up in the sycamore tree, 
And whistled, and whistled, and thus whistled he— 
Oh, life it is cheery 
For me and my deary, 
And our little birdies ail snug in their nest! 
We sing no sad ditty 
To quicken your pity, 
Like some birds who fancy they ’re always unblest. 


And close by the window sat Marian Lee, 
And lilted, and lilted, and thus lilted she— 
Oh, life it is cheery 
For me and my deary, 
So little care we for the world and its woes! 
*Mid laughter and ginging, 
Each bright hour is bringing 


| Some pleasure to heighten our evening’s repose. 


A tempest soon shattered the sycamore tree, 
And Dicky lamented most piteously 
O'er his darlings all dead, 
His brief happiness fled, 
He thought that such sorrows no bird e’er had 
known. 
So drearily singing, 
His lonely flight winging, 
From dawn tiJl the gloaming he made his sad moan. 


No more by the window sits Marian Lee, 
For with the same tempest that shattered the tree 
Came Death to her dwelling, 
Her lover compelling 
To bid his dear maiden a lasting farewell. 
Now, drearily sighing, 
She thinks but of dying, 
While each passing hour strikes a funeral knell. 
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CROCHET JACKET FOR A GREY- 
HOUND. 


four or five chain at the required points. 
Around the remainder of the jacket work a 


Work this jacket with 4-ply light blue fleecy | row of scallops with black wool, alternately 


wool ina sort of crochet @ tricoter, and trim it 
around with a,black and red fringe. Having 
cut out the pattern in paper, begin the work at 
the left side of the front with a chain of thir- 
teen stitches, and work backwards and for- 





one double on every other stitch, five chain, 
and into these scaHops tie a tuft of four threads 
of red wool to form the fringe. Lastly, furnish 
the front of the jacket with three round bells 
which serve as buttons, and Sew on the wrong 


seat ters 
e 
2 } 


ae 


£4 
> 


SS a 


wards as follows: 1st row. Alternately take | side two narrow leather straps four inches long 


up a stitch, thread forward. 2d. Loop off the 
thread brought forward and the following 
stitch together. Repeat these 2 rows through- 
out the work, observing in every front row to 
take up both threads of the previous row. 
From the 5th to 9th row increase a few stitches 
at the beginning of the row, and at the end of 
10th row add a chain of 32 stitches for the neck 
and the right side. On the last 13 stitches of 
the chain work 10 rows to correspond with 
those on the left side. Then work 52 double 
rows, increasing and decreasing according to 
the paper pattern, after the 3d and before the 
last 3 stitches of the front row. Work a row 
of double all around with black woo!, 2nd then 
a row of double with red wool, and another row 
with red wool around the neck and down the 


fronts, making three buttonholes by working 





on one side, and on the opposite side two short 
straps with a buckle attachéd to each. 


>a 


WORK-BAG. 

THE materials are colored sarcenet, card- 
board, cz'ico for lining, sarcenet ribbon, one 
and a quarter inch wide; fine white sewing- 
silk, twisted silk cord, a thin steel ring. 

This pretty bag has the appearance of an ele- 
gant fan, but the under side is a spacious bag 
drawn into puffs with runs of elastic, which 
will hold either a piece of work, a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, small purse, or bon-bons. The fan 
part, folded in nine even folds, is of a card- 
board surface ten and three-quarter inches 
high, and thirteen inches wide, covered with 
light lilac sarcenet. ‘Three borders of a Jace- 
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like effect trim the outer side ; these are worked 
with fiye white sewing-silk, in buttonhole and 
coral stitch, as seen in the full size, Fig. 3. 


Fig. L 





Point lace can be used instead, if desired ; the 
outer edge ls finished with a narrow white silk. 
fringe. - 


Pig 





The bag is of sarcenet, lined with thin glazed 
calico, measuring nine,inches in length, and 
tén inches in width. Itis folded in three equal 
parts, and two slides are run, through which a 
piece of elastic five inches long is passed. The 
bag is finished at the top with a broad hem and 
slide, and drawn together with a silk cord. 

The bag is next sewn on in curves, formed at 
the lower edge by the elastic runs on the fan 
part, and so that the side edges come always 
on the depth of.a fold. These held together 
by sarcenet ribbon, making the handle, are 





trimmed with a bow; behind this is put a loop 
for the hook, so that the bag can be worn at- 
tached to the waistband like a fan. 

Fig. 3. 





Fig. 1 shows th 
the bag. 


back, fig. 2 the-front, of 





QUILT PATTERN.—THE LILY. 

THE diamonds of which it is composed can be 
conveniently éarried about. The cotton to be 
used is No. 6, 3-thread, and needles No. 14, but 
finer cotton and needles may be substituted if 
preferred. Begin by casting on one stitch, 
leaving an end of cotton to tie the diamond 
together. 1s¢ row. Over, 1 plain. 2d. Over, 1 
purl, 1 plain. 3d. Over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, 
over, 1 plain. 42. Over, 1 plain, 3 purl, 2 
plain. 5th, Over, 2 plain, over, 3 plain, over, 
2 plain. 6th. Over, 2 plain, 5 purl, 3 plain. 
7th. Over, 3 plain, over, 5 plain, over, 3 plain. 
8th. Over, 3 plain, 7 purl, 4 plain. 9%. Over, 
4 plain, over, 7 plain, over, 4 plain. 10th. Over, 
4 plain, 9 purl, 5 plain. 11%. Over, 5 plain, 
over, 9 plain, over, 5 plain. 12th. Over, 5 plain, 
1 purl, 6 plain. 13¢2. Over, 23 plain. 14th. 
Over, 6 plain, 11 purl, 7 plain. 15th. Over, 25 
plain. 16¢h. Over, 7 plain, 11 purl, 8 plain. 
17th. Over, 27 plain. 18th. Over, 8 plain, 11 
purl,9 plain, 19th. Over, 29 plain. 20¢h. Over, 
9 plain, 11 purl, 10 plain. 2isé. Over, 31 plain. 
22d. Over 10 plain, 11 purl, 11 plain. 23d. 
Over, 33 plain. 24th. Over, 11 plain, 11 purl, 
12 plain. , 25th. Over, 35 plain. 26%. Over, 12 
plain, 11 purl, 13 plain. Now begin to take in 
the raised leaf on both sides. 27th. Over, 13 
plain, knit 2 together from the back, 7 plain, 
knit 2 together as usual, 13 plain. 28%. Over; 
13 plain, 9 purl, 14 plain. 29th. Over, 14 plain, 
knit 2 together from the back, 5 plain, knit 2 
together as usual, 14 plain. 30¢h. Over, 14 
plain, 7. purl, 15 plain. 31st. Over, 15 plain, 
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Fig. 1.—Wall Pocket. 





Feather Fan. See Page 456. 


knit 2 together from the back, 3 plain, knit 2} WALL-POCKET WITH SMALIgIRONING 


together as usual, 15 plain. 32d. Over, 15plain, 


5 purl, 16 plain. 33d. Over, 16 plain, knit 2 to-~ 


gether from the back, 1 plain, knit 2 together 
as usual, 16 plain. 34th. Over, 16 plain, 3 purl, 
17 plain. 35th. Over 17 plain, slip 1, knit 2:to- 
gether, pass slipped stitch over, 17 plain. 36%. 
Over, 36 plain. 37th. Slip1, purl 1, pass slipped 
stitch over, 35 purl. 38¢h. Slip 1, knit 1, pass 
stitch over, 34 plain. 39¢h. Slip 1, purl 1, pass 
stitch over, 33 purl. This will form a purled 
rib of 4 rows on the right side of the work ; the 
next 4rows must be plain on the right side. 
40th. Slip 1, purl 1, pass stitch over; 32 purl. 
4ist. Slip 1, 1 plain, pass stitch over, 31 plain. 
42d. Slip 1, purl 1, pass stitch over, 30 purl. 
43d. Slip 1, 1 plain, pass stitch over, 29 plain. 
Continue this in ribs of 4 purl and 4 plain, al- 
ways diminishing a stitch at the beginning of 
every row till you return to one stitch; then 
pull the cotton through and cut it off, leaving 
anend. The diamonds must be joined so that 
the points of four raised parts meet in the cen- 
tre, thus forming the lily. Knot them firmly 
together first with the ends of cotton left, then 
sew on the wrong side through the open stitehes 
of the edge. In joining the ribs, also on the 
wrong side, care must be taken to make them 
correspond with each other. 





: BOARD. ° 


THE materials ate gray ticking or linen, white 
flannel, red woollen “middle-sized cord, red 


Zed 


} ZY ZZ2V 





Fig. 2.—Ironing Board. 


woollen tape one and a quarter inch wide, red 
Berlin woo! and silk; a board three-quarters 
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of an inch thick, twenty inches long, and eight 
inches broad. 

This pocket is suitable to be hung up in a 
dressing or housekeeper’s room. It is large 
enough to hold a neat ironing-board for ironing 
small articles, such as ribbons, collars, cuffs, 
ete. The small pocket at-the top is to hold the 
iron-holder, a cloth, sponge, ete., for dampen- 
ing the tequired articles. The pocket requires 
three pieces of gray ticking, each eleven inches 
wide, the back part twenty-six inches high, the 
large pocket part twenty inches high, and the 
small one eight ittehes high. The corners at 
the upper short side of the largest part and the 








yas | 
Fig. 1.—Hunting Pouch. 


small pocket part are each cut off from four 
inches in the height to six and a half inches in 
the width at the upper edge; on the pocket 
part the upper edge is rounded out one and a 
half inch, and bound with red woollen tape. 
A like binding edges the large pocket, rounded 
outalso one anda half inch deep. Both pockets 
are embroidered in red woollen cord or narrow 
braid. The edges are stitched firmly together 
and trimmed with a quilling of red braid. Bows 
of red braid complete the ornamentation. Two 
loops of red cord are sewn at thé upper corners 
to suspend the pocket. The flannel cover for 
the ironing-board is sealloped at the edge and | 
buttonholed with red wool. It is fixed to the 
board at the back with red tape, as shown in 


~—Se—— 





FEATHER FAN. 
Tue materials are card-board, the white | 


breast feathers of a turkey, thick flower wire, 
glass and steel beads. 

The foundation,of this fan is of two circles 
of card-board, measuring three and a half inches 
in diameter, and *covered with white glazed 
calico. The feathers must be washed in luke- 
warm soap and water, and dried. 

They are then sewn to the foundation, care 
being taken to choose the sizes, so as to pre- 
serve the exact shape of the fan. The feathers 
at the edge ghould measure about five and a 
half inches long, so that the fan when complete 
is nine inches in diameter. The handle is of 
strong wire, twisted. over tightly with ribbon, 





Fig. 2.—Detuail of Hunting Pouch. 





and again twisted over with strings of beads. 
Each side of the foundation is ornamented with 
a large rosette of quilled ribbon of two shades, 
finished with a button covered with silk, and 
ornamented with beads. 


HUNTING POUCH. 
Txis hunting pouch consists of a back, front, 


‘| and flap of gray sailcloth, lined with dark 


green cloth. The flap is ornamented with em- 
broidery in appliqué of various shades of green 
and brown cloth. Underneath the flap is a bag 
worked in crochet with gray cotton, threaded 
with the scales.of fircones. When the various 
pieces are prepared and lined, and the em- 
broidery worked on‘the flap, join the front and 
back by means of a soufflet composed of the 
same materials as the other parts of the pouch. 
It consists of a strip twenty-three inches long, 
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two inches wide in the centre, and one inch 
wide at the ends. Then sew the flap to the 
back, leaving the corners projecting at each 
side, and stitch on a plaited braid of four 
strings of twine and four strings of green wool 
all around the edges of the pouch and the flap. 
With this braid is sewn on the crochet*bag to 
the front of the pouch. The crochet bag. is 
made as follows: Begin by making small holes 
in a number of scales of fir cones, and thread- 
ing them on gray cotton; then begin at the 
bottom with a chain of sixty stitches, joined to 
a circle with a slipstitch, and work around as 





down to the back; then make a jong strap of 
double gray linen, stitched with green silk and 
edged with the plaited braid; pass the ends 
through the rings and stitch them down. The 
strap should consist of two pieces connected 
by a buckle, according to illustration. 


<beae 
tie al 


NEEDLE BOOK. 

Tue foundation of this needle book is of 
card-board. You require two pieces cut the 
same size ; these are covered with red or brown 
silk. On these you lay for the outsides of the 





follows: 1st row. 1 double on each stitch of the | needle book embroidered satin or cloth, pinked 
chain. 2d. Alternately 2 double long treble | out between each point; the cloth is sewn to 





on 2 double, 2 chain, missing 2 underneath. 
Repeat these 2 rows, reversing the stitches by 
working the double Jong treble on the chain of 
the last row but one, taking in the double 
stitches of the last row. In the rows of double 
stitches work in one of the scales on the thread 
with every 5th stitch, according to Fig. 2, and 
observe to increase twice in every row from 
the 2d to 7th row—that is, in the middle and 
at the end of the rew—by working 2 treble 
with 2 chain between on 2 chain of the last row 
but one. When the work is sufficiently large, 
lay it together so that the increased stitches 
lie exactly on each side, and tie in knots of 
gray cotton for a fringe along the bottom and 
up part of the Sides, according to illustration. 
Next sew on two brass hooks, with the points 
turned upwards, to the top corners of the back 
of the pouch, and push the points of the hooks 
through the flap. To these hooks hang acro- 
chet cord with a brass ring at each end, from 
which hang several cords with brags rings, 
used for tying up the birds. Lastly, draw the 
projecting corners of the flap through two 
strong brass rings, and fasten them firmly 





the card-board with colored silk, a double line 
of chain stitch ornaments the inside of the 
cloth (this is i. in two colors, forming a 
good contrast) and a row of gold beads is put 
on both sides; a button finishes the pattern ai 
each corner. The two sides are fastened to- 
gether with a cord from one of these buttons. 
The inside is to be filled with flannel cut the 
same shape as the card-board. 





>see 


KNITTED SLEEVES. 
Prys No. 14 and 11. Cast on 45 stitches 
with pin 14, knit 5 plain rows. 6th row. 5 
Stitches plain, *, then cast the thread quite 


around the wire, 2 stitches plain, slip next 


stitch backwards, knit 2 stitches together, and 
lift the first over the taken in loops, cast the 
thread quite around the wire, and then 1 plain 
stitch ; repeat from *.4 times, then 5 stitches 
plain. 7th. Purl. Repeat these two rows 5 
timés more. 18th. Plain. 35 plain rows more. 
Then take pin No. 11, and knit 58 plain rows. 
Then 10 rows the same as‘6th and 7th. After 
that, 5 plain rows and cast off. 
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WORK-BAG, Fig. 2. 
WITH MEDALLIONS IN TAPE AND LACE 
STITCH. 


THE upper sections have a founda- 
tion of card-board ; so have the lower, 
as far as the straight part of the sides. 
The lower portion is soft. ‘The outer 
covering may be of velvet, satin, silk, 
or Cashmere, and the lining may be of 


Fig. 1. 





Fige’3. 


®, ¢ - Nn 
IL) ied 


- 





any pretty colored materials. The, 
sides of the bag are ornamented with 
medallions, parts of which are shown \. 
in the full size in Figs: 2and 3. In ff Ha Rn NR 
the first place, a tracing of a perfect Yj yy 
medallion should be made ; next, the aa a . se 
tape should be folded according tode- (ii. Tt fl | A Ww. 
sign, and tacked upon the tracing 5. (igh Pag Mh 
then the twisted bars and spun stitches Wi 

should be worked with thread, No. 1, 
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or coarse Mecklenburgh thread. Tassels of | 


cotton are tied up and fastened to the medal- 
lions (see design), and a large one is placed at 
the bottom of the bag. The lid is fastened by 
a sliding cord to the bow, by which the bag is 
fastened up. Pockets for holding cotton, etc., 
may be placed in the sections inside. 


~~ 


PINCUSHION. 


Tus pincushion is made of four triangular 
pieces the size of Fig. 2. It may, of course, be 
made any size. The shape should be cut in 


Fig. 1. 





oes 








card-board. Two sides are embroidered on 
white, two on red; the white sides are worked 
in red, gold, and blue, as in Fig. 3; the edges, 
after being sewn together, are herring-boned 





over with gold silk; the red sides of the cush- 
ion are worked after the illustration Fig. 2 in 
green and white, with a gold star in the centre. 





The feather-stitch all around the pattern is 
worked in gold, The inside of the. cushion 
should be well stuffed, the bottom covered 
with red velvet or cloth. 


Fig. 2. 
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> SS , that each line must run along a line of the 
MAT FOR VA HEX, | holes in the net. Then work with two shades 
of brown wool the centre star and the diamonds 
between the points. Then follow two rows of 
slanting stitches in light and dark gray. Then 
make the border of the gray by crocheting it 
as seen in Fig. 3. The fringe is put in the loops 
by aneedie. Fig. 2 shows the star for mat in 
full size. Any color desired can be substi- 
tuted for those mentioned. 


(See Engraving in Front of Book.) 

THE materials required for this mat are stiff 
muslin, gray lining, and white bobbin-net, be- 
sides Berlin wool of different shades of brown 
and gray. Having tacked the muslin, lining, 


Fig. 3. 





ome 
MAT. 

THE foundation may be of any bright-colored 
cloth. The embroidery is worked in purse-silk 

| of a contrasting color, or in a variety of colors, 
as fancy may suggest. The mat may be fin- 

and net together, trace out the lines of the de- | ished with a fringe, a ruche, or an edge of 

sign, as seen in Fig. 2, on the net, observing , pinked cloth. ; 


? 
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Heceipts, Ete. 


INVALID COOKERY. 
A FEW RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN COOKING FOR 
INVALIDS. 

LET all the kitchen utensils used in the prepara- 
tion of invalids’ cookery be delicately and scrupu- 
lously clean ; if this is not the case, a disagreeable 
flavor may be imparted to the preparation, which 
flavor may disgust, and prevent the patient from 
partaking of the refreshment when brought to him 
or her, 

For invalids, never make a large quantity of one 
thing, as they seldom require much at atime; and 
it is desirable that variety be provided for them. 

Always have something in readiness—a little beef- 
tea, nicely made and nicely skimmed, a few spoon- 
fuls of jelly, ete. etc., that it may be administered as 
soon almost as the invalid wishes for it. If obliged 
to wait a long time, the patient loses the desire to 
eat, and often turns against the food when brought 
to him or her. 

Ta sending dishes or preparations up to invalids, 
let everything look as tempting as possible. Havea 
clean tray-cloth laid smoothly over the tray; let the 
spoons, tumblers, cups and saucers, etc.. be very 
clean and bright. Gruel served in a tumbler is more 
appetizing than when served in a basin or cup and 
saucer. 

As milk is an important article of food for the 
sick, in warm weather let it be kept on ice, to pre- 
vent its turning sour. Many other delicacies may 
also be preserved good in the same manner for some 
little time. 

If the patient be allowed to eat vegetables, never 
send them up undercooked, or half raw; and let a 
small quantity only be temptingly arranged on a 
dish. This rule will apply to every preparation, as 
an invalid is much more likely to enjoy his food if 
small, delicate pieces are served to him. 

Never leave fooil about a sick-room; if the patient 
cannot eat it when brought to him, take it away, 
and bring it to him in an hour or two's time. To 
leave the patient’s untasted food by his side from 
meal to meal, in hopes that he will eat it in the in- 
terval, is simply to prevent him from taking any 
food at all. We have known patients literally inca- 
pacitated from taking one article of food after 
another by this piece of ignorance. Let the food 
come at the right time, and be taken away, eaten or 
uneaten, at the right time, but never let a patient 
have “something always standing” by him, if you 
don’t wish to disgust him of everything. 

Never serve beef-tea or broth with the smallest 


particle of fat or grease on the surface. It is better * 


after making either of these, to allow them to get 
perfectly cold, when ali the fat may be easily re- 
moved; then warm up as much as may be required. 
Two or threé pieces of clean whity-brown paper laid 
on the broth will absorb any greasy particles that 
may be floating at the top, as the grease will cling to 
the paper. 

Roast mutton, chickens, rabbits, calves’ feet or 
head, game, fish (simply dressed), and simple pud- 
dings, are all light food, and easily digested. Of 
course, these things are only partaken of supposing 
the patient is recovering. 

A mutton chop, nicely cut, trimmed, and broiled 
to a turn, is a dish to be recommended for invalids; 
but it must not be served with all the fat at the end, 
nor must it be too thickly cut. Let it be cooked 
over @ fire free from smoke, and sent up with the 








gravy in it, between two very hot plates. Nothing 
is more disagreeable to an invalid than smoked 
food. 

In making toast-and-water, never blacken the 
bread, but toast it only a nice brown. Never leave 
toast-and-water to make until the moment it is re- 
quired, as it cannot then be properly prepared; at 
least, the patient will be obliged to drink it warm, 
which is anything but agreeable. 

In boiling eggs for invalids, let the white be just 
set; if boiled hard, they will be likely to disagree 
with the patient. 

In Miss Nightingale’s admirable “* Notes on Nurs- 
ing,’’ a book that no mother or nurse should be with- 
out, she says: “You cannot be too careful as to 
quality in sick-ciet. A nurse should never put be- 
fore a patient milk that is sour, meat or soup that is 
turned, an egg that is bad, or vegetables under- 
done.” Yet often, she says, she has seen these 
things brought in to the sick, in a state perfectly 
perceptible to every nose or eye, except the nurse’s. 
It is here that the clever nurse appears—she will not 
bringin the peccant article; but, not to disappoint 
the patient, she will whip up something else in a few 
minutes. Remember that sick-cookery should half 
do the work of your poor patient’s weak digestion. 

She goes on to caution nurses, by saying: ‘Take 
care not to spill into your patient’s saucer; in other 
words, take care that the outside bottom rim of his 
cup shall be quite dry and clean. If, every time he 
lifts his cup to his lips, he has to carry the saucer 
with it, or else to drop the liquid upon and to soil 
his sheet, or bedgown, or pillow, or, if he is sitting 
up, his dress, you have no idea what a difference 
this minute want of care on your part makes to his 
comfort, and even to his willingness for food.” 


MEANS OF RESTORING FAMISHED PERSONS. 


In our attempts to recover those who have suffered 
under the calamities of famine, great circumspection 
is required. Warmth, cordials, and food, are the 
means to be employed; but it is evident that these 
may prove too powerful in their operation, if not ad- 
ministered with caution and judgment. For the 
body, by long fasting, is reduced to a state of more 
than infantile debility; the minuter vessels of the 
brain, and of the other organs, collapse for want of 
food to distend them; the stomach and intestines 
shrink in their capacity ; and the heart languidly vi- 
brates, having scarcely sufficient energy to propel 
the scanty current of blood. Under such circum- 
stances a proper application of heat seems an essen- 
tial measure, and may be effected, by placing on each 
side, a healthy man in contact with the patient. Pe- 
diluvia, or fomentation of the feet, may also be used 
with advantage. 

The temperature of these should be lower than 
that of the human body, and gradually increased ac- 
cording to the effects of their stimulus. New milk, 
weak broth, or water-gruel, ought to be employed, 
both for the one and the other; as nourisnment may 
be conveyed into the system this way, by passages, 
properly the most pervious fn a state of fasting, if 
not too long protracted. 

It appears safer to advise the administration of 
cordials in very small doses, and, at first, consider- 
ably diluted with either wine or spirits; but slender 
wine whey will very well answer this purpose, and 
afford, at the same time, an easy and pleasant 
nourishment. When the stomach has been a little 
strengthened, an egg may be mixed with the whey, 
or administered uader some other agreeable form. 
The yelk of one was, to Cornaro, sufficient for a 
meal; and the narrative of that noble Venetian, in 
whom a fever was excited by the addition of only 
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two ounces of food to his daily allowance, shows that 
the return to a full diet should be conducted with 
great caution, and by very slow gradations. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Veal Soup.—Take a knuckle of veal, put it in a pot 
with four quarts of water, and add a teaspoonful of 
silt to each quart. Pare and slice three onions, 
four turnips, two carrots, 2 bunch of sweet herbs, 
aug a small portion of celery. 
hour, then add the above vegetables. When they 
are tender, strain the soup. Put it in the pot they 
were boiled in, thicken the soup with some flour 
mixed smoothly with a little water, and add a little 
parsley finely chopped. Make some dumplings of a 
teaspoonful of butter, to two of flour, and milk and 
water enough to make a very soft dough. Drop them 
intothe boiling soup. They should be about large as 
a walnut When they are putin. Dish the meat with 
the vegetable around it. Drawn butter may be 
served with it, or any other meat sauce, 

Pepper Pot.—To four quarts of water put one pound 
of corned pork, two pounds of neck or scrag of mut- 
ton, and a small knuckle of veal. Let this simmer 
slowly for three hours, skimming al) the while, and 
then take out the mutton (as that will serve for a 
dish for table, with drawn butter and celery). Into 
this broth put four sliced white turnips, if in season, 
six or eicht tomatoes, if not, a tablespoonful of to- 
mato ketchup, an onion sliced thinly, a little pepper, 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. Haye ready boiled a 
quarter of a pound of nice white tripe; cut this into 
strips one inch in length; add six potatoes thinly 
sliced, about a dozen whole cloves, and a pint bowl 
full of nice little light dumplings the size of a walnut; 
let this simmer slowly for an hour. Serve hot, but 
take out the pork and veal bone before serving. 

Cheese Sandwiches.—Take two-thirds of good 
cheese, grated, and one-third of butter; add a little 
cream; pound all together in a mortar; then spread 
it on slices of brown bread; lay another slice over 
each; press them gently together, and cut them in 
small square pieces. 

Roast Pigeons.—Wipe them quite dry ; truss them, 
and season them inside with pepper and salt, and 
put a piece of butter the size of a walnut in each, 
Put them down to a sharp fire, and baste them all 
the time they are cooking. They will take about 
half an hour. Garnish them with fried parsley, and 
serve with a tureen of bread sauce. 

Rutlered Eggs.—Take four fresh eggs, beat them 
well. Put two ounces of butter into another basin ; 
place the basin in boiling water, and stir the butter 
until it melts. Have ready a lined saucepan. Pour 
the eggs and butter into it, and as the mixture begins 
to warm, pour it backwards and forwards from the 
saucepan to the basin, that the two ingredients may 
he thoroughly incorporated. Keep stirring the mix- 
ture one way until it is hot, but not boiling, and 
serve on hot buttered toast. 

Marrow Dumplings. —Two eggs, two ounces of 
beef marrow, some crums of bread, and a tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Beat the marrow to a cream. Whisk 
the eggs and add them to the marrow. Well soak 
the crums tn boiling milk, beat them up, and add to 
the other ingredients. Stir all well together, then 
form into small dumplings. Drop them into boiling 
broth, and let them simmer for half an hour. They 
may be served in soup, or with roast meat. 

Windsor Soup.— Boll two ounces of vermicelli, 
strain, and well wash it in cold water; add it, with 
sufficjent salt, to three pints of gravy soup. When 
boiling, add to ita gill of cream, and the yelks of two 


Let the veal boil one | 





eggs well beaten. Remove from the fire instantly, 
as it must not boil after the eggs are added. 

Spinach (French style).—Pick and well wash two 
pailfulsof spinach. Putit intoa large saucepan wiva 
about half a pint of water and two tablespoont{uls of 
salt. When it is sufficiently boiled, sirain, and 
squeeze it perfectly dry. Chop it fine, and put it into 
a stewpan with two ounces of butter and four table- 
spoonfuls of good gravy. Dredge in about a tea- 
spoonful of flour; stir it over a sharp fire for two or 
three minutes. Garnish with four hard-boiled eggs, 
cut in quarters, and sippets of fried bread. 

Tomato Soup.— Boil to shreds two and a half 
pounds of veal in a gallon of water, until it is re- 
duced to half the quantity; then strain the liquor, 
put in the tomatoes, stir them well, that they may 
thoroughly dissolve. Boil for half an hour. Season 
with parsley, pepper and salt. Strain it again, and 
stir in a tablespoonful of white sugar. It is then 
ready to serve. 

Stewed Lamb.—Take the best part of a neck of 
lamb. Put it into a stewpan; fry an onion with a 
little butter, add it to the lamb, with a dozen chives, 
chopped parsley, and a handful of mushrooms. Stew 
gently in any kind of broth for two hours. Take it 
out, strain the gravy, and serve with the mushrooms 
only. 

Fillets of Mackerel.—Bone a mackerel, cut each 
fillet in two, dry them, and sprinkle them freely with 
pepper and salt, and chopped parsley; fry them in 
butter or lard. For the sauce, boil tie bones, strain 
and thicken the broth, add the juice of a-lemon to 
taste, serve under the fillets. Garnish with sliced 
gherkins. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Bavarian Rusks.—Four ounces of butter, four 
egus, two ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good 
brewer's yeast, or two teaspoonfuls of baking-pow- 
der, and two pounds of flour. If yeast is used, it 
must be mixed with the sugar, and a little warm 
milk poured into the centre of the flour in a deep 
pudding-basin, and left to rise for about an hour, 
when the sponge is sufficiently light. Mix with it 
and the rest of the flour the remaining milk, the 
eggs, and a little salt, beating the whole well with a 
wooden spoon ; then put intoa buttered tin, set it to 
rise for another hour, then bake ina moderate oven, 
and when cold, cut the cake into thin slices, and 
dry them in a quick oven, having previously thickly 
sprinkled them with pounded sugar. 

A Queen Pudding.—Soak one pint of bread-crums 
in one pint of milk, beat the yelks of eight eggs and 
whites of four, with one cupful of sugar, flavor with 
lemon, add one tablespoonful of butter, and bake. 
Beat the four whites of eggs that were left out, with 
a cupful of sugar, put it over the pudding as soon as 
baked, and cook it until the meringue is a light 
brown. 

Soda Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
raisins, half a pound of currants, half a pound of 
raw sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, the rind of 
a lemon grated off with lump sugar, one small nut- 
meg, and two ounces of candied: peel. Rub all well 
together, have ready rather more than a gill of hot 
milk (not boiling), in which two small teaspoonfuls 
of carbonate of soda have been dissolved; add it to 
the ingredients, stir all well together, and pour into 
well-buttered moulds. Bake slowly three hours. 

Eve's Pudding.—Six eggs, six apples, six ounces of 
bread-crums, four ounces of sugar, a little salt, six 
ounces of currants, a nutmeg. Three hours will 
boil it. 
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Easy made Pudding.—Take a half pound each of 
currants, flour, and chopped beef suet, four ounces 
of treacle, and a breakfast-cupful of milk; add a lit- 
tle spice ; mix well together, and boil it in a cloth or 
basin for four hours. 

Naples Cake.—Half a pound of flour, six ounces of 
butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, two ounces of 
sweet almonds finely pounded: Rub all well to- 
gether, and mix it with one egg. Put it in a cvol 
place to harden; then roll it out to a thin paste, and 
cut it with an oval quart mould; then bake the 
pieces in an oven. Whiist warm, place layers of 
different sorts of jam between layers of the paste. 
Ice it over with white of egg and sugaz, and orna- 
ment to your taste. 

Pancake Pudding.—Make a few thin small pan- 
cakes, fry them a light brown, spread them with 
currant and apricot jam alternately, and roll them. 
Place them all around a mould, make some custard, 
and pour into the middle, strewing it with the bits 
of the pancakes cut off in fitting them around the 
mould, cover the whole with a small thin pancake, 
and steam it for two hours. 


White Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of butter, one pint of whites of 
eggs. Fiavor with almond. 

Wee Pudding.—Quarter of a pound of flour, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
two egus, rind of a lemon; beat for twenty minutes, 
half fill teacups, and bake for twenty minutes. 

Holiday Cake.—Piace one pound of fresh butter in 
a pan; keep it near the fire till melted; stir into it 
one pound of powdered loaf-sugar, a good table- 
spoonful each of beaten allspice and cinnamon; by 
degrees put in the yelks of ten eggs and their whites, 
separately, whisked to a froth; add one pound of 
candied citron-peel, sliced thin, two pounds of cur- 
rants, cleaned and dried, two ounces of blanched 
sweet almonds, a pound and a half of flour, and four 
ounces of brandy; mix all well together, and bake 
it for three hours. 

Senator Cake.—Beat four eggs with half a pound 
of sifted sugar, till quite smooth. Cut half a pound 
of almonds in pieces, but do not pound them; mix 
them with the eggs and sugar, and as much fiour as 
will form a dough. Roll out the dough about the 
eighth of an inch thick, cut it in cakes, and bake on 
tins in a moderate oven. 

Rhubarb Pudding.—Line your pudding-dish with 
slices of bread and butter, cover with cut-up rhu- 
barb, strewed with sugar, then slices of bread and 
butter, and s0 on alternately until your dish is full, 
having the rhubarb and sugar on top. Pour in haif 
a teacup of water, cover with a plate, and bake half 
an hour. Eat it waria, not hot. 


FRUIT DAINTIES.—ORANGES. 

Orange Pie.—Cover the inside of a pie4lish with 
paste, and layin it some oranges cut in slfces. Then 
pu’ over them some sliced apples, from which the 
cores and rind have been removed. Place more 
oranges on them, and plenty of loaf-sugar, with 
enough water to moisten them. Cover the pie with 
paste, bake it, and sprinkle some crushed lump sugar 
over the surface. 

Orange Sweetmeats.—Put the oranges in salt and 
water, and simmer them for a short time. Then re- 
move them from the salt water, and boil them in 
fresh until tender. Beat them into a paste, with an 
equal weight of loaf-sugar. Then boil the paste until 
it is ready to candy, pour it into plates, dry it, and 
cut into suitable shape. 

Orange Marmalade.—Peel about two dozen Seville 


oranges, cut them in halves, squeeze the juice from 

them into a basin, and put it in a cool place. Then 

boil the oranges, remove the pips, and beat them up 
| ina mortar with an equal weight vf sugar. Boil them 

again until they are ready to candy. Then put in 

with them the juice, and peel cut in pieces, together 
| with their weight of sugar, and boil briskly until re- 
duced to the consistence of jeily. 

Orange and Apple Preserve.—Peel some oranges, 
an. simmer them until tender. Then cut them into 
| Slices, remove the seeds and put them into jelly-pots. 
| Now prepare some apple jelly, and pour it over them, 
so as to fill the pots. s 

Oranges Preserved in Syrup.—Remove the peel 
and seeds from some oranges, cut thei in slices, buil 
| them for a considerable time in strong syrup, and 
| preserve them in pots or glasses. 

Orange Brand y.—Put the peel of two dozen oranges 
into a quart of brandy, and a gallon of sherry wine. 
Let them macerate for a month, strain and add a 
pound of loai-sugar. 

Orangeade,—Poup a pint of boiling water over a 
sliced orange. When cold strain it, and sweeten it 
to suit the palate. e 

Another Way to make Orangeade.—Squeeze the 
juice from six oranges and two lemons imto a quart 
of boiling water, then slice them, and put them in 
with the juice. Pour the fluid frequently and quickly 
from one jug te another, and strain it. 

Orange Butter.—Beat up two quarts of cream, with 
a quarter of a pint of orange-flower water, and the 
same quantity of claret. When the cream is beaten 
to the thickness of butter, it will have both the color 
aud scent of the orange. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cleaning Tinware.—The best thing for cleaning 
tinware is common soda. Damp a cloth and dip in 
soda, and rub the ware briskly, after which wipe 
dry. Any blackened or dirty ware can be made to 
look as well as new. 

Cure for the Toothache.—At a meeting of the 
London Medical Society, Dr. Biake, a distinguished 
practitioner, sald that he was able to cure the most 
desperate case of toothache, unless the disease was 
eonnected with rheumatism, by the application of 
the following remedy: Alum, reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, two drachms; nitrous spirits of ether, 
seven drachms. Mix and apply to the tooth. 

To Remove Tea Stains.—Mix thoroughly soft soap 
and salt—say a tablespoonful of saii to a teacupful 
of soap; rub on the spots, and spread the cloth on 
the grass where the sun will shine on it. Let it lie 
two or three days, then wash. If the stains are not 
ail out they will appear in the second washing. If 
the spots be wetted occasionally while lying on the 
grass {it will hasten the bleaching. 

To Stop Bleeding at the Nose.—It is worth while to 
know how to stop the bleeding from the nose when 
it becomes excessive. If the finger is pressed firmly 
upon the little artery which supplies blood to the side 
of the face affected the result is accomplished. Two 
small artertes branching up from the main a*teries 
on each side of the neck, aad passing over the out- 
side of the jaw-bone, supply the face with blood. If 
the nose bleeds from the right nostril, for example, 
pass the finger along the edge of the right jaw till 
| the beating of the artery is felt. Press hard upon it, 
and the bleeding will cease. Continue the pressure 
five minutes, until the ruptured vessels in the nose 
have time to contract. 

Irflaemed Gums.—A drop or two of camphorated 
| Spirits, rubbed on the gums, wil] allay inflammation. 
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THE OLD COURT-LIFE IN SPAIN. 


For nearly three centuries past, the Spanish court 
has been the ruling power in that unfortunate coun- 
try. To understand the true nature of the govern- 
ment from which the Spanish people have sought to 
escape by their recent revolutions, we cannot do 
better than to study some of the lessons which his- 
tory gives us in regard to the character of this 
court, and of the individuals who composed it. The 
particular lessons now referred to are recorded in 
the “ Letters of Madame de Villars,”’ a contemporary 
and almost a rival of Madame de Sevigné, in the 
elegant art of letter-writing. She was the wife of 
the French Ambassador in Spain, during the reign 
of Charles II. That sovereign, the last Spanish king 
of the House of Austria, reigned nearly two hundred 
years ago, at a time when the Spanish monarchy 
embraced vast possessions in every quarter of the 
globe. His first wife was a French princess, Marie 
Louise, of Orleans, a niece of Louls XIV., and grand- 
daughter of the English King Charles 1. She is de- 
scribed as an amiable young lady, naturally cheerful 
and affectionate, and of irreproachable character. 
Brought up in the pleasant intercourse of French 
social life, she dreaded the desolate existence which 
she would havé to lead in the Spanish court, under 
its rigid etiquette, and with a husband who was 
little better than an imbecile. Her entreaties to her 
royal uncle to be allowed to escape this destiny were 
useless. The resultis told in these letters of Madame 
de Villars, lately re-published, and in some other 
records which are condensed for us in an instructive 
article In the Edinburgh Review :-— 

“ After a marriage by proxy at Fontainbleau, the 
Comte d’Harcourt was appointed to conduct her to 
the frontier, where, in the famous Isle of Pheasants, 
on the Bidassoa, the scene of so many meetings be- 
tween the monarchs and ministers ot the once rival 
powers of Spain and France, the sad-hearted bride 
was delivered over to the tender mercies of tiie 
Duchess de Terranuevaand the Marquis de Astorgas, 
the former of whom had been Appolnted her cama- 
rera mayor (or Chief Lady of the Bedchamber), and 
the latter her mayordomo (or High Steward). The 

yrtrait drawn of the Duchess of Terranueva, a 

hard-visaged, wrinkled griffin of ottqaesie. by Mad- 
ame d@’ Aulnoy, has all the air of a picture by Spag- 
noletto. A feminine familiar of the Inquisition could 
not wear a more repulsive face. She was a widow 
of about sixty, but looked seveuty, of the family of 
Pignatelli, descended from Fernando Cortes, from 
whom she inherited a principality in Peru, $3- 
ing, besides, immense estates in Spain and Bicily, 
and hundreds of retainers. She was a bronze inear- 
nation of Spanish rigidity and Gary. Not a atep 
in her gait, not a movement of head or hand, which 
was not performed with the regularity and stiffness 
of a machine. She was lean, colorless, long-faced, 
and wrinkled; her eyes small, black, and sharp. 
Her tones of command made people tremble, and 
she was generally insupportable to her equals, 
haughty and dignified to her sovereign, but, never- 
theless, tolerably gentle to her inferiors. Bhe was 

netrating in observation, ready of wit, and xi- 

le in decision. She would spare no extremities of 
violence to serve her interest or revenge, and had a 
cousin of her own assassinated because he contested 
her right to an estate.” 

Under thisagreeable guardianship, the poor queen, 
having dismissed with tears most of her French at- 
tendants, set out on her journey through Spain to 
meet her royal husband. Charles IT. is deseribed as 
&@ poor, weak-minded ereature, but well meaninz 
and inoffensive. In countenance he was sufficient!y 





repulsive. In early life the lower part of his face 
had assumed that peculiar formation which distin- 
guished the visage of his great ancestor, the Em- 
peror Charles V., in his later years; the lower jaw 
protruded so far beyond the upper, that he was in. 
capable of chewing his food. He had as much affec- 
tion for his young queen as he was capable of feeling 
for any one. In his eagerness to meet her, he had 
pushed forward to a wretched little village of a few 
peasants’ houses, three leagues beyond Burgos. 


“Marie Louise saw him arrive from the balcony 
ofa trys y hovel in which she had rested. Pre- 

ared as she was, she was shocked at the sight. 

harles IT., however, ascended the mean staircase 
and entered the miserable room in which he found 
his bride. She attempted several times to fall at his 
feet, but he prevented her, embracing the princess 
as much as etiquette permitted kings of Spain to 
embrace, by clasping her arms with bis hands: he 
looked fondly in her face, and ejaculated, ‘My 
queen! my queen!’ On their arrival at Madrid, the 
queen, according to etiquette, was to be kept in the 
strictest seclusion at the Palace of n Retiro, out- 
side the city, until the arrangements for her public 
entry into the capital were complete. An attempt 
was made by the camarera mayor to keep even the 
French ambassadors from seeing the queen at this 
time, but her resistance was overcome by the me- 
diation of the Queen-mother, who, during the early 
<7 of the queen's new life, did all she could to 
mitigate the severity of her fate. But, nevertheless, 
when, a few days luter, the Marquesa de los Bal- 
bases, whose husband had been the negotiator of 
the marriage at the court of France, came to see the 
bride, and entered into the apartment of the cama. 
rera mayor, which was next to that of the queen, 
and the queen heard of her arrival and came to meet 
her, the Terranueva, with a severe face, took Marie 
Louise by the arm and led her back in silence to her 
apartment.” 


The remainder of her life, which, endured for ten 
years, was of a piece with this, as the following 
passages will show:-- 


“ After her solemn entry into Madrid, the young 
ueen only exchanged one prison for another, and 
then she began the life which she was destined to 
lead to the end of her brief existence; a life com- 
bining the jealous seclusion of the harem, the lugu- 
brious monotony of the cloister, and the irof tyranny 
of Spanish etiquette personified in the Terranueva, 
relieved only by occasional drives in a carriage with 
closed windows, according to the fashion of Spain; 
stupid plays, hunting parties, and visits to Aranjuez 
and the Escurial at fixed times. For everything in 
the court of Spain was regulated like a clock: the 
only disarrangement was when money was wanting 
to carry out the programme. From time to time 
the king would take her around to visit the con- 
vents; as thi: Blad of occupation was not very 
entertaining, s nivited Madame de Villars to ac- 
———- Ambassadress takes care not to 
say the queen was anything but amused; but 
the peas that. she draws of the king and queen, 
each in their chairs, in the convent parlor, sur- 
rounded by nuns reduced to a state of im- 
becility by early seclusion from the world, with two 
long-haired court dwarfs, such as we see in the 
pictures of Velasquez, doing all the talking for the 
arty, and the queen invariably endeavoring to kill 
ime by eating—alas! she had already come to that 
—<oes not suggest anything very entertaining.” 
“One or two more touches, however, are still 
to show the dreadful nature of the despo- 
h the queen had to endure at the hands of 
mayor. on the Terra- 


nhecessa 
tism wh 
the camarera nm one occ 
hueva saw, to her dissatisfaction, that the-front hair 


of the queen was not stiffened and flattened down 
with proper Spanish precision and rigidity, so the 
ucly harridan spat on her shrivelled hand, and ap- 
plied it to the rebellious part. Marie Louise seized 
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the griffin’s arm, and with quiet digaity said, ‘The 
best essence was not too good for her,’ and rubbed 
her forehead with her handkerchief in disgust for 
several minutes. Moreover, the gavleress ruthless] 
insisted that the queen should, as precedent required, 
be in bed regularly every night by eight o'clock; an 
during the first part of her domination, when the 
queen was less submissive, anc lingered over her 
solitary supper, the maids of honor entered and un- 
dre her while she was still sitting and eating at 
the table. One undid her dress, another her hair, 
and another got under the table to take off her 
shoes.” 

It is a satisfaction to know that the queen, after a 
time, was relieved from this relentless warder. Her 
new guardian, the Duchess of Albuquerque, was of 
a milder temper, and the queen was now allowed to 
sit up till half-past ten, and to ride occasionally on 
horseback. In spite of these alleviations, the tedium 
of the court-life seemed dreadful to Madame de Vil- 
lars. An occasional visit from the queen-mother 
and the French Ambassadress and one or two other 
privileged ladies, was the sole diversion of the se- 
cluded queen. After ten years of this life, Marie 
Louise died suddenly and “in great torments.” 
There were suspicions of poison, for, as the marriage 
was childless, the question of the succession had 
arisen. Many about the court favored the House of 
Austria, and it was feared that the influence of the 
queen would be for the House of Bourbon, which, 
indeed, at last prevailed. 

Such was the sort of life led by the best of Spanish 
sovereigns. What the life of the worst of them was, 
we nay readily conjecture ; and we need not wonder 
at the eagerness with which the more enlightened 
portion of the Spanish people have seized the first 
opportunity of sweeping away a system which had 
reduced their rulers to imbecility, and their country 
to weakness and poverty. 


THE PASSION TO BE COING. 

PERHAPS that which is most striking, in a compari- 
son of ages, is the increasing complexity of modern 
life and thought. We can go back to a time, not 
many centuries ago, when the scheme of existence 
was comparatively simple; when a few strong feel- 
ings, based upon facts and theories which could be 
instilled into the mind in childhood and youth, regu- 
lated the conduct of civilized men. Science was in 
her infancy: art was confined to two or three na- 
tions. Bacon could say “I have taken all knowledge 
to be my province.” But no man of science nowa- 
days presumes to say even that he has thoroughly 
mastered his own special subject. Even Newton, 
whose conception of the universe wasa thousandfold 
more complete and luminous than that of Bacon, 
humbly confessed that he had gathered only a few 
pebbles from the ocean of truth. And as knowledge 
grows so life becomes more difficult, motives more 
various and conflicting, the arguments on either side 
of great questions more evenly balanced; and in 
piace of the instant action of that simple past time, 
we need careful thought and consideration to regu- 
late our conduct. — 

We have never seen this increasing complexity of 
life, and its result upon the behavior of men more 
clearly indicated than in a work by Mr. Walter Bage- 
hot, the celebrated English political writer, called 
“Physics and Politics,” recently published by the 
Appletons. We shall give the conclusion of the mat- 
ter in his own words, written with a clearness and 
force truly characteristic :— 

“A main and principal excellence in the early 
times of the human races is the impnise to action. 
The problems before men are then plain and simple. 
The man who works hardest, the man who kills the 
most deer, the man who catches the most fish—even 
later on, the man who tends the largest herds or the 





| man who tills the largest field—is the man who suc. 


ceeds; the nation which is quickest to killits enemies 
is the nation which succeeds. All the inducements 
of early society tend to foster immediate action; ail 
its penalties fall on the man who pauses. And in 
col uence an inability tv stay quiet, an irritabie 
desire to act directly, is one of the most conspicuous 
failings of mankind. 

“The rise of ery science proves this in the 
plaitiest way. If it had not been for quiet people, 
who sat stili and studied the sections of the cone, if 
other quiet ple hud not sat still and studied the 
theory of infinitesimals, if other quiet people had not 
sat stHl and worked out the doctrine of chances; if 
‘idle star-gazers’ had not watched long and carefully 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, our modern astro- 
nomy would have been impossible, and without our 
astronomy our ships, cur colonies, our-seamen, ail 
that makes modern life, modern life could not have 
existed. Ages of sedentary, quiet, thinking people 
were required before that nolsy existence began, and 
without those pale preliminary students it never 
eould have been brought into being. And nine- 
tenths of modern science is in this respect the same. 

“* But this is only part of the harm that over activity 
does. Itis inherited from times when life was sim- 

le, objects were plain, and quick action generally 
ed to desirable ends. But the issues of life are plain 
no longer. Toact rightly in modern society requires 
a goss deal of previous study, a great deal of assimi- 
lated information, a great deal of sharpened imagi- 
nation; and these prerequisites of sound action re- 
quire muchtime. Even the art of killing one another, 
which at first particularly trained men to be quick, 
now requires them to be slow. A hasty general is 
the worst of generals nowadays; the best fs a sort of 
Von Moltke, who ts passive if any man ever was pas- 
sive; who is ‘silent in seven languages; who pos- 
sesses more and better accumulated information as 
to the best way of killing people than any one who 
ever lived.” 

So Mr. Bagehot goes on to instance philanthropy, 
commerce, and scientific speculations as things in- 
jured by “the wild passion for instant action.” Of 
course there is another side to the question, and the 
“hasty” men might make out some case for them. 
selves; but it remains true that the English and 
American fault is towards unconsidered action, and 
the author is to be thanked for so strong and clear a 
summary of its disadvantages. 


DIAMOND CUTTING. 

Most persons are aware that much of the value of 
diamonds is due to the time and Jabor which must be 
expended on them to bring the rough stone into its 
finished state as a gem. Todo this, two diamonds 
must be rubbed together, with the aid of machinery, 
in such a manner as to bring out the natural facets 
to the best advantage, without losing too much of the 
original stone. The work is one which requires sci- 
ence, skill, and unwearied patience. It has been 
until recently almost monopolized by the Dutch, 
most of the work being done in Amsterdam, where 
about two thousand men areemployed init. Twelve 
years ago, an American firm, Messrs. Crosby, Morse, 
& Foss, of Boston, undertook this peculiar branch of 
business. They invented machinery more compact 
than that which is used in Holland, and so much su- 
perior that it has now been copied in Europe. They 
have already obtained a high reputation and an ex- 
tensive business, not only in cutting the rough stones, 
but in remodelling valuable gems which have been 
improperly cut. Formerly, the value of a diamond 
was determined chiefly by its weight; but brilliancy 
is now taken into consideration, and as this depends 
much upon the manner in which the stone is cut, a 
diminution in size may make a gem at once more 
lustrous and more valuable. Precious stones will 
always be prized for their ¢harmof unfailing beauty ; 
and it is, therefore, a satisfaction to know that in the 
art of preparing thé most costly of them, our coun- 
trymen can now compete successfully with the most 
skilful workmen of Europe. 
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A NOVEL FOR HOME READING. 

WE do not often mention a novel among our Books 
for Home Reading; not because there are not many 
novels well adapted for the domestic circle, but be- 
cause we think that far too much time is spent by 
Lnglish people and Americans over fiction, in com- 
parison with the hours they give to reading more 
solid books. But sometimes we find a novel which 
we can commend for that very quality which makes 
history and science so valuable; namely, that It is 
true. Of course we do not méan true to the particu- 
lar facts; but true in its representation of human 
motives, feelings, and thoughts. A book which makes 
us realize how our fellow creatures are living all 
around us is at once most interesting and most use- 
ful; and this will be the title of our great novelists to 
enduring remembrance, that they have preserved for 
succeeding generations the very form and image of 
our life in the nineteenth century. 

One of the greatest of living writers has just pub- 
lished a book which many people think will be among 
the most durable achievements of the age. It is the 
story of life in a country village in England, “* Mid- 
diemarch,” which gives its name to the volume. 
There are many separate stories in it. Each charac- 
ter has a history of his op her own; but prominent 
among them stand two: Lydgate, the able, ambi- 
tious, and high-minded young doctor, whose profes- 
sional aims and failings are described as no woman 
but George Eliot ever has described them: and Do- 
rothea, beautiful, enthusiastic, excitable, yet very 
attractive, and toned down by contact with the world 
and dissipation of some illusions into a very loveiy 
woman. The plot of the book is simple enough. It 
deals with the joys and sorrows of middle-class life 
in an English county. We miss the exquisite pic- 
tures of what is called “low life’ that abound in 
** Adam Bede” and “ Silas Marner,”’ but we have in- 
stead an analysis of character so keen, workmanship 
80 finished, a sense of humor so deep, and above all 
a moral conception so fixed and strong, that every 
page is turned with a regre* that we are so much 
nearer the end. No one can read “ Middlemarch” 
without being the better for it; without realizing 
more thoroughly the complexity of human life, and 
the necessity for a Jenient judgment of our fellows; 
and yet, without a stronger sense of the difference 
between good and evil, and a desire to be among 
those who have chosen the one and refused the other. 
The final sentence upon her heroine’s quiet life, with 
which the book closes, is this: “The effect of her 
being on those around her was incalculably diffusive ; 
for the growing good of the world is partly dependent 
on unhistoric acts; and that things are not so ill with 
you and me as they might have been is half owing 
to the number who lived faithfully a hidden life, and 
rest in unvisited tombs.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Laptes’ CLasszs ry LONDON.—The Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association of London has achieved a success 
which must be very gratifying to its originators. 
The fourth session of the classes held under its an- 
spices lately opened with a large attendance. These 
classes are conducted by professors of University 
College, and the list of studies embraces a yery wide 
range of subjects. Itincludes mathematics, mechan- 
ics, physics, practical chemistry, physiology, archi- 
tecture, and the French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages and literatures. In the previous session there 
were no less than twenty-one of these classes, at- 
tended by nearly three hundred ladies. This year it 
is proposed to establish evening classes at reduced 
fees, for the benefit of governesses. In America, 
ladies are too much in the hadit of consi tering that 





education ends when they leave school, though it is 
just at that time that the faculty of acquiring knowl 
edge becomes strongest. Theexample of their Eng- 
lish sisters should inspire them with an ambition 
which will prevent them from wasting, as so many 
do, the best years of life in aimless visiting and gos- 
sip, while their brothers or future husbands are hard 
at work in storing their minds with professional and 
general knowledge. 

A Hint For AROCHTITECTs.—A suggestion has been 
made that every firm of architects should have atleast 
one lady partner, to plan pantriesy closets, shelves, 
hooks, and ylaces to put away things in dwelling- 
houses, a necessity which architects of the masculine 
order have hitherto failed to comprehend or provide 
for. To this we would add that every architect who 
has the fortune to be married has such a partner at 
his side, whose advice might save a world of trouble 
to those for whom he builds, if he would only ask it. 

OvERWORK.—Some facts which should be noted 
by brain-workers are told of the celebrated writez, 
Thomas Henry Buckle, the author of the “ History 
of Civilization,” who, as is well known, left his great 
work unfinished. His “miscellaneous and posthu- 
mous works” are about to be published. They con- 
sist chiefly of the brief essays and collections of 
memoranda which he made preparatory to the vast 
undertaking to which he had devoted his life. In the 
announcement of this publication we are told that 
from the time when he formed the idea of this work, 
he gave himself entirely to his studies, refusing not 
only all other occupation, but even all relaxation. 
Though he had then acquired a European reputation 
as a chess-player, he never after that time allowed 
himself to playa match. The result of this strain 
upon the faculties was such as a mind niuch less 
sagacious than Mr. Buckle’s ought to have foreseen. 
In the midst of his work, when he had hardly attained 
middle age, the powers of the overtasked mind and 
neglected body gave way, and a premature death in- 
terrupted his labors, and deprived the world of the 
matured and perhaps corrected conclusions of his 
later jadgment. 

GEORGE STEPHENSON IN HIS YouTH.—He always 
regarded time as precious, and carefully turned 
every minute into account. During the colliery 


| night shifts, he took his first lessons in arithmetic. 
| When he had worked his sums on a slate, he sent 


them off next morning toa schoolmaster in the neigh- 
borhood to correct, who in turn sent him questions 
to answer. For this service the eager scholar paid 
hia master the humble stipend of four pence a week. 
The rest of his time he occupied, during his night- 
shifts, in cleaning the pitmen’s clocks and watches, 
for which he was paid. He also cut the pitmen’s 
clothes out, and gave instructions in the art of *‘ cut- 
ting out’ to the pitmen’s wives, usually not very 
handy at such sort of work; and it is said that to this 
day there are pitmen’s wives at Killingworth cutting 
out clothes according to the instructions then given 
them by George Stephenson. He also made shoes in 
these lone nights by the engine fire, and occasionally 
made presents of them to the poor relations of his 
wife and their children. He turned his ready hand 
to anything. Among cthers of his works was a sun- 
dial, still fixed over the door of the house he lived in 
at Killingworth ; and to the last day of his life he felt 
a pride at looking at that sun-dial. Not long before 
his death, while surveying the line of the Newcastle 
and Berwick Railway, he drove a professional friend 
somewhat out of his way to have an admiring Jook 
at the dial.—Zliza Cook's Journ. 
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Health Department. 


COUGH. 


CovuGH consists in the violent expulsion of air from 
the lungs through the air-passages. In most cases it 
must be regarded rather as a symptom of disease 
than as a disease itself. Cough may arise from a 
great variety of causes. From direct irritation of 
the air-tubes themselves by the inhalation of cold 
and damp air, or of irritating vapors, by the mechani- 
cal irritation of foreign substance accidentally intro- 
duced into them, by the pressure of tumors, or by 
irritation of the throat and fauces, particularly when 
there is relaxation of the uvula, and also in conse- 
quence of disease, inflammatory or otherwise, of the 
lungs themselves. Further, cough may be sympa- 
thetic with disorder in the stomach, or liver, or with 
irritation in the bowels, occasioned by worms or 

’ other irritant agents, or it may be the result of nerv- 
ous derangement, such as hysteria, or be spasmodic 
like whooping-cough. So numerous are the ailments 
and diseases of which cough is a symptom, that it 
frequently requires considerable discrimination to 
determine the real cause of the irritation. Many of 
the acting causes are undoubtedly trivial, but many 
are deeply-seated and fatal diseases, and, therefore, 
whenever anindividual becomes the subject of cough, 
which cannot be readily accounted for by cold or some 
other direct cause, a medical examination ought to 
be submitted to, and even if the cough has been in 
the first instance the result of cold, should it continue 
“hanging about” a person, without obvious reason, 
medical advice ought to be taken; mischief may be 
brewing, and be the cause of irritation, or the cough 
excited by some trivial and easily remedied cause, 
may itself be causing disease in the lungs of a pre- 
disposed person. 

Cough is spoken of both medically and popularly 
as dry and moist. A dry cough may be the result of 
direct temporary irritation of the air-passages, but 
more generally it is symptomatic either of incipient 
disease connected with the chest, or of sympathetic 
nervous irritation, probably connected with the ab- 
dominal viscera. Moist cough is generally connected 
with direct affections of the chest, such as common 
catarrh, and with inflammatory affections, of with 
asthma or consumption. 

It has already been said, that a cough should never 
be allowed to continue for any length of time without 
the cause being ascertained by medical examination ; 
till this is done, it can scarcely be expected that the 
proper remedy can be applied. In the first instance, 
however, simple remedies may be tried. If the cough 
be clearly traceable to cold or catarrh, it may be 
treated according tothe directions given under these 
heads; if it be very dry, demulcent medicines, sueh 
as the mucilage and tolu-mixture, or barley-water, or 
linseed-tea, may be taken freely, with from five to 
ten drops of ipecacuanha wine two or three times 
a-day, to which may be added fifteen or twenty drops 
of tincture of bhenbane to allay irritation. Opium 
and its preparations are not generally desirable in 
dry cough—unless, indeed, it be spasmodic—as the 
drug itself exerts a drying effect upon the mucous 
membrane of the lungs. The inhalation of the steam 
from boiling water is sometimes highly beneficial. 
In dry, and also in moist cough, counter-irritation, 
by blisters, on the anterior part of the chest, or be- 
tween the shoulders, is often of much seryice. The 
surface of the chest should be well protected by flan- 
nel next the skin, by a dressed hare-skin, or by a 
warm plaster, either in front or behind. In moist 








coughs, the amount of fluids, and of demulcents, 
must be somewhat more restricted than in the above. 
The preparations of opium may be given in small 
quantity, either alone or in cough mixtures, but none 
answers better than paregoric, taken in one or two 
teaspoonful doses in water; this allays the irritation 
and teasing frequency of the cough, and toeach dose, 
if expectoration is difficult, five or ten drops of ipe- 
cacuhana wine, and the same of tincture of squill 
may be added. 

The foregoing remarks apply only to chronic or 
continued cough; of course the treatment of the af- 
fection as it arises in connection with other diseasc, 
either acute, such as inflammation of the lungs, or 
chronic, fall under the general management of these 
disorders. When feverish symptoms occur along 
with cough, all stimulation, either in diet, or by 
stimulant expectorants, is to be avoided ; indeed, as 
a general rule, when cough exists, the diet should be 
as little stimulating as circumstances will permit. 
and the usual allowance of animal food curtailed ; 
but in old people, and those who have lived freely, 
the lowering system must not be carried too far ; it 
may be requisite even, at times, to stimulate, and to 
support strength by strong meat soups. 

Again it is repeated, a cough ought not to be al- 
jowed to continue; if not relieved by some of the 
simple remedies mentioned above, medical advice 
should besought, particularly in the case of the aged, 
and if there is much secretion of phlegm or mucus, 
the least continued impediment to the expectoration 
of which, in an old person, may rapidly induce dan- 
gerous or fatal embarrassment of the lungs, often 
most unexpectedly. 

The possibility of a relaxed or elongated uvula 
being the cause of cough must not be forgotten, an 
examination of the throat will detect it, and the state 
may be relieved by the use of some astringent gargle, 
by a. small fragment of catechu allowed to dissolve 
in the mouth, or by touching the uvula once or twice 
a-day with a camel’s-hair brush dipped in “ tincture 
of steel.” 


Literary Dotices. 





From J. M. Sroppart & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HINTS TO YOUNG PAINTERS, AND THE 
PROCESS OF PORTRAIT-PAINTING. As prac- 
ticed by the late Thomas Sully. This little volume 
was prepared for the press in 1857 by the late Thomas 
Sully, and revised by him in 1871, though it has never 
been published until the present time. It does not 
teach the rudiments of painting, but is intended to 
furnish information to the young painter who has 
already made himself a proficient in drawing and in 
a knowledge of colors. It gives many valuable hints 
in regard to tints, vehicles for painting, varnishes 
preparation of canvas, etc. The book is, in fact, the 
summing up of long years of experience by a man 
who spent nearly three-quarters of a century in the 
pursuit of his profession, and who was in his day 
one of the best and most famous of American por- 
trait painters. The volume is really of inestimable 
value to both professional and amateur painters. 

WHAT WOMEN SHOULD KNOW. A Woman's 
Book about Women. By Mrs. E. B. Duffey. This 
book, which is intended specially for the use of 
wives and mothers, has been prepared with evident 
care by a woman of experience and observation, 
who has perceived the lamentable ignorance of her 
own sex on topics of overwhelming importance to 


| them, and who has thus attempted to enlighten this 


ignorance. The book is superior to any of its class 
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published which it has ever been. our privilege. to 
examine. It is more correct, more comprehensive, 
and more minute in the knowledge which it imparts. 
It regards women, not as invalids by a decree of na- 
ture, but rather through the pernicious habits and 
false modes of life which result from ignorance. It 
touches incidentally on subjects other than physio- 
logical and hygienic ones, such as education, morals, 
the duties and responsibilities of motherhood, etc. 
In its hygiene it is quite up to the spirit of the times, 
and is in every way calculated to benefit the class of 
readers for whom it is prepared. 

From T. B. Peterson & BrotueErs, Phila. :— 

THE MYSTERIOUS GUEST. By Miss Eliza A. 
Dupuy. All who have reached middle age will re- 
member the claim set up by the late Rey. Eleazer 
Williams, a Canadian missionary, to be the son of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. This claim was 
made in good faith cn the gentleman’s part, and 
seemed somewhat substantiated by the fact that a 
son of Louis Philippe paid an especial visit to the 
obscure priest. Whether we had “a Bourbon among 
us” seems now likely to remain forever in mystery ; 
but Miss Dupuy bas seized upon the salient points 
in the gentleman’s life, and out of them woven a 
very interesting and plausible romance. 

HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE. By Frank E. Smedley, Esq. A pleas- 
ant story, which was first printed some years since, 
but which will bear re-perusal. 

TOM RACQUET, AND HIS THREE MAIDEN 
AUNTS. By Frank E. Smedley. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank E. Smedley. 


Two more books by the same author, which made | 


their fst appearance before the world some years 
since. All these books are brimfal of fun and hu- 
mor, at the same time there is nothing objectionable 
in their character. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

ALLAN PHILLIPS. By Faye Huntington. The 
story of Allan and his sister Alma will interest all 
who believe in Woman’s Work as opposed to “ Wo- 
man’s Rights.” 

MILLY’S ERRAND. By Emma Leslie. 

JOHNNY WILKS. 

From Harper & Brotusrs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

SANTO DOMINGO, PAST AND PRESENT; 
With a Glance ut Hayti. By Samuel Hazard, author 
of “Cuba with Pen and Pencil.”” We have examined 
this volume with especial interest, insomuch as the 
acquisition of Santo Domingo by the United States 
is so frequently agitated. On the authority of Mr. 
Hazard we shall, in this acquisition, obtain a beau- 
tiful island, rich and Juxuriant in yegetation almost 
beyond the imagination of one who knows only of 
the alternate summers and winters of our temperate 
zone, with a climate mild and delicious at least 
during half the year, and with many other advan- 
tages impossible to mention here. The drawbacks 
consist in a population differing entirely from us, 
being composed of Spaniards and negroes, with 
every conceivable mixture between the two, a peopie 
between whom and ourselves it seems there must 
always remain an antagonism, unless we are able to 
‘civilize’ or exterminate them. ‘The book is a very 
interesting one. It abouncsin personal deseriptions 
and incidents of travel, and is, besides, profusely 
illustrated. Some of the illustrations, however, we 
have a recollection of having seen elsewhere. 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES. By B. L. 
Farjeon, author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” etc. 





GODEHY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


oort of Christmas story, , somewhat dramatic in its 
character. Carefully considered, it would hardly 
bear the test of criticism: still it will be read with 
pleasure, and will kindle in the reader the finer enw- 
tions of the heart. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Charles Gibbon, 
author of “ For Lack of Gold,” etc. An ingenious 
and pleasant story of Scottish life, taking for its 





| groundwork the old ballad by the same name. 





A PASSION IN TATTERS. A Novel. By Annie 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudliss). 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AN OPEN QUESTION. A Novel. By James de 
Mille, author of “ The Lady cf the Ice,” ete. This is 
an exciting story with a curious plot. It is well 
planned and well written. The scenes are laid in Eu- 
rope and the time isthe present, and occasionally the 
reader is taken, for variety, down into the catacombs 
of Rome among the monuments and relics of a past 
age. 


From ScrIsNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York :— 

THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Compiled and arranged by Bayard Taylor. The tra- 
vellers whose works have furnished material for this 
interesting and highly instructive volume are Bur- 
ton, Speke, and Baker. The volume is profusely 
illustrated, and there is a map of the region described. 
It is scarcelynevessary to say it belongs to Scribner’s 
“Iilustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and 
Adventure.” 


From SHELDON & Co., New York :— 

PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE; or, The Morals of May 
Fair. A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards, author of ** The 
Ordeal for Wives,” etc. 


From Rosert Carter & BrotHers, New York, 
through A. MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

COMFORT YE; or, The Harp Taken from tie 
Willows. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. Dr. Macdufi’s pen 
is a very fluent one. Several times within the year 
have we noticed his werks; and we can only say that 
this is very much like its predecessors. It is an “‘ex- 
position” or dilution, of those passages in Isaiah 

were intended to comfort the people of Isracl 

their hard captivity in Babylon. Those wio 
have read the author's previous works, “‘ Mornin 
and Night Watches” and “Memories of Bethany,” 
will welcome this neatly printed volume. 

NOT BREAD ALONE. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
A story of “‘Miss Helen” and her neighbors in the 
country, Whom she helped and encouraged to make 
the best of themselves. The authoress has writtcn 
several books for girls. 

MORAG. A Tale of the Highlands of Scotland. 
It is pleasant in the dreary expanse of uninteresting 
matter, to come upon such a fresh and unaffected 
book as this. “ Morag’’ is a little Scotch maiden, 
who becomes devoted to Blanche Clifford, the daugh- 
ter of the Laird. The scenery and surroundings are 
intensely Scotch, and the book is evidently written 
by a Scotehwoman. 

RUDIE’S GOAT. By Joanna H. Mathews. This 
book is another of Miss Mathews’ bright and plea- 
sant stories of child-life—easy. simple, and natural. 
We know her popularity among the large and influ- 
ential class for whom she writes, and are prepared 
to say that she deserves it all. 

THE WO ae LAMP. By A. MacLeod, 
D.D. A shor: ‘ton of Scripture lessons, put into 
simple words = + parables. Messrs. Carters’ books 
are so well printed and handsomely got up that it is 


This isa | a pleasure to handle them. 
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From Rogerts Brotmers, Boston:— 

BITS OF TALK. By H. H. H. H. is a most 
agreeable writer. Her magazine articles have at- 
tracted much notice. This is a strongly-worded ad- 
vocacy of the rights of children, and an account of 
the severities and cruelties practised on them. For 
eur part, we have seen quite as much of the oppo- 
site thing going on in this world—children imposing 
on their parents, and treating them with ingratitude. 
But H. HL. is a good special pleader, and her book is 
very readable. 

From Lorine, Boston :— 

THE HAUNTED SCHOOLHOUSE AT NEW- 
BURYPORT, Mass. This is an account of certain 
mysterious developments which are both seen and 
heard at Newburyport, which have not only puzzled 
and frightened teachers and scholars, but have 
aroused curiosity in and challenged investigation 
from such nen as Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ary, 1873. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. January, 1873. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. January, 1873. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janu- 
ary, 1873. 

The quarterlies open for 1873 with’ a vast deal of 
pleasant reading. We findin the Zdinburgha highly 
interesting commentary on the State Papers, 1639 to 
1641, giving a graphic account of Strafford’s designs 
and death; and an appreciative criticism of Thacke- 
ray. The life of the great novelist remains to be 
written. The Westminster has an interesting article 
on Parliamentary Eloquence, and its usual excellent 
Book Review. 


Janu- 


From Dr. Jonn P. Gray. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY, 
January, 1873. There are in this nuinber two excei- 
lent articles on that disputed ground between the 
physician and the judge—the criminal responsibility 
of persons in any way unsound in mind. No doubt 
a@ man really insane cannot be morally or legally 
guilty of any crime, but the defence is so easy and is 
urged so shamelessly on behalf of habitual offenders 
against the law that popular feeling is against its 
use. The Journal is one of our ablest quarterlies, 

* and should be on the table of all students of morbid 


psychology. 


Goden’s Srm-@bair, | 





MAY, 1873. 


“ MAY, sweet May again is come, 
May that frees the land from gloom; 
Children, children, up and see 
All her stores of jollity!”’ 


EMBELLISHMENTS.—‘ The Two Mothers,” a steel 
plate; “A Stiff Breeze,” a handsome wood-cut; 
colored fashion-plate ; and one of the best extension 
sheets of fashions we have ever given, with a full 
work department of designs, make this number the 
handsomest this year. 


Victoria, KNox County. 
Mr. L. A. Gopry—Dzar Str: I thank you for the 
sweet picture “Our Darling,’’ which I received sev- 
eral days oa, 
ed, and I like it better every time 7 look at it. 
our magazine has become almost an indispensable 
tome. Yours, truly, Mrs. H. A. W. 


It is much nicer than I had antici- | 


A GOLDEN OpporRTUNITY.—Mr. E. Steiger, 22 and 
24 Frankfort street, New York, has issued an im- 
portant circular to “ American Publishers and Au- 
| thors.” Mr. Steiger has, as is well known, been 
| engaged in preparing for the Vienna Exhibition a 

complete collection of American periodical publica- 

tions. This has been undertaken with the special 

object of showing to the world that, in her periodi- 
| cal literature, America stands at the head of na- 
tions. There are not less than 7000 such periodicals. 
This collection will be very materially enhanced by 
the fact that he has also in preparation a complete 
and accurate catalogue of every periodical, and its 
nature, aim, and scope fully detailed in a synoptical 
index alphabetically arranged. This catalogue will 
be distributed over the whole world, and in view of 
this the synoptical index will be translated into Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Hungarian, Greek, Russian, Polish, etc. The pecu- 
niary sacrifice on his part can hardly be less than 
$5000. It is aiso his intention to append to this cata- 
logue a list of Original American Works. In order 
to do this successfully, those parties who will be 
benefited by this self-imposed labor should do all in 
their power to assist in this matter. The publication 
of it will open out, in a measure, the market outside 
America for original American literature. This, 
then, is the golden opportunity to have your works 
fully noticed without fee or remuneration. If pub- 
lishers or authors desirous of having their publica- 
tions inserted in this catalogue and index will appiy 
to. E. Steiger, 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, he wiil 
send them the requisite number of blank forms, 
which should be carefully filled up, and returned to 
him without delay. 





KINGSTON CENTRE, OHIO, Feb. 26, 1873. 
L. A. Gopgy, Esq.: Yesterda 1 received the 
Chromo “Our Darling,” which I certainly thank 
you for, as I did not be leve myself really entitled to 
t. I think it a litte beauty, and have already com- 
menced to copy it, for a present to ———* 
Iss C. 


THOsE who want to find out what size glove they 
need, may do as follows: Take a tape and measure 
your hand around the knuckles. The number of 
inches and quarters of an inch it measures is exactly 
the size of aglove. Thatis, if it measures five inches 
and three-quarters around, you want glove No. 5%. 


— 


Tue best and most complete guide to wax flowers, 
skeleton leaves, moss work, shell work, decaicoma- 
nia, Oriental and Grecian painting, and all other 
modern ornamental arts, is “ ART RECREATIONS,” 2 
new and elegant illustrated volume of 452 pages, pub- 
lished by Shepard & Gill, Boston. It is by celebrated 
teachers, and any one of its forty chapters is worth 

price of the book, $3, to ladies interested in fancy 
work. The publishers make liberal arrangements 
with first-class agents, and send full description of 
the book to those desiring it, free. 


From the Philadelphia Bulletin :— 


“The March number of GopEy’s LApyY’s Book is 
out promptly, and presents, as heretofore, a bright, 
fresh, an attractive appearance. From title-page 
to ‘finale’ there is something to charm the eye or 
interest the mind, of the thousands of subscribers of 
this deservedly popular monthly. In addition tothe 
usual fashion-plates and articles in relation to femi- 
nine apparel, there is a pretty piece of music: a 
chapter of Marion Hariand’s serial, ‘Carrying 
Weight a delightful little story, called ‘The Widow 
Smith ; a readable tale, entitled ‘ After Many Years 7 
‘Six Stories of First Love,’ by Mary E. Nealy; to- 

ther with several well-written poems. The Work 
Department, the Health Department, and column of 
receipts, contain a large amount of desirable infor- 
mation, and the general make-up of the current 
i number is altogether commendable.” 
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AMBRICANS, read the following, and see what fools 
some of your countrymen make cf themselves in 
Paris. Two little girls, ten aud fourteen years-re- 
ceiving company at a time when they should have 
been in bed. What is to be the fate of these two 
girls, daughters, no doubt, of shoddy parents, who 
are training them up to be bartered for spurious no- 
bility?— 


“There has been one grand ball this week. It was 
given in an American house, not by the master and 
mistress, but by the daughters, two little girls of ten 
and fourteen. The rooms were beautifully decorated 
with flowers and lights, and in the first, an elegant 
petit salon, stood the two young hostesses, receiving 
with smiles and bows and pleasant little phenen 
juss as their parents would have done if the ball ha: 

een theirs, the stream of new arrivals. It was an 
odd sight to see grown-up manners tnimicked by the 
girlish personages; their courtesy was perfect, and 
their attention unvaried, but there would doubtless 
have been more freedom and gayety if they had wel- 
comed their friends less correctly, and amused them- 
selves amongst them more naturally. At eight 
o'clock they took up their post, and it was past ten 
when they at last left it to mingle with the others. 
Che poor little feet, we thought, would rather have 
been dancing; yet both girls looked very bright, and 
perhaps if we had been behind the scenes during the 
preparations we should have heard the little demoi- 
selles themselves petition for the stately reception 2 
la grande dame in the little salon. There were more 
tuan a hundred assembled when the party was com- 
plete. The majority of the dancers were between 
thirteen and seventeen ; some few were older still, 
and there was buta small proup of little children; so 
the dancing went admirably. The danseusés were in 
immense majority, however, but they waltzed wiil- 
ingly amongst themselves; and, as they were nearly 
all in extremely pretty white toilettes, the scene was 
a charming one. A little before eleven a ga sup- 
per was served for the young guests, at which salades 
Russes, galantine de volaille, jellies, and fruits glacés 
were seen and partaken of. An hour afterwards 
supper was served for the grown people who were 
present.” 

NASHVILLE, ILL. 

Ma. L. A. GopEY—DBAk Sir: .My family lave re- 

ceived “ Our Darling,” and are pleased with it. 
Yours, etc., O. H. 

THE MODERN WoNnDER.—Experienced people are 
found wondering how so perfect a sewing machine 
as the New Wilson Underfeed can be made so per- 
fect ia every re. 80 thoroughly adapted to the re- 
quirements of family sewing, and yet be sold for 
twenty dollars less than foe other first-class ma- 
chine. The reason is easy and plain. First, because 
the Wilson Company is content with a fair profi 
und do not belong to any combination whose objec 
is to keep up the price of sewing machines; and, 
secondly, because the most perfect machinery is 
used in its construetion. The splendid establish- 
inent of the company is the best evidence that this 
policy has been a success. Salesroom at 1309 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want ageats in 
country tewus. 


STREET singing ia Paris appears to be a lucrative 
and not undesirable profession. The number is 
strictly limited te 10@, and the police never grant a 
fresh license (for no one is allowed to sing profes- 
sionally in the streets without a permis) save to re- 
place a member dead or retired. With the license 
the artist receives a medal, which he is bound te pro- 
duce when called upon, and he must submit every 
soug te the censorship. Most of the members com- 
pose their owa words, which are printed and distri- 
buted in thousands in tea papers, ete. A good singer 
can make from eight to twelve shillings per diem. 

THE fashion of wearing jewelry is older than his- 
tory. Pliny says, Lollia Paulina, the most beautiful 


woman of her time, wore ornaments valued at about 
two millions of our money, 








NEw SHEET Mosio, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Forever 
Here My Rest Shall Be, beautiful sacred quartette 
by J. T. Grafe, 40 cents. The Broken Lily, another 
edition of this pretty song and chorus by Little Maud, 
80. Now and Then, beautiful song by Southgate, 20 
Something Sweet, pretty song, 20. 

Also new edition of those ever popular easy pieces 
by Mack; Homestead Waltz, Beverly Galop, Bright 
Jewels Waltz, and Opera Galop, each 20. Jefferson 
Grand March, by Beckel, a little more difficult, 35. 
Spring Schottische, by Mack, pretty picture title, 40. 
Surf Galop, splendid new piece, 35. 

Holioway’s Musical Monthly for May. For 40 
cents every reader can secure a copy of this fresh 
avd sprightly Spring number of the ever popular 
Monthly. We have not space to enumerate the con- 
tents, but they will be found just what is wanted by 
every one with a piano or melodeon in the house. 
Send to Mr. Holloway, as above. 


NEWARK, ILL. 
L. A. Gopgy, Esg.—DkEarR Sir: We received your 
beautiful Chromo “Our Darling” some days ago. 
We are very much pleased with it. Many thanks. 
Will do all we can for you. 
Yours respectfully, C. H. H. & Co. 


Tus CHINESE CARTE DE VISITE—This is indeed a 
curiosity. It consists of a huge sheet of bright scar- 
let paper, with the owner's name inscribed in large 
letters—the bigger the more exquisite. For extra 
grand occasions this card is folded ten times, the 
name is written in the right-hand lower corner, with 
a humiliating prefix like “‘ your very stupid brother,” 
“your unworthy friend who bows his head and pays 
his respects,” ete., the words “your stupid” taking 
the place of our “ yours respectfully.” It is etiquette 
to return these cards to the visitor, it being pre- 
sumable that their expense is too great for general 
distribution. 


MARETZEK thinks Adelina Patti need not be ex- 
cted in the States next year: she has a St. Peters- 
yurgh venture which will detain her. She is not 
likely to come to America at all until they get tired 
of her in Europe. 
We earnestly hope they will never get tired of her 
in Europe, and then we shall escape another of tle 
Strakosch sv, indles. 


AT a religioas gathering in Chicago, a few years 
since, one of the speakers was the venerable Rev. 
Dr. Goodell. Broken in mind and body, but ani- 
mated by the occasion, the aged clergyman said :— 

“Friends, Iam far upon my journey to the Celes- 
tial City; but Lcould not help stopping on my way to 
attend this meeting at Chicago.’ Here a voice from 
the multitude was heard by all: ‘Chicago is not on 
that road.’ The effect was electrical, especially upon 
the poor old gentleman, who was so confused that he 
could say no more, and was obliged to sit down.” 

Rather hard upon the Rev. Dr. ; but no doubt that 
the man who made the observation was correct. 

“Ts it sible you give this gratis with the Lapy’s 

K? Isawacopy ina store, and curiosity induced 
me to go in and ask the price, and was told $5.” 

The above remarks were made by a lady a few 
days since, who called at this office to subscribe. 

Frvz of the sweetest words in the English language 
begin with H, which is only a breath; Heart, Hope, 
Home, Happiness, and Heaven. Heart is a hope- 
place, and home is a heart-place, and that man sadly 
mistaketh who would exchange the hapniness of 
home for anything less than heaven. 
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In our February number we published the par- 
ticulars of the case of that humbug Baron, de Bri- 
mont, who married the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Penniman, of New York city. The family at that 
time were residing in Paris. M. de Brimont alleged 
that be was a man of title, a baron; but it turned 
out that he was nothing of the sort. On the 7th of 
February, 1869, shortly after giving birth to her first 
child, Mme. de Briment died, under circumstances 
which were supposed to reflect unfavorably upon 
her husband. M. de Brimout began an action 
against Mr. and Mrs. Penniman to compel them to 
pay him 10,000 francs per year, under the law of 
France, which says that “fathers-in-law and moth- 
ers-in-law shall provide for their needy sons-in-law.” 
On this action de Brimont obtained a judgment, 
from which the Pennimans appealed to the Imperial 
Court of France. That court affirmed the judgment 
of the court below. The Pennimans, having dis- 
posed of their property in France in a way in which 
it could not be affected by execution, declined to 
pay de Brimont anything unless he would give up 
his child to their custody and care. This de Brimont 
declined to do, and he then Came on to this city. 
Here he commenced against the Pennimans a suit 
in the United States Circuit Court, based on the 
execution obtained in Paris. The purpose of this 
action was to obtain a decree compelling the Penni- 
mans to pay de Brimont an annuity for his support 
as their son-in-law. Judge Woodruff has rendered 
his decision on the question. He says:— 

“The broad question is, can a citizen of the United 
States, whose daughter marries in France, be prose- 
cuted here upon a decree of a French court requiring 
him and his wife to pay an annuity for the support 
of their son-in-law? The subject pertains to the do- 
mestic relations of our own citizens and the duties 
and obligations resulting therefrom, and the decree 
in question proceeds upon the declaration of an ob- 
ligation not in conformity with our laws, not known 
to the common law. The courts of this country 
will, therefore, be slow to hold that whenever an 
American citizen shall visit France and reside there 
temporarily with his family, his son or his danghter, 
by arash or unfortunate marriage, can.cast upon 
jad ge yr mother as well as father, the perpetual 
burden of an annuity for the support of the wife or 
husband.” 

After stating that this French law relative to 
fathers.in-law supporting their needy sons-in-law is 
a local law; that it is based on no universally recog- 
nized principles; that it is antagonistic to onr insti- 
tutions, and that it has a tendency to encourage 
fraud and idleness, Judge Woodruif concludes by 
saying: “I am of opinion that the defendants are 
entitled to judgment.” 

We should have been as well satisfied if he had 
been obliged to support him. It would have been a 
caution to those fathers who sacrifice their daugh- 
ters, with a large fortune, to any impostor with a 
title who may offer himself. 


FOURTEEN GREAT MISTAKES.—It is a great mistake 
to set up our own standard of right and wrong, and 
judge people accordingly. Itis a great mistake to 
measure the enjoyment of others by our own; to ex- 
pect uniformity of opinion in this world ; to look for 
judgment and experience in youth; to endeavor to 
mould all dispositions alike; not to yield to immate- 
rial trifles; to look for perfection In our own actions; 
to worry ourselves and others with what cannot be 
remedied ; not to alleviate all that needs alleviation, 
as far as lies in our power; not to make allowances 
for theAnfirmities of others; to consider everything 
impossible whieh we cannot perform; to believe only 
what our finité minds can grasp; to expeet to beable 
to understand everything. The greatest of all mis- 
takes is to live only for time, when any moment may 
launch us into eternity. 








WE copy the following excellent notice from the 
Evening Telegraph, in relation to the new work 
“ What Women Should Know,” by Mrs. E. B. Duffey. 
Mrs. Duffey has for a long time been connected as a 
writer with the Lapy’s Book. And we cheerfully 
endorse all that is here said :— 


“This work has been written for the eminently 
practical purpose of giving women such information 
as they need in order to properly perform their duties 
as wives and mothers. This information is set forth 
as distinctly as possible, but with a proper Seligacy 
and the book is one that no woman need be afraid 
or ashamed to read, or that few women will not be 
benetited by reading. There is no doubt that much 
of the suffering among women is due to their igno- 
rance of how properly to take care of themselves, 
and the disabilities of our artificial manner of living 
can only be removed by enlarged knowledge and a 
proper attention to the inevitable laws of nature. 

‘or many reasons a woman is better fitted to counsel 
her own sex on subjects such as are discussed in this 
work, than a man, no matter how learned he may be ; 
and ‘ What Women Should Know’ is, from the very 
fact that its author is a woman, likely to enjoy a 
much greater popularity than most treatises which 
attempt to give advice upon such delicate but vitally 
important matters as marriz gc, maternity, and the 
management of children. Published by J. M. Stod- 
dart & Co.” 


WE hope the following may not be adopted here :— 

“Parisian ingenuity has become of world-wide 
notoriety, and manifests itself in every branch of 
science and art. The latest example was discovered 
by accident, and, as in many parallel cases, the in- 
vention has proved the ruin of the inventor. Two 
elegantly-dressed ladies were pricing some eravats 
at the Magasin du Louvre, a celebrated dry goods 
establishment, in Paris, when the clerk noticed that 
some had disappeared, and as the ladies were alone 
at the counter, they were politely asked to step up 
stairs, where t x would be searched by persons o 
their own sex. Of course they were very much of- 
fended, but had to comply, and they were stalkin 
up the stairs, when, lo! they oe a collection 0 
small articles along the way, which the people be- 
hind them picked up with great hilarity. It seems 
that the trick of these females was to throw down 
what they wished to steal, and, wearing large shoes, 
they would slip them off and Ick up the objeet with 
their foot; then, lifting it as high as possibie, hold it 
there (the object, not the foot), which can only be 
done after much practice ; still it seems that ascend- 
ing stairs is not feasible. Seeing their thefts dis- 
covered, they cried and fainted, and offered large 
sums of money to be let free, butin vain. Seventeen 
hundred francs worth of articles were seized on 
them then, and they were taken to prison.” 


A TERRIBLE Picture.—Most of us are familiar 
with a print which depicts a wintry landscape at 
dawn, and a group of men in motly attire clustering 
around a prostrate figure, whose death-wound is 
staining the snow. This ghastly picture portrays an 
incident in the ‘‘Corsican Brothers,” the duel after 
the fancy ball. Fact is every day presenting inci- 
dents more dreadful than fiction, and a scene some- 
what analogous to this might have been witnessed a 
few nights ago in Paris. “A jolly dog” returned 
home in the small hours from a bal masque. His 
wretched wife met him at the door. The very act of 
her presence was probably deemed a reproach, and 
the jolly dog raised his hand to strike her. She 
evaded the blow, and he,:very drunk, fell. Unable 
to rouse him, she ran for aid. On her return he lay 
dead, while his little children, awakened by the 
noise, and, seeing the funnily.dressed figure of a 
Punchinello, danced around it with glee, and were 
engaged in pulling the gay bunches of ribbons from 
their father’s corpse! Walter Scott said that there 
was scarcely 4 country-side which did not offer ma- 
terial for a dozen romanees, arid such an incident as 
this is probably only a sample of hundreds of the 
dreary dramas ever being enacted in great ciiles, 3 
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ANOTHER OLD FALLACY CONTRADICTED.—An im- 
pression that when still, water in poolsand in canals 
where is scarcely a movement is extremely danger- 
ous, and especially when covered with conferve, ad- 
mits of & question. At the Hague, the capital of 
Holiand, threaded with canals in which no current 
is perceptible, they are so densely carpeted with a 
thick green scum, strangers turn away from them in 
fear, as though they were poisoning the atmosphere. 
But no such apprehension as being charged with 
mephitic gases is expressed by the inhabitants. They 
neither see nor imagine any sanitary disturbance 
from such a source. Investigation shows that the 
confervze is a vegetable growth, actually modifying 
and purifying exhalations passing up through the 
delicate covering. So much for fact. With us, a 
green pool near a dwelling is denounced as a nui- 
sance requiring immediate destruction because it 
will generate disease. Skim off the purifying con- 
fervz, that which excites apprehension, and disease 
from the stagnant surface would soon work disas- 
trous effects. 


GEORGIAVILLE, March 6, 1873. 
_Mr. Goprr: The long-looked-for Chromo has ar- 
rived. The wife and daughter have fallen in love 
with our little darling. It is far better than we ex- 
pected ; it is really a darling. P. BP, 


CANINE SAGactry.—The Louisville Ledger tells the 
following story of canine sagacity:— 


“A little black and tan terrier belonging to Mr. 
Newcomb had followed a member of the family to 
the drug store of Dr. J. B. Barnum, corner of Fifth 
and York Streets, and while on the sidewalk a great 
overgrown cur jumped upon it and broke one of its 
fore legs. The howls of agony emitted by the poor 
little fellow attracted the attention of Dr. Barnum, 
and at his suggestion the dog was taken into the 
store, and the doctor proceeded to set the broken leg 
and splinter and bandage it. The dog resisted the 
operation with all his power, and snapped and howled 
the whole time. The dog was taken home, and after 
an absence of four days returned to the store of its 
own accord, walked up to Dr. Barnum, wagging its 
tail and whining, and held out the broken leg for the 
doctor’s inspection. An examination revealed the 
fact that the bandages and splinters had become dis- 
arranged, and were evidently causing great pain. 
The doctor rearranged the dressings, and the dog 
hopped away. Every day since then the dog comes 
regularly to the store and holds out its leg to the doe- 
tor, as much as to say, ‘ Look at that, doctor, and see 
how it’s getting along.’ The examination over, the 
dog goes home. His legis nearly well, and it remains 
to be seen whether, like many of the human race, as 


soon as he is well he will forget the physician who | 


healed him.” 

Tue BEST HAVE THEIR FAILINGs.—A painter was 
once en? aged upon a likeness of Alexander the Great. 
Ir one of his great battles Alexander had received an 
ugly sear on the side of his face. The artist was de- 
sirous of giving a correct likeness of the monarch, 
and, at the same time, desirous of hiding the scar. 
It was a difficult task to accomplish. At length he 
hit upon a happy expedient. e painted him ina 
reflective attitude, his hand placed against his head, 
while his finger covered the sear. The best men are 
not without their failings—their scars—but do not 
dwell upon them. In speaking of them to others, 
adopt the painter’s expedient, and let the jinger of 
love be placed upon the scar. 

A BLUSHING maiden of forty summers entered the 
town clerk’s office in Wheeling, W. Va., recently, 
and asked, in a voice trembling with agitation, for a 
license. The clerk took down the name and the ad- 
dress of the visitor. ‘* Name and address of the other 
party,’’ asked the clerk. “Faithful, and he lives 
with me,” replied the fairone. The clerk looked at 
her for a moment, and blushingly completed the fill- 
ing in of the document, which he handed to the lady. 
He was astonished at her conduct; she gave one 
glance at the license, hoarsely whispered “ Monster !”” 
and swept majestically out of the office. The clerk 
had presented her with a marriage license, when it 
was a dog license she wan' 











ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR THINGS.—Few persons art 
aware that many of the most popular nursery rhymes 
aud stories have an origin quite different from what 
is usually supposed. Thus, it is oem | thought 
that the story of Cinderella was invented by some 
one in a happy fit of imagination; but it is said to 
be founded on facts. 

The Greek historian and geographer, Strabo, says 
that one day as a lady named Rhodopis was bathing 
in the Nile, the wind carried away one of her san- 
dals, and laid it at the feet of the es of Egypt, 
who was then holding a court of justice in the open 
air, not far off. His curiosity was excited by the 
singularity of the event and by the elegance of the 
sandal, and he offered a reward for the discovery of 
the owner of it. The lady claimed it, and it was 
found to fit her exactly. She was very beautiful, 
and the king married her. Slie is remembered in 
history as the “* Rosy-cheeked Queen” of Egypt, and 
she lived 2000 years before the Christian era. 

The story of Blue Beard has also been traced to an 
historical basis. Giles de Laval, Marshal of France 
in 142), was distinguished for his military abilities, 
but he rendered himself infamous by his extraordi- 
nary we and debaucheries, and by murderin 
his wives. He had a long beard of a bluish-blac 
color, whence he was called Blue Beard. He em- 
ployed those who pretended to be sorcerers to dis- 
cover hidden treasures, and he corrupted young 
persons of both sexes to attach them to him, after 
which he killed them for the sake of their blood 
which he used for his incantations. By order of the 
Duke of Brittany, he was buried alive in a field 
near Nantes, in the year 1440. 

Curious NEEDLES.—The King of Prussia recently 
visited a needle manufactory in his kingdom, in order 
to see what machinery, combined with the human 
hand, could produce. e was shown a number of 
superfine needles, thousands of which together did 
not weigh half an ounee, and marvelled how such 
minute objects could be pierced with an eye. But 
he was tosee in this respect that even something stil! 
finer and more perfect could be created. The berer 
—that is, the workman whose business it is to bore 
the eyes in these needles—asked for a hajr from the 
monarch’s head. It was readily given, and with a 
smile he placed it at once under the bering machine 
turned a hole in it with the greatest care, furnished 
it with a thread, and then handed the singular nee- 
dle to the astonished king. 

The second curious needle is in the possession of 
Queen Victoria. It was made at the celebrated 
needle manufactory at Beddich, and represents the 
evlumn of Trajan in miniature. This well-known 
Roman column is adorned with numerous scenes in 
sculpture, which immortalize Trajan’s heroic actions 
in war. On this diminutive needle scenes in the life 
of yee Victoria are represented in relief, but so 
finely cut and so small that it requires a magnifying- 
glass to see them. The Victoria needle can, more- 
over, be opened: it contains a number of needles of 
smaller size, which are equally adorned with scenes 
in relief. 

EPiTaPuH in a conntry churchyard :— 

“To the poy 
0 


A fy 
Born 15th Sept 1832 
Accidently Shot 4th Aprile 
as a mark of 
affection by his Brother” 

A WOMAN, who went into a photographic establish- 
ment, the other day, to have a picture of her baby 
taken, gave the child a preliminary spanking, in 
order, as she said, “to aang 8 healthy bloom into its 
cheeks, so that it would make a pretty picture.” 


LORD SHAFTESBURY On one occasion was examin- 
ing a girls’ school, and just as he was about to take 
leave he addressed a girl somewhat older than the 
rest, and among other things inquired: “* Who made 

our vile body?” “ Please, my lord,” said the girl, 

Betsey Jones made my body, but I made the skirt 
myself.” 





A PEACEFUL ee 7 is not absolute protection 
against the turmoils of life. What’s more peaceful 
thanaclam? And yet, ten to one, it ends its life in 
a broil. And then, how peaceful an oyster is. 

how frequently it gets mixed up in a stew. 
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MODEL RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


THE above design, in the American Gothic style, 
is now being built for William M. Lloyd, banker, at 
Altoona, Pa., a flourishing town on the line of the 


Central Railroad. The building is well situated, 
witha yey plantation upon a sloping bill, the lawn 
in front of the house being nearly six hundred feet, 
and when finished it will be one of princely effect. 
It is being finished with black waluut in the finest 
pie The elevation is of pointed rubble masonry, 
of mountain free stone of alight color. The dressings 





FIRST STORY. 


are of Berea stone from Ohio. Its cost will be be- 
tween $35,000 and ,000. We have many other 
buildings in Altoona, as well as many of the other 
towns along the line of this road. 

First Story.—V vestibule, 5 feet 4 inches by 10 


Jormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








feet; L library, 12 feet by 14 feet 6 inches; P parlor, | closets. 











15 feet by 26 feet 6 inches; DR dining-room, 15 by 19 
feet; C conservatory, 8 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 
inches; P pantry, 6 feet by 10 feet 6 inches; L lava- 
tory, 4 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 4 inches; K kitchen, 14 
by 14 feet; SR store-room, 3 feet 9 inches by 10 feet 
two inches; S scullery, 15 feet by 11 feet 6 inches; H 
hall, 10 feet wide. 

Second Story.—DR dressing-room, 7 feet 3 inches 
by 10 feet 4 inches; C chamber, 12 feet 4 inches by 
14 feet 6 inches; C chamber, 15 feet by 20 feet 10 








SECOND STORY. 


inches; C chamber, 15 feet 7 inches by 17 feet 8inches; 
BR bath-room, 7 feet 4 inches by 10 feet: DR 
dressing-room, 5 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 7 inches; C 
chamber, 15 feet by 13 feet 3 inches; C chamber, 9 
by 12 feet; C chamber, 8 feet by 11 feet 7 inches; C 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


MILL. 
AN EVENING GAME FOR BOYS. 


IT somewhat resembles draughts, and {fs easily 
manufactured as follows: Take a sheet of stiff white 
card-board, such as is sold for mounting water color 
drawings, ete., draw on it three oblong squares, one 
within the other; the outside square say eighteen 
inches by fourteen inches, the second fourteen 
inches by ten inches, and the third ten inches by six 
inches. Unite the three squares by drawing four 
opposite lines from the centre square to the outside 
square, so as to make four passages, enabling the 
players to move their men from one square ® the 
other. We give a sketch of board, with a game in 
progress, to make our meaning clear, 

In this game the black men are supposed to be 
winning. At the right hand black his a double 
mill, and a single mill at the top; white has a double 





forming part of a mill. When a mill is open, it is of 
course in danger. The most amusing part of the 

same is when each has arrived. at his last mill and is 

rying to destroy his opponent’s. The board may 
also be made of two very thin pieces of wood, joined 
by two hinges in the centre, so as to fold it up when 
not in use, painted white or black, and the squares 
and pemeere painted gold or scarlet. The word 
‘“* Mill” may be written in gold in the empty space in 
the middle of the centre square ; or a handsome illu- 
mit board ean be made if card-board is used. 
The game will be easily understood when played. 
The American game squails is also a nice one for a 
number to play at, or the race game. 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 
The King en his Throne. 


A large easy chair is placed in the centre of the 
room, in which a young gentleman of the party 
takes his place as “King.” His Majesty first de- 
sires the company to be seated on the chairs which 
have been previously placed in or- 
der, close to the walls around the 





room. He then calls out “One,” 















































when all move to the left; taking 
the seat next to them, “ Two,” says 
the king, and again they move to 
the left; “Three,” and so on up to 
any number he pleases, when he 
suddenly calls out “Homage.” All 
must then rush forwa to the 
throne, and make a polite obeisance, 
regaiifing their seats before his 
. majesty can count twelve, which he 
commences to do immediately 7 
calling Out “‘Homage.” Should the 
obeisance not be sufficiently respect- 
ful to suit his majesty’s notions, he 
again commands “ Homage.” Ifany 
fail to reack their seats at the ap- 
peinted time, a forfeit may be de- 
manded. Itshould here be noticed 








that the king must count rather 
slowly, or otherwise, according to 
the size of the room. 


More Haste less Speed. 
Form a circle in the centre of the 














mill also, but is afraid to open it, as black would in- 
stantly seize his man. 

The lines forming each square should be half an 
inch wide. The board can be made in a few min- 
utes with the help of a flat rule with the inches 
marked on it. _“ Mill’’ is D any by two people, each 
of whom has nine men; draught men will do. Hav- 
ing chosen who is to commence, begin by placing a 
man on any part of the board, either at the corner 
of a square or in the centre, or on one of the four 
lines. The men must not be placed in the interme- 
diate spaces. Each line holds a mill, which consists 
of three men in a row, and the my ty of each player 
is to make a mill, and to prevent his adversary from 
making one. When a mill is made, call out “mill,” 
and remove one of your copeneat> men, provided it 
does not form one of a mill, which cannot be broken 
as long as it remains closed ; try, if possible, to geta 
double mill, that is, ive men so placed that by mov- 
ing one man either forwards or backwards you 
make amilleach time. If you can get three men on 
three corners of one square—which, if your opponent 
isa good player, he will prevent aa doing—you are 
certain, at all events, of one mill, if not of a double 
one. When all the men are on the board, you can 
move a man in any direction on the lines, and up or 
down the cross lines into the other squares, but you 
must not cross the squares in any other way but b 
the passages; each passage will hold a mill. 
move is from the corner of either square, on the 
line, to the centre, or back again, so on around all 
the squares if necessary—i. e., supposing you have 
only three men left, the rest having fallen to your 
opponent's skill, and these three are in different 
pate of the board, you must move them till you 

iave succeeded in joining them into a mill. en 
you have one or more milis, open either by moving 
a man forward (taking care that your opponent has 
not a mill ready to be closed, as he will then take 
your man and break your mill), and when you close 
t again remove one of your adversary’s men rot 





apartment, and take a large ball. 
This must be thrown by one of the 


~@ 


circle to any individual whom he or she pleases, at 
the same time calling out the name of a place, build- 
ing, or article of furniture capable of containing 
something which may be named as the ball is caught, 
before the thrower can count ten. We will imagine 
Fred has tossed the ball to Ella, and calls out, “ New 


York,” when she, i! girl! just manages to catch 
it, and gasp out, “‘Central Park,” in time to avoid a 
forfeit, or being turned out of the game, according 
to the m7 - decision of the players. Ella.now, 
we will say, throws the ball to her friend Mary, 
calling out, ‘Church; Mar von rejoins, “ Pul- 
and, transmitting the ball with some speed to 
Yousin George, calls out, “Stable.”” Perhaps ——- 
loses, to the amusement of all, or he may manage to 
bluster out in time, “Straw.” The game should be 
carried on as rapidly as possible. 


Prohibited Words. 

This game is of Italian origin. It consists in an- 
swering any questions addressed to you, without 
making use of certain prohibited wofds, such as 
“ Yes,”’ “ No,” “* Why,” ete. The exercise of a little 
wit and cleverness is required, both in those putting 
the questions, and those answering them, so as on 
the one hand to render it as difficult as possible to 
avoid breaking the =? and on the other, to extri- 
cate yourself gracefully from the trap laid for you. 


Dumb Proverbs. 

A plover thinks of a proverb, and then, without 
8 ing, tries to make it understood by actions. 

he player leaves the room, and fixing upon the 
proverb, “Some are very busy, and yet do nothing,” 
enters again, and goes about lifting and moving va- 
rious articles, and putting them down n in the 
same places, doing it very pee as tliough she 
thought she had much to do, and was very indus- 
trious. The one who first guesses the proverb goes 
ont, and returns to act out a proverb of her own se- 

cting. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


THE month of May is one of unusual interest to 
the flower gardener, especially in the Northern and 
Middle States, as it is the month wherein nearly all 
the plants classed as “bedding plants” are set out 
in the flower borders or beds. To insure perfect 
success, it is requisite to have a good soil, as without 
this the best plants will fail. Those who have not 
already prepared their flower-beds should at once 
attend to this, and procure some fresh soil from a 
pasture field, mixed with well-decomposed stable 
manure, and, if possible, some leaf mould from the 
woods. With such a soil the most satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained. No amount of manure (es- 
pecially in a cride state) will have the desired effect 
on an old worn-out soil—the condition of about two- 
thirds of the town gardens. Nor is it possible to 
grow flowers under the shade of trees, as not only 
the drip from the trees, but the exhausted condition 
of the soil, by the roots of the trees, will render this 
impossible. There is still ample time to sow flower- 
seeds; indeed, the best time for sowing in the open 
ground all such varieties as Asters, Baisams, Con- 
volvulus, Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, Coreopsis, Pe- 
tunia, Phlox Drummondii, Mignonette, Portulaca, 
Zinnia, etc. In sowing seeds observe that the soil is 
raked fine, and if too stiff, add sand or leaf mould 
from the woods. We must repeat a caution already 
often given against sowing too deep or too thick; 
many failures are caused by burying the seeds. 
Fine seeds, like Petunia or Portulaca, are best scat- 
tered on the surface, and merely pressed into the 
soil, and the largest should not be over one-fourth of 
anu inch in depth, When sown too thick, they be- 
come spindly before they are large enough to trans- 
plant. 

A beautiful plant of recent introduction is the 
Amaranthus Salicifolius, known also from its grace- 
ful form as the “Fountain Plant.” It was intro- 
duced into England from the Phillipine Islands, and 
is well adapted to our climate. The leaves are 
beautifully undulated, and vary in the earlier stages 
of their growth from a green to a bronzy green 
shade, assuming in the later stages of growth a 
bright orange red color, forming magnificent bright- 
colored plumes, and giving the plant a most elegant 
and picturesque appearance. It can be grown from 
seed as readily as any other Amaranthus; the seed 
is sold in packets at twenty-five cents each. 

Dreer’s ten dollar collection of plants, comprising 
100 plants and bulbs, have given the greatest satis- 
faction. The assortment comprises ten Roses, twenty 
Verbenas, four Coleus, four Fuchsias, four Helio- 
tropes, four Petunias, fuur Double Dahlias, two 
Monthly Carnations, four Double Tuberoses, four 
Geraniums, with a number of choice bedding plants. 
3y our careful mode of packing, they have been sent 
to the most remote part of the United States by ez- 
press with perfect safety. 

The following assortment of Flower Seeds will be 
found desirable. The assortment No. 1 contains the 
varieties mentioned above, all free bloomers; No. 3 
contains the new Amaranthus Salicifolius described 
above. Full directions accompany each assort- 


ment:— 
No. 1. Twenty-five choice annuals, free bloom- 
ers, for 
Tweuty-five choice biennial and peren- 
nial varieties, 
Twelve very choice annual varieties, 
. Twelve new and rare varieties, 
eave varieties for green-house cul- 
ure, 
. One hundred varieties annual, biennial, 
and perennial, including many choice 
sorts, a fine selection, 
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Persons who prefer to make their own selection of 
Seeds or Plants, are referred to Dreer’s Garden 
Calendar for 1873, which will be mailed to all who 
inclose @ postage stamp with their address to 

HenRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


“S iana.’’—The following sensible remarks on this 
subject are copied from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger :— ‘ 


“ That the young girls in the High School of San 
Francisco have formed a Society for the Suppression 
of Slang is made the subject of newspaper ridicule 
out in that curious country. But that not only in 
San Francisco, but in all cities; not only in schools, 
but in all circles; not only among girls, but among 
boys, and also among men and women, who are ‘ but 
children of larger growth,’ there should be a deter- 
mination to abolish ‘slang,’ is much to be desired. 
It is fit for illiterate persons with a poverty of ideas 
and language, and is much used by ‘sporting men’ 
and some worse classes, and its very fitness for and 
use by them shows its untitness for everybody who 
makes any pretensions to eultivation or ponennes, 
How a man may be let down by it, in the eyes of 
others, is shown in the well-remembered anecdote 
of the noble-looking personage whom Coleridge met 
at a country tavern. They were at dinner, and the 
yhilosopher could not sufficiently admire the fine 
forehead and distinzuished presence of the stranger. 
He longed to hear him speak, sure that his voice 
would add to the good impression that his presence 
made, pliant» | a dish of dumplings was served 
and the man of distinguished presence destroyed aul 
the majesty of his appearance by exclaiming in rap- 
ture, ‘ Them '‘s the jockies for me!’ 

“Now, the ladies, young and old—it need not be 
mentioned, if they did not know it themselves—usu- 
aily make an agreeable impression—by their first 
ap arance, at least upon those of the opposite sex. 
Children and young people are especially objects of 
interest to all whom they meet. The first verdict is 
usually in their favor. But if, when they speak, the 
mere current slang of the day falls from their lips 
the bystanders might well be as much astonishec 
and disgusted as Coleridge—if slang were not unfor- 
tunately so common. As it is, the agreeable im- 
pression is dissipated, and the speaker of slang is 
remanded mentally to the class of insignificants who 
are incapable of an original word, much more of an 
original thought. Over precision is only less offen. 
sive. Both extremes are unpleasant, though ‘slang 
is by far the worse. As young people are necessarily 
associated together, and man isan imitative animal, 
two cautions are necessary: never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to adopt the ways of the bad or vulgar, 
and never so exactly to copy even the good, in phrase 
and deportment, as to lose your own individuality.” 


A LITTLE Bit oF EtiquetTTe.—A charming little 
story has been going the rounds about some of the 
amenities of the ‘“‘ Upper Ten.” The story runs that 
a lady called at a house, sent up her card, was ad- 
mitted, paid the usual visit, and enjoyed the usual 
amount of smali talk with the lady of the house. 
Returning home, she informed. her husband where 
she had been, when that distinguished member of 
society at once wrote off to the “Occupant of the 
house No, —, Street,” saying that his wife had 
called by mistake, and requested the return of the 
card she had left on the lady of the said_P suse. The 
husband of the lady visited, however, was equal to the 
occasion, for he replied that, on returning home and 
finding the card, he had looked at his wife’s visiting 
list, and not finding the name of the visitor, he had, 
torn up the card and was therefore unable to return 
it. : 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTION :— 

“This subseription is especially sent as a tribuie 
of appreciation for that beautiful gem of art, ‘Our 
Darling,’ which has just reached us, anil more are 


likely to follow. Mrs. F 


J. C., California,” 


LittLe girls believe in a man in the moon—young 
ladies iu a man ia the honeymoon, 
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QUAINT CLOcCKS.—Ever since man first began to 
contrive machines to answer the momentous ques- 
tion, ‘*‘ What's o'clock?” he seems to have delighted 
in taxing his ingenuity to make the poor instruments 
complicate the answer. Not content with having the 
hour indicated on a dial, or sounded by a bell, he 
must needs have it manifested to his vision by dane- 
ing dolls, or announced to his ear by trumpet-blowin 
cherubim or gong-sounding monsters. Two thousan 
years ago, when the only known means of measurin 
time was by the trickling of water from one vesse 
to another, the clepsydra-maker indulged iis faney, 
and made his simple wares elaborate by the employ- 
ment of fantastic contrivances for showing the time 
through the agency of automaton figures. The clep- 
sydra of Ctesibius, for instance, consisted outwardly 
of a lachrymose mannikin whose falling tears sup- 
plied the water that impelled the instrument, while 

iis ape brother, buoyed up on a floating pedestal, 
boldly pointed with a wand to the hours marked on 
an adjacent column. Coming to times a little less 
remote, we find the Persian King Haroun-al-Raschid 
sending the Emperor Charlemagne a water-clock, 
whereof Giffard, in his “ History of France,” gives 
tnis description: “ The dial was composed of twelve 
small doors, which represented the division of the 
hours; each door opened at the hour it was intended 
to represent, and out of it came the same number of 
little balls, which fell one by one, at equal distances 
of time, on & brass drum. It might be told by the 
eye what hour it was by the number of doors that 
were open; and by the ear by the number of bails 
that fell. When it was twelve o’clock, twelve horse- 
men in miniature issued forth at the same time, and 
marching around the dial, shut all the doors.” Old 
St. Paul’s was not without a curiosity of this charac- 
ter; for, according to Dugdale’s history of the cathe- 
dral, there was a dia) ordered in the reign of the third 
Edward, “to be made with all splendor imaginable. 
Which was accordingly done; having the image of 
an pagel pee the hour both of the day and 
night.”” The bel, too, of tiis clock, or of its sueces- 
sor, was struck by the wooden ancestors of the mon- 
strosities that are at present to be seen in front of 
Mr. Bennett’s sbop in Cheapside; they were a more 
numerous family in those days than they are now, for 
it seems to have been a common thing for churches 
and market-houses to have their “ Jacks o’ th’ clock,”’ 
as the automaton bell-strikers were termed. Decker 
who wrote his “Gull’s Hornbook” in 1609, calls the 
St. Paul’s figures *‘ Paul’s Jacks:” he says, * The 
creat diai is your last monument: where bestow one- 
half of the three-score minutes to observe the sauci- 
ness of the Jacks that are above the man inthe moon 
there; the strangeness of their motion will quit your 
Jabor.” He further adds, ** But howsoever, if Paul’s 
Jacks be ones up with their elbows and quarrellin 
to strike eleven, as soon as ever the clock has parted 
them, and ended the fray with the hammer, let not 
the duke’s gallery contain you any longer.” 

The Rev. J. Wesley tells in his journalof a clock 
which he saw at Lurgan, in Ireland, in 1762, which 
was not merely musical, but vocal. <A figure of an 
old man, in a case with a curtain drawn before it, 
stood over against a clock. Every time the clock 
struck he opened the door with one hand, drew back 
the curtain with the other, turned his head asif look- 
ing around on the company, and then said, with a 
clear, loud, articulate voice, “ past one,” or two, or 
three, as the case might be. The maker, a Mr. Mil- 
ler, wantec to sell the wonder; but, although so 
many came to see it that he was in danger of being 
ruined by his loss of time in showing it, no one 
seemed inclined to purchase it, or even reward his 
ingenuity—so he wisely took the whole thing to 
pieces. 

Christopher Pinchbeck, who gave his name to the 
famous alloy of which our forefathers were content 

o have their wateh-cases made, was a noted con- 
structor of musical timekeepers. He called his house 
by the sign of the “ Astronomico-Musical Clock.” 
There was another eminent mechanical genius who 
made wonderful clocks in the last century; his 
name was James Cox, and he was not merely a me- 
chanie, but had some ideas of the importance of art 
in beautifying mechanisms, for he employed Nel- 
lekens, the seulptor, and ffany, the painter, to 
make designs for his works. He made a host of 
curious and costly toys with the hope of selling them 
to Indian princes, but the Indian war frustrated his 
designs, and he was obliged to turn his curiosities to 
account by exhibiting them. This expedient failed, 
and at last he obtained a private act of Parliament 
empowering him to dispose of his museum by lot- 
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tery. The collection must have included some really 
wonderful specimens of ingenuity and exquisite 
workmanship. Precious stones and metals were the 
chief materials employed in their manufacture ; but 
the most curious of them hardly come within the 
limits of our subject, and we are here obliged to pass 
them by without description. Mason, a contempo- 
rary poet, said, in allusion to the display :— 


“Great Cox, at his mechanical], 
Bids orient pearls from golden dragons fal!; 
Each little dragonet, with brazen grin, 
Gapes for the precious prize, and gulps it in. 
Yet, when we peep behind the scene, 
One master wheels direct the whole machine; 
The self-same pearls, in nice gradation, all 
Around one common centre rise and fall.” 


After all, a musical-clock resolves itself into little 
more than a musical-box, set going at certain times 
by a timekeeper, just a3 an alarm is let off. The 
connection between the clock and the music is not 
more intimate than was the music and steam which 
constituted an exhibition entitled “ Music by Steam,” 
offered to the curiosity-mongers in London a few 
years 280, and the realization of which consisted in 
a barrel organ turned by a little steam engine. 

The mention of alarms leads us to notice one or 
two of these useful clock-accessories that come 
within range of the curious. A very active member 
of this family of mechanical watchmen was erected 
in the nursery of Dublin workhouse a century ago, 
the inscription on which sufficiently describes it— 
“For the benefit of infants protected by this hos- 
pital, Lady Arabella Denny presents this clock, to 
mark, that as chiidren reared by the spoon must 
have but a small quantity of food at a time, it must 
be offered frequently; for which purpose, this clock 
strikes every twenty minutes, at which notice all tlie 
infants not asleep must be discreetly fed.” Alarm 
clocks have been made that, besides rousing the 
sleeper, would ignite a match and light a candle for 
him to get up by: and we lately saw one that, in ad- 
dition to these functions, boiled a cup of cofiee for 
the early riser’s breakfast. The wonderful couch 
shown at the 1851 Exhibition, which tilted its occu- 
pant out at any desired hour, is probably in the 
memory of many a reader of these remarks. But 
perhaps the prettiest and most agreeable of these 
contrivances was the bed made by a Bohemian me- 
chanic in 1858, which set off with one of Auber's 

entie airs when it was pressed by a tired body, and 
hundered forth a clashing march at the time the 
sleeper desired to be awakened. 


A sap case of depravity in horseflesh is reported 
by the Paris Figaro. The favorite horse of a certain 
baron fell seriously ill, and, though every care was 
taken of the animal, itrapidly grew worse, and began 
to show signs of sinking. As a last resource, the 
coachman, an American, suggested that two glasses 
of brandy with ginger should be administered every 
morning. The cure was most speedy; but ever since, 
the horse, having been accustomed to stand at the 
door of a wine-shop to receive its matutinal beverage, 
now stops at every similar establishment it passes 
and last week, angry at not being attended to, forced 
itself right through the window of a marchand de 
liqueurs. 


ENGAGING MANNERS.—There are a thousand en- 
gaging ways, which every person may put on, with- 
out running the risk of being deemed either affected 
orfoppish. The sweet smile; the quiet, cordial bow; 
the earnest movement in addressing a friend, or, 
more especially a stranger, who may be recommend- 
ed to us; the graceful attention which is so captivat- 


‘ing, when united with self-possession, these will 


insure us the good regards of all. There is a certain 
softness of manner which should be cultivated, and 
which, in either man or woman, adds a charm that 
is even more irresistible than beauty. 


A Positive Prece or Vantry.—A Brooklyn, N. 
Y., preacher has had a reporter’s desk. put up in his 
church, so that his sermons may be reported for the 
people. We call this vanity, because it argues that 
his sermons are worth reporting. 
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LIVE CURIOSITIES BY Post.—Frank Buckland, the 
English naturalist, writes :— 


“Curious things are sent me by post. Every week 
I receive fish of some kind or another by post~ 
young salmon, young trout, young whitebait; aiso 
young pheasants, three-legged kittens, six-headed 
kittens, no headed kittens—and they generally smell 
frightfully. The postman always Knows my letters 
without reading the address. Sometimes live things 
are sent me by post. I lately received a scorpion 
caught alive at Woolwich. He was packed in a jew- 
eller’s box, and when he arrived was poisonous 
enough to sting a mouse severely. And once some 
kind person killed a viper, and put him into a paper 
sweet-stuif box ; but, during the journey, the scotched 
viper came to life, and he ‘had to be killed again by 
the Postmaster-General, who wrote me an official 
note about it. Ionce heard of a pair of jack-boots 
being sent by parcel-post. What next I can't tell. 
Send what you like, my friends, only pay the post- 
age; and if you send vipers or scorpions, kiil them 

rst.’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending MS. to the publisher, address L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. hat is sufficient. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address “ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In sending orders to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. f 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Alice.—With your eyes in their present weak con- 
dition you should not read by firelight. In daytime 
sit with your back to the window so that the light 
falls on the book. 

J. D.—We should say that you were rather too old 
to begin a professional career. 

Mary.—Early rising will certainly produce the de- 
sired effect. 

Rose.—\reckles are produced by too much fron in 
the blood. 

Gareth.—As no answer is requested, you are not 
obliged to send one, but still it is always more polite 
todoso. If you accept and do not go, a note should 
be left with your card next day 

Violet.—Hippopotamus is pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the third syllable. 

Anxious Friend.—Vanity is evidently your weak 
point. You like admiration, and have not strength 
of mind to resist it. 

“Directions for Knit Doll,” accepted. 

Emily.—A requiem is a grand musical composition 
performed in honor of some deceased person. 

Zoe.—A lady should not dance too frequently with 
the same gentleman. 

Miss T. D., Little Rock, Ark., you sent no stamp 
for an answer. 

“The Diamond Casket,” declined, 

L. L. D.—Too many questions to be answered here. 
Send inquiries again, and send a stamp to pay post- 
age on reply. Some of your questions we cannot 
answer. 

““My Grandmother’s Chair,” declined. No stamp 
sent for return. 

“Garnet,” is declined. 

H. N.—We cannot give you the receipt for making 
the powders, but it can be procured at a druggist or 
grocery store. No particular patent is required. 

* Lines on the Death of a Little Child,” accepted. 

Maria.—The word ~~ go means “in due order,” 
although in the original French it signifies a ticket 


orcard. It appears that it was once the custom in 
France, on oceasions of ceremony or festivity, to 
distribute among the guests tickets, containing an 
outline of the proceedings, and directions for the 
conduct of the company. If everything was properly 
done, it was said to be according tol’etiquette; hence, 
“in due order.” 











A. D. E. is informed that we never recommend any 
advertiser. We have contidence in the gentleman 
wio Collects our advertisements, that he would not 
insert anything that was not correct. Apply to them 
by letter. 

Annie.—Your handwriting is good. 

Buiider.—Address Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, $10 and 
811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. They have lately 
pubiished a new work on “Suburban and Rural 
Architecture,” sent by mail to any address on tie 
receipt of $3. 
on R.—Sent instrument by express February 

l. 

Mrs. V.—Sent patterns 24th. 

Miss M. 8.—Sent switch 25th. 

Mrs. Dr. K.—Sent slippers 25th. 

Miss W. T.—Sent lead comb 25th. 

Miss 8S. T. D,—Sent cur!s 26th. 

Mrs. C. L.—Sent infant’s embroidered skirt March 


Joseph L.—Sent ring 3d. 

Mrs. V. K.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Miss M. A. T.—Sent worsted 9th. 

Miss D.—Sent perfumed note paper 9th. 
Mrs. N. G. C.—Sent patterns 1stu. 

Miss A. D. R.—Sent articles by express 18th. 
Mrs. B. E. F.—Sent paper knile 19th. 
Mrs. E. H.—Sent patterns 19th. 

Miss L. N.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs. J. B. C.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Miss J. P. 8.—Sent frills 2uth. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the ashion Department will 
hereafter execute Commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a sinall percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
we as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles wi!l 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of green foulard silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with ruffles, 
trimmed with silk of a darker shade, alternating 
with ruffles of the foulard, scalloped and bound. 
The overskirt is open up the back, and trimmed with 
silk. Basque waist coat sleeves. Bonnet of the two 
shades of erape, trimmed with flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of two shades of brown 
silk; the back breadths are trimmed with ruffles up 
to the waist. The front has an apron overskirt, 
trimmed with fringe and silk. Mantilla of black silk, 
heavily embroidered. Bonnet of chip, trimmed 
with the darkest shade of dress, black lace, flowers, 
and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of gray silk poplin. The 
front breadth is trimmed with narrow ruffles, headed 
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by a puff of blue silk, finished with bows of blue | with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a broad 
ribbon. The deep ruule around the bottom extends | fold cut in points top and bottom, and braided ; the 


all around the back. Bonnet of gray Milan braid, 
trimmed with flowers, and faced with blue silk. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white siik, trimmed with 
a ruffle of silk around the bottom, headed by a puff 
of silk illusion, caught at intervais with bouquets of 
green leaves. The overskirt is of illusion, with gar- 
lands and bouquets of leaves. Low corsage, short 
sleeves, with bouquets on the shoulders and on the 
waist. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of white silk, the underskirt 
trimmed with a plaiting of the same and pink silk. 
The overdress and waist are of pink and white 
striped silk, trimmed with black lace. The low over 
waist is of plain pink silk, trimmed with black lace. 


Hair arranged with black lace, and pink ribbon | 


headdress. 
Fig. 6.—Little boy's suit of white piqué, braided 


with black. White straw hat, trimmed with black | 


velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Visiting dress of écru-colored silk poplin, 
with points around the skirt embroidered with brown 
silk, with loops and bows in between; heavy black 
silk mantle, embroidered with black silk, and fin- 
ished with a wide thread lace over white tulle. Bon- 
net of floss silk of color of dress, trimmed with straw, 
scarlet, and brown. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress of écru-colored pongee, 
made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a 
plaited ruffie, the upper one braided with brown, and 
finished with a brown fringe. Coat basque, trimmed 


to match overskirt, with passementerie and cords on | 
shoulders and on the back; coat sleeves, and large | 


pockets on the sides of coat. Straw bonnet, trimmed 
with ribbon and feathers of the two shades. 


Fig. 3.—House dress of tea-colored silk, made with | 
one skirt and polonaise; the front breadth of skirt | 


is trimmed with piain ruffles, and scalloped ones 


plaited, the back breadth with one deep ruffle scal- | 


loped ; the polonaise has a vest in front, and revers 
turned back, scalloped with a button and coril to re- 
present a buttonhole in each one; coat sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of steel-colored silk, made 


with one skirt and a polonaise, the froat breadth | 


of skirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles, the back 
breadths are plain; the polonaise is trimmed with 


thread lace and passementerie ornaments. Hat of | 


black chip, trimmed with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of white corded silk, trimmed 
with alternate ruffies of tulle and silk for a quarter 
of a yard around the bottom; overskirt of tulle 
looped up with flowers; opera sacque of corded silk, 
either white or colored, trimmed with passementerie 
ornaments and a narrow band of swansdown; long 
Eolman sleeves. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, 
with pink roses in it. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl, of white piqué, made 
with a polonaise with pockets in it scalloped ; open 
sleeves, 

Fig. 7.— Walking dress of steel-colored foulard, 
made with a Redingote of a darker shade, trimmed 
with fringe, lace, and embroidery. Bonnet of chip, 
trimmed with the two shades of the dress. 

Fig. 8.—Carriage dress of lilac silk ; the lower skirt 
is trimmed with one deep ruffle of the silk plaited 
with two narrow ruffles of a darker shade above it; 
polonaise, trimmed with fringe and ruffles of the 
darker shade. Bonnet of white Belgian straw, 
trimmed with the two shades of the dress, and fea- 
thers. 

, Fig. 9.—Walking dress of sage green poplin, made 


| ten years of age. 


| overskirt corresponds; sacque of thin cloth of a very 
light shade, the front trimmed with cords and but- 
| tens. Hat of white chip, trimmed with blue velvet 
| and feathers. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 4.—These jet ornaments are worn in 
slight mourning. They are made of a composition 
| like glass, and are called French jet, in contradis- 

tinction to the English jet. These glass ornaments 
| refract the light, and are very effective and dressy 
looking, and set off the sombreness of ® toilet with 
advantage. The neckletand comb are both mounted 
| with steel, which adds to their brilliancy. 

Fig. 2—Morning robe of blue batiste, made witha 
skirt and loose short sacque. The trimming is em- 
broidery and braiding in white cotton and braid. 

Fig. 3.—Lady’s nightdress. The fronts of this 
| longeloth nightdress are ornamented with tucks of 

two different widths, and rows of insertion, accord- 

ing to illustration. The neck, down the front, and 
the sleeves are trimmed with embroidered frills an 
| inch wide. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress for a little girl, of blue silk, 
the skirt trimmed with a side plaiting, with a narrow 
Valenciennes lace below it. Overdress of white 
French muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
sash, bows on sleeves, shoulders, and at the throat 
with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Apron of black silk for little girl, made 
with a bib; it is trimmed with black velvet ribbon, 
put on in diamonds. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Brooch and earring of black onyx, 
inlaid with gold and small pearls. 

Fig. 9.—Jet earring, mounted with gold. 

‘igs. 10 and 11.—Brooch and earring of gold, 
enamelled with blue, and set with turquoise. 

Fig. 12.--Black lace fichu. This is made entirely 
of black lace. It is pointed both back and front, and 
trimmed with two lace frills. The lace is the heavy 
Chantilly blonde. 

Fig. 13.—Nightshirt for boys from eight to ten years 
of age. This plain nightshirt is of linen or muslin; 
it is set into a yoke plain in front, and gathered 
| at the back. The slit in front has a double-stitched 
hem, furnished with three buttonholes, and the neck 
| is set into a double collar with rounded ends. The 
| sleeves are plain at the armhole, and gathered into 

a straight wristband at the bottom. At the top of 

each side slit is a three-cornered gusset. 

Fig. 14.—Dressing jacket for girls from eight to 
This simple jacket, with stand-up 
collar, buttons in front, and is trimmed with three 
narrow tucks on each side and a crochet insertion. 
The collar and wristbands are trimmed with an 
edging as follows: On a crochet gimp, work along 
one side 7 double on each loop; on the other side, 1 
double, 1 treble, 7 long treble, 1 treble, 1 doubie on 
each loop. 

Fig. 15.—Dayshirt for boys from eleven to thirteen 
years of age. Fine muslin shirt, with linen fronts, 
collar, and wristbands. The front is plain, and the 
back gathered into a double yoke. The sleeves are 
plain at the armhole, and gathered into a cuff at the 
wrists with a button and buttonhole just above the 
cuff. The left front has a linen band, with a double 
row of stitching instead of a hem, and at the bottom 
the fronts are set into a narrow band with a button- 
hole tab attached to the centre, according to illus- 
tration. At the neck the shirt is sewn into a band 
with a turn-down collar. 

Fig. 16.—Fashionable belt of passementerie and 





watered ribbon. 
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Fig. 17.—Apron, trimmed with gimp and fringe. 
The lower edge of the apron is cut out in scallops, 
and between each scallop there are six frills, ar- 
ranged in the form of a fan, and each bound with 
velvet. These are headed with a cluster of leaves, 
likewise bound with velvet. An ornament of fine 
passementerie is placed in the centre of the apron, 
and rich fringe terminates the scallops. 

Fig. 18.—This is the back of Lisbeth bertha, which 
was given in Fig. 10 extension sheet in April num- 
ber; the description for it is the same. 

Fig. 19.—Dress sleeves of the coat form, open on 
the outer side of the arm, and trimmed with narrow 
ruffles and lace. 

Fig. 20.—Apron for little girl, made of fine Nain- 
sook muslin; the yoke is made of tucks, and is cut 
in scallops, and finished with a ruffle plaited around, 
the ruffle finished with a narrow Valenciennes lace ; 
the skirt is trimmed to correspond. Our model has 
short sleeves, but long ones can be substituted if 
desired. 

Fig. 21.—Loose jacket for miss of thirteen years, 
made of light gray cloth, bound with blue silk; col- 
lar, revers, cuffs, and buttons also of the silk. 

Fig. 22.—Spanish comb and ornamental hair pins, 
made of tortoise shell; the centres of the ornaments 
on pins are of gold. 

Fig. 23.—Lady’s leather belt, with gilt buckle, and 
chain at side, to which an umbrella or bag may be 
attached at pleasure. 

Fig. 24.—Kilt suit for little boy, made with a plaited 
skirt and tight-fitting jacket; the material is soft 
gray woollen goods, trimmed with blue bows and 
buttons. Blue and white plaid stockings. Straw 
hat, trimmed with blue. 


NEW STYLES FOR ARRANGING THE HAIR. 
(See Engraving, Page 403.) 

Figs. 2 and 2.—Watteau headdress. The hair is 
parted in the same manner as the two styles. There 
are three small marteauz or stiff curls at each side 
of the front parting; the remainder of the hair to 
the nape of the neck is arranged in three relerés. A 
thick plait is interlaced at the top of the head, and a 
curl may be added at the nape of the neck, if desired. 

Fig. 3.—The Louis XV. headdress. The front cen- 
tre parting is four and a half inches long, and the 
side parting describes a half circle to the ear. The 
small plait is pinned in a round at the top of the 
head, and at each side of the front there are four 
rouleaux. At the back there are four relevés, with 
loops of hair to keep them up. A thick strand of hair 
is taken at the left side, and the letter S formed with 
it. A rose with foliage ornaments this headdress. 

Fig. 4.—Another Watteau style. This headdress is 
executed like the preceding one, the only difference 
being that there are short curls at the top. A rose 
and several small buds ornament it at the side. 











CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

WE promised to speak of bonnets this month, a 
rather difficalt task, when almost every bonnet seen 
is of adifferent shape. In one respect they differ but | 
little from the winter bonnets, in merely being hats, 
with the addition of strings to form a bonnet. They 
are odd, picturesque, becoming, but of decidedly 
incongrucus shapes, with large, square, sensible 
crowns, accompanied by most fantastic brims, turnéd 
up on one side or the other, no matter which, nor 
whether it is behind or before, whatever style ca- 
price dictates, but never twice alike. This queer | 
brim is a feature, and in its variety offers something | 
to suit all faces. Instead of the bonnets being worn 











far forward, as they were the last season, they are 


worn very far back, mounting the top of the high 
coiffure, and leaving all the front of the head bare, 
a fashion of years ago revived, and which will take 
us some time to become accustomed to, as everything 
has been worn so far forward for solongatime. Straw 
bonnets are the favorite, and are the style of bonnets 
which are to be most worn; we see the fine split 
Belgian straw, white soft chip, and the undressed 
chip, which is of a pale écru color. We also see silk 
floss of different colors woven in bonnets to resem- 
ble straw. There are also black chip and soft black 
straws, which will in a great measure take the place 
of the black lace bonnets so long worn. Lace is not 
as much used for trimming, nor ribbon, except for 
strings; soft repped silk, straw fringe, lace, curled 


| straw braids, cords and tassels, thick ruches, orna- 


ments and leaves to be placed in flower clusters; 
these are all made of either very yellow or very 
white straw. Flowers are used in the greatest pro- 
fusion, not long clusters, but compact masses, 
grouped together with many contrasting colors. 
Elaborate face trimming of either flowers or ribbon 
is seen in almost all bonnets. Three and four colors 
are seen on a bonnet; two shades of one color and 
two contrasting colors are arranged with these. 
The tlowers remind us of old-fashioned country gar- 
dens—sweet pea blossoms, hyacinths, dwarf roses, 
garden pinks, violets, geraniums, blue bells, forget- 
me-nots, and many others far too numerous for our 
limited space to enumerate. Mixed with these are 
dried grasses, herbs, moss, pine cones, and berries. 
Wild flowers are also shown in great profusion. 
There are faded flowers, roses that are just ready to 
drop from their stems, a fashion we spoke of in the 
winter, and one, if it is to be followed, is better fora 
summer than a winter fashion, when all nature, and 
especially flowers, soon wither and fade after being 
cut from their parent stems. A novelty this season 
is artistic ornaments of vieille argent, or old silver, 
set about on the bonnets as buckles, brooches, and 
darts with swinging chains. Especially stylish among 
these is a comb-like piece in filagree designs repre- 
senting the top of a high-backed Spanish comb. 
This is used to catch up the side of brims, or is 
mounted with violets and pink Bourbon roses, and 
worn on the back of the bonnet. For very dressy 
bonnets crape wiil be worn; blue is a favorite color, 
larger importations having been in blue flowers of 
every shade than in any other color. We can- 
not pass by a bonnet seen, made of blue crape, with- 
out a description of it. The front is very high, the 
crown flat, and a large coronet crosses the forehead 
beneath thefront. The coronet is of forget-me-nots, 
but so pale and delicate that they have all the effect 
of being freshly gathered. A row of white blonde is 
arranged to stand upright around the crown, and 
there is another row of forget-me-nots upon it; the 
strings and lappets are of the palest blue tulie. 
Among the round hats are seen the same erratie 
brims, with very high steeple crowns. The two fa- 
vorite shapes are the Medici and Castilian shapes. 
One has a very ample brim projecting squarely over 
the forehead, while each side is turned up high and 
close to the crown, while the back descends in a very 


| sharp point. The other has a steeple crown, with 


projecting brim, and is turned up on one side only. 
The brims stand out very prominently, and are no 
longer filled up with frizzes and puffs of hair. An 
English straw hat is trimmed with a fringed blue 
silk scarf passing around the crown, and a facing of 
blue silk under the brim, with a wreath of rose-buds 
and lilies of the valley under it. The scarf is fas- 
tened in the back by an ornament of silver. 

Foulard silks are shown in all the new shades of 
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color in plain goods, and at a short distance off have 
all the appearance of real silks. These do not make 
a cheap dress, but a serviceable and, if the colors 
are well chosen, a very stylish dress. Polonaises are 
worn with but little change ; also postillion basques, 
with long Dolman sleeves. The upper skirts have 
very short aprons, or else are plain breadths attached 
to the back breadths of the lower skirt, and rounded 
off to the belt in front, displaying the elaborately- 
trimmed front breadth of the lower skirt, which isa 
feature of the dresses this spring. This style of 
dress has the appearance of a polonaise when fin- 
ished. Two shades appear in these costumes, and 
the novelty is to use very light and very dark of the 
same shade. The foundation is usually of the light- 
est shade, while the trimming, revers, cuffs, vest, 
and many pipings are of the darker shade. Almost 
all the silks and dress goods are imported in the 
different shades of one color, so that there is no 
difficulty in selecting shades to suit the taste of any 
person. _The thin goods which are daily being opened 


For very warm weather suits of linen are to be 
worn, with the basque of dark blue linen; bands of 
| the blue linen both plain and with a polka dot, are 
used to trim the dress with. Polonaises have sleeves 
of a different color or are made without sleeves, and 
are worn over a dress of a contrasting color. 

The old time mantilla, which was tried to be revived 
last season, will probably be successful this, that is 
for married and elderly ladies; it will take some time 
for young ladies to become accustomed to anything 
else besides the jaunty suit which is and has been so 
very popular. 

Polonaises for evening wear made of embroidered 
white Canton crépe shawls are gaining ground in 
public favor. These shawls, when richly embroid- 
ered, sometimes terminate with a long but straggling 
fringe ; when this is the case the fringe should be cut 
off and replaced either by a richer and thicker one, 





are of the palest and most delicate tints, and the | 
lawns are beyond a just description; plain Jawnsare | 


very largely imported in every shade. These are 


made up, trimmed with ruffles and puffs, edged with | 


narrow yak lace. Manyof these plain grounds have 
borders of the most perfect garlands of flowers to be 
used for ruffles. Polka dots are also seen on brilliant 


blue and green grounds. Delicate vines in wood | 


color on pale gray grounds are also very popular; in 
fact, both of these colors are seen to a great extent 
in all styles of goods. 

Embroidered, chain stitched, and braided dresses 
are imported, the trimming already made to put on 
the dress, some of these are very beautiful, but they 
could with a little trouble be made at home at much 
less cost, and very much handsomer. The soft fin- 
ished pereales have every appearance of fouvlard 
silk, is as soft, and is very frequently mistaken for 
it; of course this finish disappears with washing, but 
as we were told when looking at these goods, they 
are never expected to be washed. 


Very large pearl buttons, white, opal-tinted, and | 


smoked pearl, with eyes or with shanks, are on suits 
of gray and blue linen. There are other buttons that 


look like rare yellow ivory, but are probably bone, | 


for trimming piqué dresses. Pearl buckles are placed 
in the centres of bows, and are used for fastening the 
belts of spring costumes. 

Sleeveless waists are being very much worn for 
spring costumes; this costume will, we think, be 
very popular, it having one very great advantage, 
answering to remodel old dresses, and make them 
look like new. The dress as mentioned above is of 
the light shades, while the trimmings and basque are 
of the darker. The simplest of these jackets or waist- 
coats, as they are by many called, is shaped like the 
jaunty English sacque, but is fitted closely by two 
darts, is square across the front, with smali ¢quare 
pockets, and has slashed back seams. Others, again, 
have a revers collar, and are double breasted, with 
two rows of large buttons in front. The simplest 
piping edges them, and to be stylish they must be 
cut very short on the shoulders. The jackets of 
richer suits are cut away to disclose the lighter dress 
beneath, in vest shape, and lace is used for trimming. 
The dress waist worn under these jackets, is a plain 
French waist with coat sleeves. Dresses for very 
warm weather dispense with the extra waist under- 
neath, and make merely a basque of thé dark shade, 
with light sleeves. Sometimes the lower skirt of the 


dress is of a dark shade, the flounces light, overskirt 
and waist and sleeves light, jacket dark. Ladies in 
making over old suits can vary the arrangement to 
suit their material, almost any style being allowable. 


| 


or with lace, as nothing looks in worse taste than a 
poor trimming upon an exceedingly rich fabric. 

A new carriage hood for evening is in the shape of 
a Spanish veil. It is made of white zephyr wool, is 
attached to acoronet of flowers and ribbon falls over 
the neck and shoulders, and is fastened on the 
bosom by bows and rosebuds. 

Long gloves still continue popular, from three to 
four buttons are mostly desired. Undressed kid 
gloves for general wear are rapidly gaining favor, 
they are now brought in darker shades of blue gray, 
olive brown, and drabs that do not show soil easily. 
Infants’ kid gloves are shown for infants only six 
months old, and from these up through all sizes to 
ladies’ gloves. Fine black lace mitts will be worn in 
very warm weather, lace gloves with fingers will also 
be worn, it is rumored. These gloves cover the en- 
tire hand, and were worn by our grandmothers. 

Black silk dresses are being made up as extensively 
as in former seasons, also the fine black and white 
stripes, and black striped with white, these latter 
form a cheap, neat travelling suit, the dust being 
easily shaken off, and the dress then looking neat and 
dressy with the addition of fresh collar and cuffs. No 
lady who contemplates making a visit away from 
home siould go unprovided with a black silk dress. 
It can be changed and altered and made into a va- 
riety of toilets with but little trouble and expense. 
For an underskirt a good model is first a deep flounce, 
and next a succession of narrow ruffies, or bands, as 
fancy may dictate. The first flounce may be looped 
up into large scallops by bows of silk, ribbon, or vel- 
vet. In other models the flounce is arranged into 
deep treble plaits, divided one from the other by 
plain places, which are filled up with patterns in 
braid work or raised embroidery, or by butterfly 
bows of silk or moire ribbon. The polonaise can be 
made to correspond with this trimming, or this un 
derskirt can be worn with a striped or almost any 
polonaise, and the toilet may be varied by a change 
of sashes, bows, and trimmings. The full ruched pa- 
rure in the Frangois II.’s style, a fraise for the throat 
and ruffles for the wrists, are made of pure white 
crépe lisse, and are becoming to tall figures; while 
the Mancini parure, opening en.ceur over the bosom, 
and forming a sort of bertha, composed of folds of 
tulle, with bias of crépe de chine and border of Mech- 
lin lace all around, is more suitable to ladies gifted 
with embonpoint. To wear with a high dress the 
Albani parure is very pretty. It is a full lace ruche 
for the throat and a jabot of the same, to form which 
the lace is folded in and out with a bias of crépe de 
chine or silk. A single ruche of crépe lisse, or white 
gauze 1s extremely becoming to young girls, those 
ruches are now more fashionable than those of tulle 
which are still less durable. 
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Frame in Leather Work. 


(See Description, Work Department.) 
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Frame in Heather dork. 


(See Description, Work Department.) 
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Dediguted to Filla Henry. 


There is no Time for Hate. 


Se Oe 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Words by A. Jd. H. DUGANNE. Music by B. 8. BARRETT. 
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Away with scorn! sittce die we must, 
And rest on one low pillow; 

There are no rivals in the dust, 
et. foes beneath the willow. 
So dry the bowers, s6-few the flowers 
~ Our weary path discloses; 

Far better stoop where daisies droop 
Than trample over roses, 


bet - ter wend with faith - ful friend, 


Than talk - lone un - caring 


Than crush the fruit that’s growing. 





4. 
O! what are all the joys we hold, 
* Compared to joys above us? 
And what are rank, and power, and gold, 
Against the hearts that love us? 
So fleet our years, so full of tears, 
So closely Death is waiting— 
God sends us space for loving grace, 
But leaves no time for hating. 
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